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IN THE LINE OF PROGRESS 


When the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States was organized its sponsors foregathered 
with unreserved confidence in its steady usefulness and 
with unexceptional belief in its continuity of service 
to all its membership, sentiments that later were strength- 
ened by the character of men who had its conduct and 
destinies in charge. These officials have without ex- 
ception been lumbermen of progressive ideas, some of 
these originating within the association ; 
for example, the successful and commer- 
cially healthful open price plan, in which 
the 
in the line of progress, in keeping with 
the uninterrupted tendency of those who 
have filled the presidency of the associa- 
tion. The organization has always been 
at least abreast of the times; not rarely, 
it has been in- advance of them, condi- 
tions made possible by its habitually 
close study of the business situation and 
its conclusions from that study of the 
situation’s probable relation to the imme- 
diate present and the future of the trade. 
Its executive officers, notable among them 
the association’s newly elected president, 
have always been the most careful and 
competent students of such conditions. 

The election of E. O. Robinson, presi- 
dent of the Mowbray & Robinson Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to the office of president 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States gives recog- 
nition to the earnest labors of one who 
has been a member of its board of gover- 
nors since the organization of the asso- 
ciation and who has given freely of his 
time for the good of the lumber industry 
as represented by that membership. He 
considers it one of the most valuable 
trade organizations in existence and be- 
cause he so believes he is ready to give 
as much of his time to the work as neces- 
sarially must be given by one who accepts 
the position and knows that it will de- 
mand great sacrifice of time and energy, 
as well as continual absences from the 
great business that he and his associate 
have built up thruout this and foreign 
countries. Mr. Robinson believes that 
what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well, and that is the principle he has 
applied to his business and which his 
friends know he will apply, using all 
his resources, to the administration of 
the affairs of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States. oo 

Mr. Robinson has just completed the first half cen- 
tury of his life and every one who knows him wishes he 
may finish many more decades, because of the example 
he has set of clean living, hard work and fair dealing. 
He was born in Olney, Ill., Jan. 17, 1867, and took em- 
ployment with Crane & Co., Cincinnati, in 1886. There 
is nothing connected with the lumber business that he 
has not at one time or another put his hand to, and al- 
Ways with the utmost of the energy that was in him no 
matter what the task. It was by this service that he 
Soon reached the position of superintendent of the great 
business of Crane & Co. and held it for the last ten 
years of the fifteen that he remained in their employ. 

And this is the place for the introduction of another 
Person, Fred W. Mowbray, who went from Chicago to 
Cincinnati in 1892, also with Crane & Co. From that 
year E. O, Robinson and Fred W. Mowbray have been 
continuously associated in business. They continued 
With Crane & Co. until April, 1901, during which years 
Was laid the foundation of the friendship that has held 





them together to this day. No concern ever received 
more faithful service than they rendered, a service that 
was rendered with the same conscientiousness as_ they 
have since applied to the progressively successful conduct 
of their own interests. 

In April, 1901, they left Crane & Co. to go into 
business for themselves, and with Charles Emswiler 
formed the partnership Mowbray, Robinson & Emswiler, 
as wholesalers of lumber, chiefly hardwoods. This re- 
lationship continued about three and a half years, when 





KE. O. ROBINSON, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
President Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 


they bought out the interest of Mr. Emswiler and formed 
the partnership Mowbray & Robinson, which in December, 
1912, was incorporated under the laws of Ohio as the 
Mowbray & Robinson Co. They were the sole owners 
of the business, and to make the offices required by the 
Ohio laws go around each had to take two, Mr. Robin- 
son becoming president and treasurer and Mr. Mow- 
bray vice president and secretary, an arrangement that 
has not been disturbed. The company, as it must here- 
after be designated, acquired the present location, at 
Eighth and Horn streets, within the corporate limits of 
Cincinnati, altho since that time the yards have been 
greatly extended. The business continues to be given 
over to hardwoods, with oak and poplar lumber and 
oak flooring as specialties. 

From a wholesaler the company then expanded into 
the manufacturing of lumber. It acquired extensive 
holdings near Quicksand, Ky., at which place it has 
five band mills and one of the largest flooring plants 
in the country. In addition it operates a band mill at 


West Irvine, Ky., another at Viper, Ky., and a small 
circular sawmill near Viper. The company holds large 
tracts of timber lands of which it has cleared about 
50,000 acres, and it has at this time about 20,000 acres 
under development. Much of this property lies in the 
coal and oil fields of Kentucky and has great value 
besides the timber. As giving an idea of what the 
lumber industry requires in the way of investment, the 
company’s holdings include, in addition to the mills 
already mentioned, forty miles of railroad, 200 logging 
cars, nine locomotives, five steam log load- 
ers, to say nothing of the regular camp 
equipment in the way of houses ete. 

Mr. Robinson is vice president of the 
Burgess Bros. Co.,.of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and holds the same office in the Benn 
Lumber Co., New York. These companies 
are the export representatives of the 
Mowbray & Robinson Co., the first men- 
tioned taking care of the business for 
South America, Africa and Australia, 
and the other all of the company’s Euro 
pean export trade. The Mowbray & Rob- 
inson Co. also has larga distributing 
yards in Rochester, N. Y., and Detroit, 
Mich. As a measure of the business 
from which Mr. Robinson now must take 
much of his time for the work of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States the combined domestic 
and export trade of the companies men- 
tioned, for account of the Mowbray & 
Robinson Co., last year exceeded 80,000,- 
000 feet of all kinds of lumber. 

Mr. Robinson has been one of the act- 
ive members of the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club, of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce and of the Business Men’s 
Club of Cincinnati. He is a ‘Scottish 
Rite Mason, a Knight Templar and a 
Shriner, and finds time to give more or 
less attention to all of them. His fam- 
ily consists of his wife and himself, 
His home is near Cold Springs, Ky., 
about eight miles out of Cincinnati, 
where he has a large farm and has only 
recently completed a beautiful residence 
as elegant in all of its appointments as 
any city home. That is where, after the 
day’s now increasingly heavy business 
turmoils, he likes best to be. 

This is something of the life of the 
new president of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United 
States that will indicate to those of the 
members who may not know him as well 
as do his Cincinnati business acquaint- 
ances the energy that: he throws into the 
work he picks out to do, while the brief narrative of 
what he has accomplished for himself in the way of 
business success will give assurance that he has in 
him that power of accomplishment that insures the 
success of his administration. He goes into the office 
with the full confidence of every one who knows him, 
and he has the peculiar faculty of soon impressing 
new acquaintances in the same way. His business career 
has been in every way a success, not merely in the for- 
tune that he has built up, along with his friend and 
associate; nor in the great properties that have been 
brought together by their joint work, but in the spiendid 
reputation attained by him among men of all lines of 
business. It may be depended on that his will be in 
every sense a business administration of the highest 
merit and that the association will go forward along 
the lines so well planned by those who havs been the 
directors of its destinies, and in which he has had, from 
the early history of the association, so large and con- 
cededly so effective a part. 
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Easy to Work 





DOORS 


without an equal in 


Beauty, Quality and Durability 


These doors are rapidly replacing the older styles 


Weed Wedge Dowel Construction 


Doors that appeal to the Home Builder 


made with 3-ply veneered panels that do not 
Check, Warp or Shrink, made of 


California White Pine Lumber 


The wood that has no substitute. 
Easy on Tools 


The wood that appeals to the mechanic as well 
as to the house owner. 


Sold by all leading jobbers. 


WEED LUMBER CO,, 


Weed and Quality are synonymous. 





Weed, California 





























For Long Life 
and Big Value 


in framing material it is hard to 
beat Hemlock. Dealers tell us 
that sales come easier when it 
is recommended for the uses in 
which it excels, as for example:— 








Joists, Dimension, 
Sheathing, Shiplap, 
Floor Lining, Roofing, 
Studding and Boards. 


We have been specializing Hemlock for 
a good many yearsand consequently are 
familiar with the uses for which it is best 
suited. 














come Stock, 
HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 








time. 





Have a 
Modern 
Planing 
Mill so 
that stock 
can be 
milled. 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 


70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
25 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 





WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 
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Bankers Favor Building and Loan 
Associations 


The idea that banking interests as a rule are opposed 
to the establishment of building and loan associations has 
long been pretty generally accepted. The reason assigned 
for bankers regarding these enterprises with disfavor, of 

“ourse is that they divert money that? otherwise might 
naturally be expected to go to increase their deposits. 
This view may be, and probably is, held to some extent 
by individual bankers here and there, but it is gratifying 
to know that the most progressive and farsighted bankers 
are strongly in favor of building and loan associations. 
Looking beyond the immediate and direct profit that the 
money might earn as deposits in their banks, they recog- 
nize that a far greater ultimate henefit results from the 
building up of the community and from the habits of 
thrift that are fostered by these beneficent institutions. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
performed a valuable service by obtaining at first hand 
from a number of bankers in various parts of the country 
statements of their views upon this subject, which thoroly 
explode the notion that bankers as a class are opposed to 
the organization and maintenance of building and loan 
associations, The consensus of the replies received from 
4 questionnaire recently sent out by K. V. Haymaker, who 
inder the direction of this association is advocating the 
formation of building and loan associations before lum- 
bermen’s conventions thruout the country, is that these 
‘ssociations not only are not detrimental to the interests 
of the banks but that, heeause they furnish an incentive 
for thrift, and build up citizenship, they should he en 
“ouraged and fostered in every possible way. 
he position taken by these bankers is well summed up 


the reply made to the questionnaire by J. B. Ardin, 





president of the City National Bank, Shreveport, La., who 
said: ‘‘These associations by enabling persons to acquire 
homes who under ordinary circumstances could not do so 
make better citizens of them. We consider that every 
banker in the country should encourage these organiza- 
tions and take an active part in the conducting of them, 
as they are real handmaidens of the banks.’’ 

That the building and loan associations have heen 
largely responsible to the recent notable growth of the 
city, and that their codperation and ability to finance 
building operations have made it possible to house the 
increasing population, is the opinion expressed by F. H. 
Helmer, cashier of the People’s National Bank, of Jack- 
son, Mich., who adds: ‘‘ During this period, while building 
and loan associations have increased in total assets, so also 
have the banks, indicating that the codperation evidently 
has been beneficial to both.’?’ 

Other interesting statements made by bankers respond 
ing to the questionnaire are as follows: 

Charles W. Bailey, president the Boylston National 
Bank, Boston, Mass.: ‘‘T think it has been the experience 
in the towns and cities of our commonwealth that the 
codperative banks, which are really our building and loan 
associations, have done more to stimulate thrift than has 
any other financial institution.’’ 

C, A. Guild, vice president the Central National Bank, 
Topeka, Kan.: ‘‘The building and loan associations have 
been very beneficial to our city, and have been a material 
factor in the building of homes and in making this a city 
of homes.’? 

William H. Clark, president City National Bank, Can 
ton, Ohio: ‘Cordial relations have existed for years 
between the banks of this city and the local building and 
loan associations. Owing to their manner of conducting 
their business the associations can be a little more liberal 
in their terms to borrowers than can the savings banks.’’ 


Organizing to Spread the Truth 
About Wooden Ships 


One would not gather from what has been said in the 
daily press about delays in the wooden ship building in 
dustry, and certain attempts to lay the blame upon the 
lumbermen, that the southern pine manufacturers will 
have completed their task in delivering timbers set for 
the first six months of 1918 somewhere around the end of 
the first quarter of the year. Such, however, will be the 
accomplishment if the present rate of deliveries is main 
tained. So many of the statements printed regarding 
wooden shipbuilding have shown a similar diversity from 
the facts as to lead to the suspicion that something else 
than chance has been operating to inspire such statements. 
The southern pine manufacturers will hold their meeting 
in New Orleans on next Tuesday for organization and 
another meeting has been announced for Washington on 
March 12 in which to make a showing of the facts before 
the Shipping Board. 

A number of. the war activity programs show .cém 
mendable progress at the present time toward the period 
of steady quantity production. This is true of the manu 
facture of rifles, machine guns and larger ordnance, and 
true also in the building of ships and airplanes. "Phere 
is no reason to anticipate at the present time that wooden 
ship building will by any means be at the foot of the list. 





The Far Northwest Adopts the Eight-Hour 
Day 

The eyes of the lumber industry are turned toward the 
Pacific coast, for in Portland, Ore., on Feb. 27 a group 
of upward of 200 lumbermen representing the sawmills 
and logging camps of western Washington and western 
Oregon decided to operate on an 8-hour basis. The deci 
sion was not hasty; it was not foreed by any past or 
prospective act of labor; it was not compelled by the 
Government, but it was the outgrowth of circumstances 
connected with the war and the determination of the 
lumbermen to allow nothing to stand in the way of speed- 
ing up the production of lumber for ships and airplanes 
so needed for the prosecution of the war. 

The lumbermen considered the past, they considered 
the future, they considered the present—and then they 
took the step. The 8-hour day went into effect as of 
March 1 with the understanding that wages and other 
connected matters are to be settled later. A full tele- 


graphic account will be found on page 37 of this issue. 

It is idle to deny that the action of the fir and spruce 
producers of the Pacifie coast in joining the manufac 
turers of northern Idaho and eastern Washington in 
operating on the 8-hour basis will not have an effect 
thruout the country. What the final outcome will be 
only time can tell. Increased production of spruce and 
Douglas fir is vitally essential; upon the measure of that 
inerease will be rendered the judgment regarding the 
success or failure of the 8-hour day in operation, If it 
does not have the desired effeet other lumbermen will 
know what to do should they face the same emergency ; 
if it does have the desired effect other lumbermen can be 
guided accordingly, 





FOREIGN dispatches state that the German airplanes 
that are falling behind the allied lines prove on examina 
tion the searcity of available raw materials for airplane 
construction. The wooden members in particular appear 
to be of a very ordinary quality of material that would not 
pass the rigid inspection given to American airplane 
spruce. This fact is significant in such a field of eon 
struction where the best in both materials and design is 
an absolute essential of efficiency. 
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Helping to Solve Farm Labor Problem 
a Patriotic Duty 


At the annual convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, held at Milwaukee last week, Presi- 
dent Charles F. Kellogg, in his opening address, made 
some valuable suggestions on how to help the farmers to 
secure and retain the labor necessary for maximum crop 
production this year. This is a subject of vast importance 
and has a direct bearing upon winning the war. The 
speaker pointed out the fact that there are in our large 
cities many married men raised on farms who are weary 
of the struggle for a bare existence and who would gladly 
take places on farms if it were possible for them to live 
by themselves with their families, have a garden, keep a 
pig or two ete. If this assumption is well founded (and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that it is) the build- 
ing of suitable tenant houses on farms would go far to 
ward solving the problem of shortage of farm labor. 
Here is something for lumbermen to think about and to 
suggest to their associations for consideration. 

Another important phase of the farm labor proposition 
is that of suitable accommodations for the unmarried men 
who now constitute practically the entire personnel of 
this class of workers, and who will continue to be vastly 
in the majority even if the plan suggested should be 
adopted to the fullest extent possible. 

Much is being said about the imperative need of hous- 
ing for the workers in industrial plants, particularly those 
engaged on war contracts, and the problem is indeed seri- 
was and pressing in many localities. Very little thought, 
however, apparently is being given to the need of more 
and better housing for farm workers. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has a strong conviction 
that if more attention were paid to that pressing need 
there would be far less complaint from the farmers 
about the difficulty of securing and hoiding competent 
help. The expression ‘‘ pressing need’’ is used advisedly, 
notwithstanding the fact that the farmer, generally speak- 
ing, does not recognize it as such—if indeed, he deems it 
a need at all. In the majority of instances he seems to 
feel] that an attic bedroom, a cot in a room partitioned off 
at one end of the granary or machine shed, or a chance to 
‘thit the hay’’ in a literal sense, is all that is required to 
make a competent farm hand perfectly satisfied with his 
lot. It is true that to give the farm help suitable quar- 
ters in the same house with the family is difficult and 
often impossible. Further, interfering with the privacy 
of the family and injecting an often undesirable element 
into the home life, it is not an ideal condition at best. 
It ought not to be necessary to house the farm help in 
the family dwelling; neither should the men be relegated 
to makeshift quarters in outbuildings. If only one or 
two men are employed it is an easy matter to remodel 
one end of the granary or machine shed so as to provide 
a clean, light, well ventilated room, equipped with small 
heaters for winter, for each man. Where several unmar- 
ried men are employed a separate building should be 
erected, divided into individual rooms. 

The whole system of depending entirely, as most farm- 
ers do, upon transient unmarried help is defective and 
should be supplanted by something better. While im- 
proved conditions along the lines suggested are needed, 
and would tend to make the men better satisfied with their 
jobs, there remains the problem of feeding them. The 
usual plan, where one to three hands are employed, is to 
have them eat at the family table. This always is a heavy 
tax upon the housewife, and in many cases the arrange- 
ment is thoroly repugnant. The farm hand, however, 
usually stands upon his dignity and will not even brook 
any ‘‘second table’’ arrangement; either he will eat with 
the family or travel to the next job. There really is no 
more reason, apart from practical considerations, why 
the farm hand should eat with his employer’s family than 
there is for the factory hand to insist upon going to the 
owner’s home for dinner every night. Custom and prece- 
dent, however, are hard to break, and the average farm 
worker is jealous of the traditions of his caste in this 
respect. He is ‘‘as good as anybody’’ and therefore his 
employer’s wife must wait on him at table. 

A solution to the problem is the system that is being 
adopted on some up-to-date farms and ranches of hous 
ing and feeding the farm help entirely separate from 
the family. This means employing a married couple; the 
man to do whatever work about the place is assigned to 
him, and the woman to cook for the help and assist gen- 
erally. She must be a good cook, or difficulties begin 
right away. A suitable house must be built for this 
couple, as they are permanent members of the farm 
‘<staff.’’ It should be both comfortable and attractive, 
a real home, tho of course not expensively constructed. 
With such a ‘‘central plant’’ the problem of feeding the 
farm help is easy. If there are only one or two extra 
hands they can be accommodated in the dining room of 
the house, while on large farms employing several men an 
outside dining room, connected with the kitchen or cook 
shed, might be provided. 

It may be argued that such a plan is not practicable on 
the smaller farms, where only one or two men are re- 
quired. As a matter of fact it is adapted to any farm 


where one man is needed the year round and where the 
services of a woman can be used to good advantage. On 
the average farm there is plenty of light work to keep a 
woman busy. This is particularly true on dairy farms. 
If there is not enough other work to keep her sufficiently 





employed poultry raising, gardening etc. may profitably 
be engaged in to whatever degree is advisable. 

The ideas here advanced have been tested and proved 
successful on many farms. Their general adoption would 
mean releasing the farmer’s wife from a servile bondage 
to the hired help, eliminating an objectionable element in 
the home life, particularly where there are children, and 
putting the relations between farm employer and employee 
on a business basis, the same as obtains in other industries. 

Whatever the lumbermen can do to help bring about 
improved living conditions as regards the farm labor 
supply will not only help the great basic industry upon 
which the prosperity of all the rest depends but will open 
up a new demand for lumber that will widen as time goes 
on. Many farmers are thoroly sick of the present anti- 
quated and unsatisfactory system of handling farm help, 
and the rising generation, many of whom are trained in 
the splendid agricultural colleges of the country, will not 
tolerate conditions that their fathers have more or less 
patiently endured. 





Window Glass Production to Be 
Curtailed Fifty Percent 


The long impending prospect that the window glass 
manufacturers of this country would be obliged to re- 
duce their production for 1918 by about one-half is now 
an established fact, Fuel Administrator Garfield having 
last week issued an order limiting the use of fuel in 
both machine and hand operated plants thruout the coun- 
try to an amount necessary for one-half of normal pro- 
duction. A number of conferences have taken place dur- 
ing the last few weeks between the representatives of the 
window glass industry and the Fuel Administration, 
culminating in a meeting in Washington last week, at- 
tended by the war service committee of the National 
Association of Window Glass Manufacturers, at which 
it was demonstrated that the manufacturers themselves, 
in view of existing conditions, favored the restriction. 
Naturally, the great reduction in building operations 
thruout the country during the last nine or ten months, 
and the uncertain prospect, were factors in reaching the 
decision made. The manufacturers feel that 50 percent 
of normal production, together with stocks on hand, will 
be ample to take care of all the demand likely to de- 
velop during the present year, and that by effecting this 
saving of fuel and transportation facilities, as well as 
by releasing labor for the production of war materials, 
they will be helping the Government in its war program. 

The unanimity with which the window glass manu- 
facturers assented to this radical adjustment of their 
operations as a necessary step toward winning the war 
is highly creditable to the industry. 





Retailers Should Be Prepared to Take 
Part in Large Housing Schemes 


During 1918 the building of large numbers of houses 
at industrial and munition centers is certain to be one of 
the most important activities in the building field. It 
seems certain that the Government will back with money, 
if not by other means, many of these building projects, 
but many more will also be put thru without Govern- 
ment support. It behooves the lumbermen to see that 
they receive the proper share of this business. 

The retail lumberman is the home building expert of 
the community. By individual builders he is recognized 
as such, but only too often, when a large housing scheme is 
undertaken by manufacturing firms or men of wealth, the 
tendency is to disregard local lumbermen, either for ad- 
vice or as a source of building material supplies, and to 
go far afield for both. An incident of this nature oc- 
curred at Flint, Mich., a detailed account of which ap- 
pears on page 40 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. In this case, it is true, there were certain local 
complications that made it almost impossible for the local 
lumbermen to obtain the business. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that men connected with large manufac- 
turing concerns are accustomed to purchase the greater 
part of the raw supplies for their respective industries 
outside of the point of minufacture, and hence, should 
they become interested in promoting a housing scheme, 
they are apt to consider outside sources of supply with- 
out intending the slightest injury to local lumbermen. 
Mrequently it does not occur to such men that money 
may actually be saved by dealing with local retailers. 
Obviously, the thing for retail lumbermen to do when it 
becomes apparent that a housing plan is to go thru is to 
take a leading part in the activity; to see to it that no 
possibility of misunderstanding or lack of conception of 
their ability to handle the business creeps in. 

Perhaps one of the best ways to handle this matter is 
illustrated by the Kenosha (Wis.) plan. There, the head 
of one of the lumber companies got busy and formed a 
building company, composed of himself, a prominent and 
thoroly reliable real estate man, and a contracting firm 
of proved merit. This building company was able to 
prove to the manufacturers backing the housing scheme 
that it could save them considerable money and, at the 
same time, build better houses than could be obtained 
from any other source. A housing scheme undertaken for 
the benefit of the community should be so conducted that 
all of the community benefits from it, but it is up to the 
retail lumbermen to keep their eyes open. 


Council of National Defense Recommends 
Creation of Community Councils 


A recently issued pronouncement of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense purposes carrying the organization of 
local defense bodies a step beyond the county council 
which now forms the smallest unit in the system, by 
the creation of community councils. The county coun- 
cils have proved so valuable in establishing closer rela- 
tions with the people than were possible thru the State 
councils that it is felt that even hetter results can be 
obtained thru still smaller units, making possible personal 
contact with the individual citizen. Recommendation is 
made that the school district be the unit of community 
organization, for the following reasons: it is small enough 
to permit individual contact; is non-political; reaches 
both children and parents, and in large cities the school 
is the best channel for reaching the alien population; 
the schoolhouse affords a convenient meeting place, and 
is an established center of information and education; 
the school principal or corps of teachers provide an 
agency thru which community organization may quickly 
be effected, and, finally, the schoolhouse is in many com- 
munities, both rural and urban, a social center. It is 
not purposed to create new machinery where effective 
local organizations exist, but so to coédrdinate present 
activities as to secure best results. 

Suggestion is made that local leaders of patriotic or- 
ganizations, or individuals interested in organizing com- 
munity councils, get in touch with their county defense 
councils. The Council of National Defense, Washington, 
D. C., has issued a bulletin entitled ‘‘The Development 
of Community Councils,’’? which outlines the plan very 
fully and also suggests many ways in which these local 
bodies can render valuable services in connection with 
the prosecution of the war. 





A Five Thousand Ton Steamship Built 
Like a Canoe 


The most interesting development in wooden ship 
building up to the present time is the steamer of approxi- 
mately 5,000 tons capacity launched at Orange on Wednes- 
day of this week. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is grati- 
fied to be able to present on pages 38 and 39 some illus- 
trations of this vessel and of the yard in which sister ships 
are also building, together with a description of the de 
sign, which, while somewhat general in character, will 
give a fair idea of the peculiar features of construction 
that differentiate it from the Ferris type and other 
previous forms of wooden ships. These features are not 
entirely new but have for the first time been ineorporated 
together in large construction, as far as available in- 
formation goes. 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are familiar 
with the application of the sheathing of a house in a 
diagonal direction, to give greater bracing strength. To 
the entire frame of this vessel is applied such a diagonal 
sheathing of 114-inch thickness at an angle of 45 degrees 
and over this a second sheathing at the opposite angle. 
Over these two skins comes the usual lengthwise or hori 
zontal thick planking, all being securely fastened together 
and to the frame with wooden treenails and bolts. 

The construction is termed ‘‘laminated,’’ both because 
of this feature of the outer covering and because the kec!, 
keelson and many other framing timbers that are usually 
employed in large solid units are built up in this design 
of smaller timbers. This idea is applied also to the ribs 
of the frame, which are built up on the peculiar plan de- 
scribed in the article without using the ordinary form of 
crooked knees that must be secured from natural bends— 
very scarce in the large sizes required—or sawn from very 
large trees, which is wasteful of material and produces a 
weak knee because in some part the grain necessarily 
crosses the pattern. 

An engineer who has made a special study of bending 
wood recently contributed to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a suggestion for building up the ribs of ships from sev- 
eral thicknesses of articifically bent wood. If a rib is 
to be 16 inches deep this plan would construct it of per- 
haps four thicknesses each 4 inches deep, giving these 
layers the proper bend at the proper point and bolting 
them together with the few necessary joints in the several 
layers coming at widely separated points. This would be 
true laminated construction applied to the ribs in much 
the same manner as to the planking. Required sizes of 
timber would be kept at a minimum in thickness and of 
no excessive width, while extreme lengths would also not 
be required. This plan would produce an extremely 
stanch frame and lend itself readily to large quantity 
production. 

This suggestion is repeated here to indicate that prob 
ably the extreme efficiency of wooden ship design has not 
yet been reached, altho this ship, effecting an increase 
of approximately 40 percent in cargo capacity without 
any inerease in feetage of wood required for construction 
and at the same time apparently securing increased 
strength and durability, will probably be recognized 
as a marked improvement over the Ferris design. The 
Indian canoe gets a maximum of strength from a mint 
mum of material, and develops it chiefly in its outer skin. 
Progress in wooden ship design seems to be in the diree- 
tion of the canoe in hull lines as well as in disposition 
of materials. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


WANTS TO PURCHASE SMALL HARDWOOD 
DIMENSION. 


We are a manufacturer of wooden novelties in Chicago, and 
it would seem that our requirements for material would fit in 
very nicely with the desire of some sawmill or woodworking 
concern to utilize its waste, but up to the present time we 
have had considerable difficulty in endeavoring to buy mate- 
rial in the way that we want it. Merely as an illustration, 
we have an order at ‘the present time for 10,000 smokers’ 
stands. We wish to buy 10,000 dimension pieces of birch or 
gum cut and surfaced to the proper dimensions for each of the 
several parts entering into this stand. This is merely an 
illustration of what we would like to do right along in the 
way of small dimension. Our orders are sometimes in less- 
than-carload lots and at other times we can place orders for 
full carloads. Do you think that a proposition of this sort 
will be attractive to any of your readers?—Inquinry No. 71. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is of the opinion that it 
would be. Several months ago it inserted such an inquiry 
on behalf of a large building supply concern that wanted 
to purchase, in large quantities, small wooden blocks to 
be used as nailing ground for electric fixtures ete. in 
plaster work, Replies to this inquiry were received from 
all over the country and this concern was able to place its 
orders to excellent advantage. 

The present inquiry, however, comes from a concern 
that unfortunately has a very poor rating by the lumber 
credit agencies. It is possible that that may have had 
something to do with its difficulty in securing quotations 
in the past.—Ep1Tor. ] 


SAWDUST BALERS WANTED 


Can you give us any information regarding shavings or 
sawdust balers, and also a market for baled shavings and 
sawdust? 

We would be very grateful for the names of manufacturers 
of balers, or any suggestions beaming on the above.—INQuIRY 
No. 97. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’sS reference list gives man- 
ufacturers of balers for almost every other purpose, but 
no mention is made of either shavings or sawdust in the 
list. The baling of shavings or of the long, stringy sort 
of sawdust is usually easily accomplished in an ordinary 
continuous hay baler, altho some hand form of baling press 
is usually necessary for the proper handling of short 
shavings and it is rather doubtful whether short sawdust 
such as is produced by cross cutting saws can be success- 
fully baled. 

The inquiry is referred to our readers, some of whom 
can doubtless give the manufacturers of presses especially 
designed for this purpose.—EKHp1ToR. | 





THERE IS A PLACE FOR HIM 


I am informed that the United States are sending lumber 
men to France and that you are in a position to recommend 
lumbermen to the Ordnance Department at Washington for 
service along this line. 

I have been following the lumber business for the last 
fifteen years and am beyond the draft age. I am writing you 
for any information that you might be able to give me in 
order that I may know the proper procedure to take in secur- 
ing employment with the Government in the Lumber Ordnance 
Department. 

I secured my experience with large lumber manufacturers 
operating in Pennsylvania and have followed the business 
from the stump to the consumer. 

Anything you may be able to do for me will be greatly ap- 
preciated.— Inquiry No. 58. 


[The above inquiry comes from Harrisburg, Pa, This 
lumberman is looking for a place where his skill and ex- 
perience will be most useful, and that is the particular 
spirit of efficiency on which the American. fighting forces 
are being organized. The effort is being made upon a 
very large scale to find out just what each man is best 
adapted to do in order to help win the war and then to set 
him at doing that particular thing. 

The best opportunity for this man is, of course, in the 
Twentieth Engineers rather than in the Ordnance De- 
partment; altho there is, of course, considerable oppor- 
tunity for lumbermen in the latter service, the duty of 
which is to see that the supply of guns and of ammuni- 
tion moves steadily and uninterruptedly to the points 
Where utilized. In order to accomplish this, the mainte- 
nance of roads and bridges is important and in the shell 
crater section behind the lines plank roads are largely used. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of Feb. 2, page 
42, stated that the lumbermen’s regiments of the Twen- 
tieth Engineers needed more men and that applications 
for enlistment or induction can be made by letter to The 
Forester, at Washington, D. C. Forester Henry 8. Graves 
has recently returned from active service in France and is 
therefore thoroly acquainted with the valuable work that 
the lumbermen already in France are doing. 

The above application has been referred by the AMerI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN to Mr. Graves.—EpI1TOor. | 





PROFITEERING OF CITY FUEL DEALERS 


We are in favor of the war and are willing to help all that 
we can, but in our business we hate to see some of the big guns 
make all the profit and not allow the manufacturer any at all, 
and freeze the poor people in the cities to death. The writer 
was in Washington, D. C., on the 3d of January and wanted 
to Sell some thousands of cords of cordwood. Retail dealers 
rae ane $18 to $22 per cord and want to pay only $6 per 
“a dg: dry wood and will not buy green cordwood, The 
tn ted about 94 cents per cord from our place. This looks 
= ro) »bery to the writer and he took the matter up with 

e Fuel Administration, but has not had any report from it 
wn the matter. We consider in times like we are passing 
hru now that goods of all kinds should be sold as cheap as 
Possible, taking into account the higher costs of labor ete. 
Pred pica that we are offering is a mixture of pine, 
on — oak, maple and hickory. Our prices are $5.50 per 
e “th in 4-foot lengths, at $6 if sawed to 16-inch lengths, 
hy - cars our point, which is about 44 miles from Washing- 

- We have a lot of wood and want to move it, but do not 


care to cut our costs to the bone in order to give the fuel 
dealers in Washington a chance to make $10 to $18 a cord 
as profit. We have the matter up now with our railroad com- 
pany in regard to establishing a wood yard in Washington. 

We are enclosing for your information a number of clip- 
pings of advertisements from the Washington papers showing 
that prices just as we mention are being advertised by Wash- 
ington fuel dealers. 


[Our correspondent is a well known lumber manufac- 
turer who happens to be located close to the national cap- 
ital and his contribution is a somewhat amazing disclosure 
of the fuel situation in that city. Would it not be well 
for the national Fuel Administrator to take some cogni- 
zance of what is going on within a stone’s throw of his 
own office? 

It should be pointed out that there is absolutely no 
waste in the merchandising of fuel wood. It does not 
need to be kept in cold storage, it is not injured by freez- 
ing, rats and mice will not eat it, and time instead of 
decaying or depreciating its value merely effects more 
thoro seasoning and improves its quality. 

Why should the good people of Washington, D. C., be 
imposed upon in this flagrant and piratical fashion ?— 
Eprror. | 





COST OR MARKET IN PRICE QUOTATIONS 

We are trying to get the ideas not only of several concerns 
in our line but of several men who we know are in close 
touch with business conditions as they apply particularly to 
the lumber trade, and knowing you to be one of the best posted 
men in this line in the country we naturally come to you. 

As you no doubt know, our concern has one of the largest 
plants in New England for the manufacture of sash, doors, 
interior trim and a general line of woodwork. We have on 
hand at the present time, in round figures, $325,000 worth 
of lumber, fully 80 percent of which has been purchased at 
prices away below the present replacement figures. 

Business in our line in this part of the country is almighty 
quiet ; in fact, there is practically no house building going on 
to speak of, but we are frank to say that up to within thirty 
days we enjoyed a very good volume of business; in fact, our 
volume last year was somewhat better than the year 1916, and 
our profits correspondingly larger. 

The question comes up with us at this time whether or not 
it would be good business policy in figuring on new work for 
our mill to use our cost prices on lumber and other raw 
material, plus a reasonable interest-carrying charge, instead 
of the replacement figures which we have been using hereto- 
fore, or whether it would be best to use a price, say, midway 
between our cost and present replacement figures. Of course, 
good business policy would suggest using replacement values 
by all means, but the question uppermost in the minds of all 
business men today is, ‘‘What are conditions in our line go- 
ing to be when this war ends?’ The Government demands for 
lumber will to a pretty large degree cease, and does not this 
mean lower prices? Or, in your opinion, do you figure the 
demand thru other channels for lumber will keep the prices 
up to their present high level for a considerable period after 
hostilities cease? 

Many concerns we find in the sash, door and blind game 
do not take into consideration the present market value of 
their raw material. All they look at is, the stock cost se 
much, and they never stop to consider the fact that they can 
purchase no more of the material at the same figure, 

Of course, we are anxious to keep our mill going, but we 
do not feel it is good business to sacrifice our profit brought 
about by the increased cost of raw material. If you were 
operating a plant of this sort and had a supply of lumber in 
almost every line to carry you for, say, six to eight months, 
what policy would you adopt? 

A frank expression from you would be greatly appreciated, 
and if it would be of any advantage to you to have a copy 
of the replies we receive from other parties, in answer to a 
letter similar to this we are sending out today, we will be 
very glad indeed to favor you, the names of course to be 
treated in confidence.—INQuiry No. 59. 


[The above letter comes from a wholesale lumber and 
mill work concern in the eastern section of our country. 
It is a very thoro and frank discussion of a problem that 
we presume concerns a good many other mill work people 
at the present time. It presents it in a very intelligent 
way and should be a basis for further discussion by other 
interested readers, 

As a general proposition, the manufacturer desires to 
get for his material thru the medium of manufacturing it 
at least what he could sell it for as raw material in the 
open market. Sometimes, however, he considers it good 
business policy to give to his customers the benefit of ap- 
preciated values on raw materials in hand. This has been 
very evident of recent months in the ‘advertising of many 
of the large manufacturers of automobiles. They have 
widely announced that the present prices upon their cars 
are possible only thru the use of stocks of iron and steel 
products contracted for in large quantities at lower prices 
than now prevail, and that when these supplies are ex- 
hausted the prices must necessarily be increased upon their 
product. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not believe, however, 
that there is any likelihood of material lowering of lum- 
her prices in the immediate future or any sudden decline 
in lumber values after the conclusion of the war. It must 
be remembered that lumber values at the present time are 
at a very low level upon the basis of comparative values 
with other commodities, which is the true basis of com- 
parison. The only cheap commodity at the present time 
is the dollar, and it therefore does not fulfill its usual 
function as an index of value. 

In the era of reconstruction after the close of the war 
the demand for lumber will be even more urgent than it 
now is. The present heavy Government demands that so 
much is heard about are after all a comparatively small 
fraction of our annual lumber production. At the present 
time the lumberman can exchange a thousand feet of lum 
ber and will receive in return a smaller quantity of mill 
machinery or supplies or feed or almost any other staple 
commodity than at any time in the past, and it is very 
likely that his position in this respect after the war will 
be improved instead of becoming worse. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will welcome further dis- 
cussion of this very interesting and important point.— 
EpITor. | 


WANTS PLANS FOR SMALL KNOCKDOWN 
HOUSES 

Please advise if you can furnish plans for small knocked 
down portable shacks for camping purposes.—INquiry No. 60. 

[This inquiry comes from the State of New York. Last 
week’s issue told of the extensive manufacture of porta- 
ble houses for export to France for military barracks. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no working plans 
that have been anywhere published and that are obtainable 
in stock form, but it probably would be possible to obtain 
plans giving the construction details of these portable 
houses and it should be easily practicable to adapt them 
to almost any form of portable house construction.— 
EDITOR. | 


DREDGING OF LOG PONDS 

We would like to have you advise us the names and ad- 
dresses of firms who have installed steam operated dredging 
cable ways, fitted with orange peel buckets for removing dirt 
from log ponds.—INquiry No. 53. 

[The above inquiry comes from a large northern lum- 
ber manufacturer, Probably the intention is to in- 
quire regarding lumber concerns that have made such in- 
stallations, for the purpose of securing their experience 
in the operating of such equipment. Possibly, how- 
ever, the inquiry is intended to ask for the names and 
addresses of engineering concerns that can make such 
installations on contract. It is probable, however, that 
the former is the actual meaning and any of our read- 
ers, therefore, who can tell of such outfits in operation 
are requested to reply.—Ep1rTor. | 





WANT SPRUCE FOR AIRPLANE STOCK 

We are looking for connections with responsible mills that 
will contract to furnish us with cants or flitches of perfectly 
clear spruce suitable for airplane stock. We will be glad if 
you will make mention of this fact in your columns, —INQUIRY 
No. 93. 

[The above inquiry comes from a large and very 
well known eastern lumber concern. The address will 
be supplied upon request.—EDTIor. | 


WANTS A PURCHASE RECORD SYSTEM 

We are in receipt of letter enclosing sample page of car 
records, for which please accept our thanks. This is not 
exactly what we want. We would like some forms or book, 
if such can be had, showing date and copy of order given and 
then a follow system, showing shipment of car, copy of in 
voice, when unloaded and when settled. 

If there is any information you can give us along this line 
we will appreciate same.—INnquiry No, 67. 


{The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sent to this inquirer on 
its previous letter samples of a car record with a single 
line space for each car and appropriate columns for the 
usual information. : 

It appears from the above letter that something more 
complete is desired and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does 
not believe that a book record would be most convenient 
for this purpose. It would be necessary to copy into the 
book the original order and also the invoice when re- 
ceived. This would take practically a page or so for each 
var, Furthermore, it is not necessary to have this record 
in book form, because while very useful for temporary 
purposes it is of no particular value as a permanent record 
to be consulted for reference purposes at a future date. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would recommend a form 
of docket system similar to that which is being used to 
keep track of inquiries in this department. For this 
purpose provide one file drawer in a vertical file, supplying 
it with ten guides numbered 00, 10, 20 ete, up to 90, and 
with 100 heavy correspondence jackets numbered from 
00 to 99. 

The firm should have its own forms for purchase orders 
in duplicate, preferably making them out on the type- 
writer. As soon as order No. 1437 is given the carbon 
copy of that order would go in to jacket No. 37. The 
first jacket in the file would be a blank jacket and would 
contain a sheet for finding purposes and on this sheet 
order No. 1437 would be entered immediately below order 
1436, giving order number, date, name of seller and a very 
brief description of the general character of the pur- 
chase, as, for instance, ‘‘ Mixed Yellow Pine.’’ Columns 
might also be added to this sheet in which to record the 
date of shipment and, if desired, date of settlement. 

Further correspondence and documents relating: to this 
order would go into the same jacket 37. When the in- 
voice is received the discount date limit of the invoice 
would be noted in an office tickler or other record so that 
settlement within the proper limit may not be overlooked, 
When the car is unloaded and paid for the record appar- 
ently will have served its purpose and the documents in 
jacket 37 may be removed, fastened together and filed in 
the general letter file under the name of the seller, where 
it may be eagily found for further reference purposes if 
desired. 

When another 100 numbers have been used in the nu- 
merical issuance of orders the same jacket in the file will 
be used again for order No. 1537. In other words, the 
jackets are used over and over again, it being assumed 
that 100 order numbers will be entirely sufficient for the 
complete clearing of orders, If, however, this is not the 
case it will be necessary to provide 200 jackets, using the 
first 100 for odd hundred numbers, such as 1537, and the 
second jacket for even hundreds, such as 1637. 

It would seem that a system of this sort would assemble 
the desired information regarding any given purchase in 
convenient form for instant. reference with a minimum of 
clerical work in the writing up of books.—Eprror. } 


OPPO DA A Ah hel 


ACCORDING to the latest figures available the export of 
wooden ties from Japan in 1916 fell off slightly, the 
value being $759,062 compared with ‘a value of $828,119 
in 1915. The value of other lumber exported showed a 
good increase in 1916, the value of the lumber being 
$3,436,026 as compared with $2,024,625 for 1915. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


While the trend of business is uncertain, better 
weather and the improved condition of the railroads 
have had the effect of bettering general conditions. 
The retail prices of many commodities force care in 
purchases by the ultimate consumer; the need for raw 
materials in many lines is so acute that the price paid 
is of secondary importance. In the latter field the 
Government is taking much of the products of manu- 
facture, but there is a very appreciable residue that 
moves less rapidly than could be desired because of 
the care exhibited by civilian buyers. Farm imple 
ments are in good demand and in many sections spring 
work on the farms is beginning to open up in good 
shape. Recent rains in the Southwest and California 
have been of much benefit and so far the winter wheat 
crop outlook is good. Collections are satisfactory on 
the whole and the tendency grows to make deals upon 
as nearly a cash basis as possible. Money is not 80 
easy to secure as ordinarily in the leading money mar- 
kets and around 6 percent is secured on time loans. 
Slowly but surely system and order are being wrought 
in the handling of Government business and this is 
reflected in the wider distribution of war orders so 
that as far as possible the industries that have suffered 
most from the war shall be given work necessary to 
do. In following out this policy a number of wood- 
working factories have been given war orders to take 
the place of business halted by the war. 

% * A 

The southern pine market is unquestionably held up 
by the Government buying, but there seems to be no 
chance of the withdrawal of this support. Of course, 

a part of the domestic demand can 
SOUTHERN not be met because of the require- 
PINE ments of the Government, and this 

demand would unquestionably pick 
up were the needs of the Government satisfied. The 
fact is, however, that the volume of orders being placed 
is less than normal for this time, as revealed by statis- 
ties, and considerably less than at this time last year. 
Take the week ended Feb. 22 for example: this year 
orders were placed for a little in excess of 75 percent 
of normal production; for the same week in 1917 orders 
were placed for a volume of business equal to normal 
production, This is not to be misunderstood; the order 
files of southern pine sellers are very full and there is 
far less stock to offer, broadly speaking, than last year 
or during any normal year, but certain items accumu- 
late despite the efforts of the manufacturers to keep 
down the production to a minimum and because of the 
nature of the market such items may not sell well. It 
is probable, for example, that the demand for 8x8-inch 
and under timbers is not up to the production. When 
the Government issued the order to the sawmills to 
apply all longleaf pine thicker than 2 inches and hav- 
ing a face of 10 inches or wider on Government orders 
this prohibited sawing civilian orders for the larger 
sizes of timber, and as not all of the logs would work 
up into Government material it was necessary to eut 
yard stock. As yard stock has not moved in the usual 
volume it was found necessary to cut more than usual 
of the small size of timbers and naturally these mills 
had to meet the competition from the mills sawing 
shortleaf timbers of the same size. In some sections 
the better grades of finish have accumulated, and while 
the demand for this class of stock is right around nor- 
mal some sellers have made concessions to move abnor- 
mally large stocks. This is why there are ‘‘spots’’ 
in the market, but these ‘‘spots’’ do not indicate any 
weakness; in fact, prices hold firm for items for which 
the demand comes anywhere near equaling the sup- 
ply. Broadly speaking, the supply of cars has improved 
steadily for the last six weeks and in sections in the 
South a full, normal supply of cars is available. The 
Government is buying more retail stock now and the 
volume of orders from country yards is increasing. For 
the week ended Feb. 22 orders for 75,766,100 feet were 
booked by 148 mills, shipments amounted to 81,821,700 
feet, while production was 82,131,323 feet. Normal 
production of these mills is estimated at 100,000,000 
feet. 

* 7” * 

Each week shows improvement in the hardwood 
situation; the car supply is improving, the weather 
is moderating so that operations may be pushed, and 
the manufacturers are getting a bet- 
ter idea of what to cut the logs into 
to meet the demands of the market 
best. In the South especially the supply of box cars 
shows improvement and the embargoes restricting ship- 
ments into the East are being modified. Flat cars are 
still not in sufficient supply to move as many logs as 
the mill operators would like, but even that situation 
has ‘shown improvement. Shipping troubles are far 
from being over, however, for embargoes still tend to 
open up one day and close down the next. Then, too, 
it seems certain that the coming spring high water 
season will not add to the pleasures or profits of manu- 
facturing hardwoods. It is worthy of mention that 
the furniture manufacturers are in a much better frame 
of mind than two months ago, and accordingly plan for 
a fair run of business this year. A feature of this 
business is that the bulk of the furniture will be made 
from native hardwoods and of the substantial character 
suited to the requirements of workers in munition fac- 
tories and manufacturing enterprises in which war time 
wages are being paid. A great deal of attention has 
been given by lumbermen to the amount of lumber that 
will be used in industrial housing projects. It is safe 
to say that the furniture manufacturers have not failed 
to note that furniture will go into all of these houses. 
In the North the sawmills are getting all of the busi- 
ness that it is deemed wise to accept. There is a notable 
disinclination to make contracts for large blocks of 


HARDWOODS 


stock for distant delivery. Prices are firm and on most 
items have an upward tendency. 
* * * 

Shippers of North Carolina pine are optimistic over 
the improvement in the transportation situation. Per- 
mits for the shipment of private as well as Government 

business are being granted, tho from 


NORTH this it should not be inferred that 
CAROLINA the mills are getting all the cars 
PINE needed, by any means. Then, too, 


weather conditions may change sud- 
denly and block all shipments temporarily. There is 
an excellent potential demand for most grades of North 
Carolina pine, tho the manufacturers of this wood are 
in the same position as those of other species. The war 
has greatly changed the nature of the market for a 
large part of the log, and while it has been possible to 
change sawing methods so that the creation of surplus 
stock that moves slowly is held down it is not possible 
to produce only the grades and sizes in active demand. 
So far this condition has not been in evidence to any 
extent, but if shipping conditions should open up in 
the way that is hoped there will be some items in small 
demand with concessions made to move them. In- 
creased manufacturing and yarding costs and carrying 
charges all operate to increase the expense of putting 
lumber aboard vessels or on cars, and with a brisker 
market the items that are really in demand will prob- 
ably increase in price. Water transportation has not 
opened up much, tho it will not be long until vessels 
will be moving a good deal of lumber. 

* % * 

Demand for cypress from the country yard trade is 
on the increase. A good demand was experienced from 
this division all winter, so not much of a spurt was to 
be expected this spring. The call 
from the factories is good, and when 
the class of stock and the volume or- 
dered by the Government are taken into consideration 
it seems hardly likely that the mills will have a surplus 
of any items for some time. This is borne out by the 
reluctance of mills to accept orders for straight cars 
and buyers find it much easier to place orders for mixed 
cars. The supply of cars at the mills is better and it 
seems fully likely that the demand will increase as 
soon as embargoes are cleared up. Supplies of cypress 
are very low in many of the eastern distributing cen- 
ters and the only thing that holds back trade in this 
wood is the impossibility of getting shipments thru 
the embargoes. [very week brings improvement in that 
situation now, and with good weather there seems to 
be no reason for expecting any change in this tendency. 
Prices remain firm and on a few of the scarcer items 
exhibit an upward trend. 


CYPRESS 


* x * 

The demand from the yard trade for hemlock lacks 
the usual spring time pep, but this is largely made up 
for by the volume taken for box and crating purposes. 
Also the Government is taking more 
or less for construction purposes, and 
more orders from this source and of 
this character may be expected. The Quartermaster 
Corps has an estimated $290,000,000 worth of building 
operations to get under way as soon as possible, and it 
is certain that some of this money will be spent for 
hemlock. <A real rest would do stocks of hemlock much 
good and allow the mills to fill out the items that are 
lowest. While the yard trade is undeniably quiet there 
is a steady flow of orders that in the long run totals 
up to a respectable figure. As one large manufacturer 
remarked, there is nothing spectacular about the mar- 
ket, but it is satisfactory for that very reason—a 
steady, dependable sort of demand that is not remark- 
able but is satisfying to those concerned. Prices remain 
firm with little fluctuation. 


* e * 


HEMLOCK 


A hasty inspection of the white pine market might 
lead to the conclusion that it is quiet; an attempt to 
place an order would dissipate this conclusion quickly. 

Iu the first place, the prices obtained 


WHITE are such that they could be gotten 
PINE only in a very good market. Not 


that the prices may be termed ex- 
cessive, in view of the quality of the wood, but, as in 
the case with cypress, the manufacturers are the ones 
that are making the market and so get the price that 
they want. Stocks in first hands have not accumulated 
any; in fact, it is doubtful if they ever were so small 
with so little prospect of being largely increased. The 
factory trade takes a lot of white pine and the box 
makers consume all that it is possible for them to get 
hold of. The ear situation is a little better, tho it is 
not normal by any means. The white pine mills, tho, 
have been a bit more fortunate than those in other 
sections regarding the car supply most of the time. 
The great trouble is to get a car thru to its destination 
once it is loaded. Delays are almost endless. Prices 
are firm. 
* * x 
Spruce, spruce, more spruce for airplanes is the con- 
tinual demand from the Government, and under that 


stimulus production is being speeded up in great shape . 


in the West. This naturally means 
that the production of side lumber 
is on the increase, and in some cases 
this stock is stacking up in the yards until it is becom- 
ing a serious problem. In other cases, however, box 
factories are making a good hole in all of the available 
stock, and with the tendency of the Government to 
spread purchases of boxes and such commodities out so 
that a number of firms will be benefited it seems prob- 
able that the mills will not lack orders eventually. 
Then, too, the Government fully recognizes that there 


SPRUCE 


is a physical maximum beyond which it is impossible 
to fill a sawmill yard and will be ready to assist in 
moving the stock. In the East the mills continue to 
sell without difficulty. There, too, the demand from box 
and crating interests is very keen, with every prospect 
of becoming even keener. Many of the larger yards 
are making arrangements or have arranged to install 
box factories, and it seems certain that the sur 
face of the demand for the wooden package has just 
been scratched. Freight moves slowly; it is handled 
with extreme roughness even for freight; it is likely to 
he stored for a time where it is more or less subject to 
to the elements—all of these factors help to increase 
the popularity of the wooden box. Then there is the 
war created demand for boxes and crates. Sizes suited 
only for ordinary building purposes are in moderate 
demand, but on the whole prices remain firm and sellers 
have no reason to complain. 

Tn California and southern Oregon the car supply 
has improved and the labor shortage is less in evidence 
so that the manufacturers are more hopeful. Embar. 

goes continue to restrict shipments 
WESTERN tho the recent Pct ear- 
PINES ried far enough will greatly help. In 
this connection it should be remem- 
bered that the embargoes referred to are those of the 
Kast and middle West. A good demand for all of the 
stock that can be shipped is noted and plans are being 
pressed actively to assure as large a production this 
summer as possible. There is little change in the situa- 
tion in the Inland Empire, tho it must be remarked 
of that territory that the volume of orders being placed 
is small for this time of year. This is partly because 
of the broken condition of the stocks and the conse- 
quent inability to take new orders and partly because 
retail buying is slack. Then, too, the supply of cars 
is not so good as it was a couple of weeks ago, to judge 
by the actual record of shipments, and this helps to 
make shippers chary of taking orders, especially when 
order books are well filled. A thing worth noting be- 
cause of its possible bearing on the market later is the 
action this week of the Montana legislature in appro- 
priating $500,000 to be lent to farmers to help increase 
the production of wheat. In Montana the greater part 
of the wheat is ordinarily handled in bulk and an in- 
crease in the production therefore means more gran- 
aries. For the week ended Feb. 16 a group of thirty 
Inland Empire mills cut 14,191,427 feet, booked orders 
for 11,600,000 feet and shipped 15,490,000 feet. Actual 
production was slightly less than 60 percent of normai 
produetion. 

* % * © 


The Government control of the Douglas fir market 
becomes more comprehensive every week; the west 
Coast is being turned to more and more for the large 

ship timbers, an order for at least 
DOUGLAS 10,000,000 feet of which is now in 
FIR prospect, if indeed it has not been 

placed. Every step possible is being 
taken to speed up the wooden ship program, and in 
this Douglas fir plays a larger and larger part. This 
makes it harder and harder to place commercial busi- 
ness, and this, in part, accounts for the less than normal 
volume of orders being placed. A certain amount of 
retail business is being booked all the time and a fair 
volume of stock is being shipped. A working day of 
eight hours with pay on the hour basis is starting among 
the Coast mills. For example, on March 1 some of the 
sawmills on Bellingham Bay started working eight 
hours and a number of others are said to contemplate 
similar action. While the ear supply is not good less 
complaints than usual are heard. Manufacturers’ 
stocks are badly broken, tho some items that inevitably 
result from the production of ship lumber are in large 
supply. Prices are firm, with an upward tendency. 
For the week ended Feb. 16 a group of 122 mills cut 
69,977,086 feet, or 17,807,714 feet less than normal 
production of 87,784,800 feet. Orders booked were 
helow actual production 9,113,846 feet, or 13.02 percent, 
While shipments were below actual production 8,396,003 
feet, or 12 percent. Orders were below shipments 717,843 
fect or 1.15 percent, the largest loss being in the rail 
trade, where orders were below shipments 7,140,000 feet, 
or 14.27 percent. Export cargo orders for 1,688,000 feet 
and domestic cargo orders for 9,537,543 feet were 
booked, 


x * % 


As usual, the red cedar shingle market is spotted. 
By that is meant that in some districts the supply is 
not in excess of the demand, and there the market is 

firm, while in other districts the sup- 
SHINGLES, ply is in excess of the demand and 
LATH there prices are weak. Transit cars 
grow scarcer in consuming markets 
as a result of the car shortage of a month or six weeks 
ago on the Coast. Just now the supply of cars is bet- 
ter at loading points, and unless the demand in some 
districts improves before these cars arrive the prospect 
is not very encouraging. Shingle logs are none too 
plentiful and shingle manufacturers are seldom suc- 
cessful in wringing concessions from the loggers. ‘‘It 
is a pity that the shingle manufacturers do not take 
a hint from the fellows who sell them logs,’’ was the 
remark of a prominent shingle man when commenting 
on the log market. Red cedar shingles are being sub- 
stituted for the cypress article in some sections because 
of the searcity and price of the latter. Cypress shingles 
sell pretty well tho and the mills are not accumulating 
any great supplies. White cedar shingles are moving 
slowly, but the manufacturers have small supplies and 
maintain prices fairly well. Lath are not in «active 
demand. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


With the arteries of transportation slowly clearing 
of the congestion that retarded industry and curtailed 
plant operation during the last two months, interest is 
again turning to the necessity of increased production. 
Necessarily, to continue to produce faster than the 
transportation systems could carry the production to 
the consumer simply contributed to the strain on the 
credit structure of the country, without actually accom- 
plishing anything. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
Garfield fuel order has been productive of good, in that 
jt has assisted in clearing up the transportation con- 
gestion and in paving the way for increased activity 
in our industrial plants. 

Primarily, the most needed developments in this coun- 
try, in this war crisis, is the increase of our transporta- 
tion facilities, especially equipment and terminals for 
railroads and ocean carriers. It is useless to build ships 
unless we have terminal facilities or dockage at both 
ends of the voyage adequate to load and unload the 
vessels. There is no question about the facilities here 
if our land transportation system can be sufficiently co- 
ordinated to prevent congestion at the docks and at 
the same time can lay down where it can be readily 
handled the freight that is needed to load the vessels. 
Naturally, however, the provision of adequate unload- 
ing facilities and dock room as well as warehouses on 
the other side of the Atlantie involves a considerable 
problem; unquestionably the European belligerents are 
utilizing every foot of dock room that is available to 
them in handling the supplies for their armies. Hence 
this country must rely upon the dock facilities that it 
creates to care for its own supplies. 

In so vast an undertaking it requires time to develop 
all the necessary facilities to solve the problem such as 
is confronting the United States both at home and 
abroad. It need not be surprising therefore if mistakes 
are made or if there is a lack of codrdination in all of 
our efforts. England experienced this in the first two 
years of the war, and to some extent is still experienc- 
ing mistakes in lack of coérdination and the same is 
true of France and Italy. The remarkable feature of 
our own development is that we have made such mar- 
velous progress in so short a period of time. It is well 
to bear in mind these ideas of what has been accom- 
plished since our entrance into the war as one of the 
greatest reassurances of what lies ahead once all of our 
energies are reasonably well codrdinated. 

It is now becoming evident that the present war will 
not be of short duration. Only an accident, it would 
seem, such as a collapse of the German credit structure, 
can be counted upon to bring an early peace. Every 
indication points in the direction of a continuance of 
the military campaign until Germany has been driven 
back and crushed. This means that not only must our 
war efforts be coérdinated but that each individual 
American will be called upon to perform a part in win- 
ning the war. Further armies must be formed and 
drilled and for every man that bears arms at least five 
must be engaged in industrial activities to support 
him. Besides this an enormous amount of production 
is necessary to care for the comforts of those in civil 


life. This codrdination must be intensified in this 
national crisis. There must be a greater elimination of 
waste than has ever been experienced in this country 
or in any nation in the world. 

Increased production from now on will be imperative, 
for only thru inereased production can the needs of the 
nation be properly provided. It is obvious that on the 
estimated investment income of this country for 1917 
the Government can not continue expenditures aggre- 
gating $19,000,000,000 without drawing on invested 
wealth, and to continue to disturb invested wealth 
means to depress values and disarrange credits gener- 
ally. Necessarily, in the initial year of war, when a 
sudden transformation from a peace basis to a war basis 
became essential because our state of unpreparedness 
made it imperative that not only our war expenses but 
a considerable capital investment in enterprises to 
facilitate the war had to be provided for, there was 
some dislocation of invested funds. 

England and France both went thru this experience, 
and under much more trying conditions. It required 
England nearly two years to codrdinate her industrial 
activity so as to speed up her production and she accom- 
plished this at a time when she was lending credit to 
her Allies in unprecedented amounts. France, because 
her territory was invaded, practically transferred her 
industries from a peace to a war production basis in a 
much briefer period of time. War today is the principal 
business of both France and England, but it is just 
as much the principal business of the United States, if 
the American people can only be brought to realize that 
fact. 

Bearing this in mind, the American people should 
not lose sight of the fact that, while war supplies are 
needed in large quantities, among the most potent ele- 
ments in waging a war are money and credit. At the 
present time we have ample circulating media and the 
machinery to expand them as rapidly as is necessary and 
still keep our banking position sound. There need be 
no apprehension of a shortage of money, but the avail- 
able capital supply, which is mobile wealth, is being 
absorbed by the Government so rapidly that is causing 
a strain and is makjng inroads in our available banking 
funds. In order to insure the required elasticity in 
our capital situation it is imperative that the necessary 
machinery be provided to make the more fixed forms of 
investment available for use temporarily as a basis for 
eredit, without clogging our banking system and thus 
upsetting or weakening our credit structure. This is 
the chief, problem confronting the Treasury at the 
present time. 

In order to accomplish this the War Finance Corpo- 
ration has been suggested by Secretary McAdoo. This 
has a double purpose: First, it is to afford a means of 
converting advances made by banks on fixed forms of 
investment into a liquid form of credit that will pass 
current temporarily and under penalized conditions that 
would prevent permanenf inflation; second, to provide a 
place where essential industries, unable to borrow at 
the hanks because of weakened credit conditions, can be 
cared for temporarily thru the use of Government credit, 


extended in the form of direct loans. As to whether this 
method of procedure is wise depends upon two things 
chiefly. First, conservative management of the War 
Finance Corporation is essential, but no less important 
is the second; namely, increased production of essential 
industries in order to provide for a larger investment 
fund out of the savings of the American people. 

All this involves conservative individual management 
of our activities and business affairs and the elimination 
of waste all along the line, from the great corporation to 
the individual citizen. This does not mean that activi- 
ties should be curtailed. As a matter of fact, every 
effort should be made to increase our activities, but this 
should be accomplished thru the redirection of activities 
to the end that they may be made effective in winning 
the war. One of the important munitions of war is 
money. Anything that creates money thru production 
is imperative and essential. Thrift, if properly directed, 
is needed, but thrift if carried to the extent of parsi- 
mony is likely to prove harmful. Saving, if followed 
along the line of eliminating waste, will be beneficial, 
but saving when carried to the extent of hoarding is a 
menace to the country in a national crisis like this. 

Increased production together with development of 
some of our banking facilities such as a wider use of 
acceptances now available will go far to make the War 
Finance Corporation and other Government activities 
sound. In the first place, there must be a conservation 
of the capital supply until thru the profits from in- 
creased production the available smount of new capital 
is equal to the Government’s annual requirement for 
its own war expenses and for loans to its Allies. The 
Capital Issues Committee is exercising a proper super- 
vision over the output of new securities, limiting mu- 
nicipal and other borrowings to those that are impera- 
tive for the protection of credit and to assist the Gov- 
ernment’s war activity. The War Finance Corporation, 
which will take over this phase of the capital conserva- 
tion plan, will go further by protecting the banks in 
extending credit on the fixed forms of collaterals when 
necessary under certain conditions, 

This will conserve our capital supplies, until thru in- 
creased production we can bring that portion of our an- 
nual income that is made available for investment up 
to the actual annual expenditures of the Government, + 
When this is accomplished investment values will be 
pretty well stabilized, for the cost of capital will cease 
to rise. The question is, can this be accomplished in a 
single year? and the answer to that lies in the indi- 
vidual effort put forth by the American people. If 
every individual does his share to increase production 
and to conserve income, eliminate waste and idleness 
and join in a concerted effort to codrdinate all of the 
nation’s activities and man power to the single purpose 
of winning the war there is no question that the supply 
of capital produced in a single year can be made ade- 
quate to meet our annual war requirements on the pres- 
ent basis of taxation and the estimated financing thru 
bonds. To the extent that we fall short of this aecom- 
plishment, to that extent we may charge ourselves with 
lagging in our individual duty to the nation, 





LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 


Due to the great demand for dwellings in 
Texas, the building activity there is very pronounced. Ap- 
proximately 100 residences, the majority 4- or 5-room cot- 
tages, are now under construction. Realty dealers report 
there is not a desirable house for rent in the entire city. 

The huge Y. M. C. A. clubhouse erected by the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. at Pueblo, Colo., for its 6,000 employees is 
rapidly nearing completion. To the original appropriation 
of $300,000 for the building has been added $50,000 for 
additional dormitories for the employees, who are of many 
nationalities. At Bayonne, N. J., the Standard Oil Co., 
International Nickel Co., Tidewater Oil Co., Babcock & Wilcox 
Co. and other concerns are joining in the erection of a 
$250,000 Y. M. C. A. building. ‘The local industries also 
have appropriated $15,000 a year for its maintenance. 

The great activity in the construction of factories, ware- 

houses and ship yards in the cities across the bay and else- 
where in northern California makes business for San Fran- 
cisco architects, lumber dealers and contractors, enabling 
them to tide over dull periods in the local building industry. 
A considerable amount of work of this character is planned 
for cities in the section lying between San Francisco and 
Sacramento. Altho the two principal army cantonments in 
California are practically completed more Government work 
is in sight. San Francisco architects have been given com- 
missions for the construction of Government buildings in 
connection with the projected aviation camp and training 
school to be rushed to completion at Mills, twelve miles 
from Sacramento. It is estimated that the buildings and 
other improvements to, be made at the site will cost $1,220,000. 
The aviation camp alone will require $750,000. According 
to the plans fifty-two buildings are to be erected, including 
barracks, mess halls and hangars. 
, Harry J. Gentholtz, active secretary of the Builders’ & 
Traders’ Exchange of Flint, Mich., in a public statement re- 
cently emphasized the need for a continuance of building 
activities now in order to prepare for the prosperity of peace. 
He referred to the fact that the growth and development of 
any community are measured to a great extent by the num- 
ber and character of its homes and buildings, and that in in- 
dustrial centers the housing of employees has become a prob- 
em. ‘Industrial success,” he said, “depends largely upon 
Satisfied and contented employees. ‘The lack of decent and 
comfortable living accommodations for workmen and their 
families is without doubt one of the chief reasons for ineffi- 
cient labor and the shortage of laborers. Not only from this 
Section or those sections where war activities are greatest 
but from all parts of the country comes a call for more houses 
and the matter of building them is being considered by manu- 
facturers and communities. Sufficient and better housing will 
80 a long way toward solving the labor problem.” 

The housing committee of the war work council of the 
Y. W. C. A., of which Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, jr., is chair- 
man, has issued a booklet giving detailed information, in- 
cluding plans and elevations, for housing for girls and 


Beaumont, - 


women employed in munitions and uniform factories, the 
number of whom is rapidly increasing. This booklet is being 
sent to more than 7,000 manufacturers. This organization 
is endeavoring to see that a part of the appropriation which 
Congress is expected to make soon for the housing of workers 
in munitions plants be spent for the proper housing of un- 
attached women and girl workers in the industrial centers 
where war contracts are being executed. As a demon- 
stration of proper housing the Y. W. C. A. is erecting at its 
own cost a model home for girls at Charleston, 8. C., where 
many female workers are employed in the Government navy 
uniform factory, and where the housing problem is acute, 
Fifteen hundred houses are needed in Detroit, Mich., at 
present, according to Charles I. Bowen, secretary of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. While this 
demand has failed to cause any speculative building, Mr. 
Bowen expects that large factory owners will soon seek co- 





Here’s a New Capital for You 




















[From the Providence (R. I.) Journal] 


This Is What Happens to a Quitter 


BUILDING FIELD 


operation of the Government in supplying the demand. 
Homer Warren & Co., real estate dealers and building man- 
agers, already have agreed to construct 300 houses in the 
western section of the city, where Dodge Bros. are building 
a large plant for the handling of war contracts, but this still 
leaves a big shortage. Local builders who were somewhat 
apprehensive after Secretary McAdoo’s manifesto urging 
abandonment of unnecessary home building for the period 
of the war have been reassured that the secretary did not 
refer to the smaller workingmen’s homes, which are s0 
palpably needed, They plan to go ahead with projected 
operations in a month or two, according to the latest in- 
formation, and retailers have taken hope that business will 
at least have a normal trend, altho not so active as in the 
last two years, when the spring building starts. 


The building situation at Shreveport, La., appears to be a 
little brighter, with some large jobs in prospect. A modern 
apartment house is to be built by Minor Merriwether and 
J. J. Lyon, it is announced, and the Louisiana State Fair 
Association ix arranging to erect an agricultural building 
to cost $62,500. Recently the Caddo Parish police jury ap- 
propriated $20,000 to the building fund, to which Louisiana 
xave $25,000, the State fair association $5,000 and the city 
of Shreveport $12,500. The building will be ready for use 
at the 1918 fair this fall, 

The announcement that a $15,000,000 building will be 
erected in New York by the Cunard Steamship Co. on the 
site of the old Stevens House caused much comment during 
the week and architects of that city state that other similar 
announcements may be expected which will demonstrate 
that after all a large amount of construction will be under 
way before long. One recognized authority predicts a strong 
building movement to start with the advent of spring months. 
There is a difference of opinion in this respect, but the 
Cunard announcement gives hope that some of these predic- 
tions may be fulfilled. During the last two weeks Govern- 
ment building work again occupied a prominent position in 
the news, From the viewpoint of the building trades and 
the material interests this phase of activity is taking on addi- 
tional significance, both from the fact of its great cost and 
necessity and again because it assists in enabling the con- 
tractors to hold their working forces intact -pending a gen- 
eral revival of building operations of a private character. 


at rr er eee 


ACCORDING to German newspapers, wood is now being 
widely used in place of ivory, celluloid and other sub- 
stances in the manufacture of combs in Germany. Ex- 
cellent toilet combs, it is stated, are made from thin, clear 
birch and beech. They are light in weight, clean and 
cheaper than any other kind of comb and have proved 
entirely satisfactory in use. These new war combs in 
clude ornamental combs that frequently are carved or 
painted. 
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MEMPHIS FOREST ENGINEERS REACH FRANCE 


Earlier Apprehension Is Relieved—Advices Account 
for Eight Young Patriots 


Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 25.—Word has been received 
of the safe arrival in France of a number of Memphis 
boys who are members of the Twentieth Engineers 
(forest). Considerable concern had heen felt, as the 
contingent of which these boys were a part was on the 
water when the Tuscania was torpedoed. Among those 
who have reached the other side is Marion Wellford, 
son of W. L. Wellford, president of the Chickasaw 
CGooperage Co., of this city. Previous to joining the 
colors young Wellford was associated with his father 
in the cooperage business. He has a practical knowledge 
of timber as well as the manufacturing end of the coop- 
erage business, hence felt that the place where he could 
render the best service was in the forest engineers or 
so-called ‘‘lumberjack’’ regiment. Word has also been 
received of the safe arrival of Paul Rush, W. C. Thomp 
son, Donald E. Thompson, Joseph Cooper, J. KE. Kater 
henry and John J. Pilkinton, all of Memphis, and Harold 
Harris, of Wynne, Ark. It is presumed that Harry 
Love and Howard W. Green, of Memphis are also 
safely on the other side, as they were in the same detach- 
ment as the others mentioned, altho no direct word has 
yet been received concerning them. 


PBDI LL OOOO 


WAR RISK INSURANCE COVERS SOLDIER LOGGERS 


ABERDEEN-HoQuiAM, WASH., Feb. 23.—The State in 
dustrial insurance law does not apply to the forestry sol- 
diers employed in the lumber camps of Washington who 
are getting out rived spruce, according to information re 
ceived from the judge advocate general’s office. The 
judge advocate general holds that all soldier loggers come 
under the war risk insurance policy of the Government. 
He is quoted as saying: 

I am of the opinion that these enlisted men must be re 
garded as members of the military forces of the United States 
and in no sense in the employ of any of the private employers 
or industrial concerns in question. If injured or killed in 
performance of their duty commanded of them by their su 
perior officers in the production of aircraft spruce they would 
be entitled to the benefits of the war risk insurance act of 
Oct. 6, 1917; consequently the workmen's compensation and 
medical aid laws of the State of Washington have no applica 
tion to these enlisted men, 





CANAL PROJECT IS ASSURED 


New Or.LEANS, LaA., Feb. 25.—The project to con 
struct an industrial canal here, connecting the Mississippi 
River and Lake Ponchartrain and affording water front 
age and basin facilities for ship building and other in 
dustries, is now practically assured. The Dock Board, 
Levee Board and Public Belt Commission have formally 
approved it and promised financial support; a commit- 
tee of engineers has endorsed the plans and local banking 
representatives have agreed to carry the bonds needed to 

‘ finance it. In a report published yesterday Mayor Behr 

man announced that ‘‘each detail has been arranged and 
there remains but the selection of the site and the actual 
construction of the eanal and locks. I have written,’’ 
the mayor added, ‘‘to. W. H. Sullivan, of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., suggesting that he take the lead 
in the organization of a corporation or company to build 
wooden ships at some point along the route of the pro 
posed canal.’’? Other ship building industries are in 
prospect, among them the organization of a company 
financed by local capital to build steel ships of 9,500 
tons. If the Government approves the enterprise and 
insures early delivery of the necessary material, by 
priority orders, it is believed that the canal may be 
completed, with its kecks, in twelve to fifteen months. 





HELP WANTED TO PLANT TREES 

Harrisburg, Pa., Feb, 25.—There are over 21,000,000 
seedlings in the State forest nurseries, about 15,000,000 
of which are large enough to plant this spring and 
8,000,000 of which are of such size that they must be 
planted if serious Joss is to be avoided. So many of 
the foresters have enlisted that those now in the service 
can not plant the number of trees that must be set out, 
and to overcome this difliculty it is proposed to set out 
five or six large plantations, of a million trees or more, 
probably in Union, Tioga and Westmoreland counties, 
where -all available labor will be assembled in camps 
and set to work to do the planting. 

The planting season will begin about April 5 and will 
last until the latter part of May. To do this work the 
department of forestry wants to hire several hundred 
men. The students of the State College of Forestry of 
Syracuse have been considering the subject and already 
about twenty-five of them have agreed to enter the camps 
for the period before farm work starts. 





HOUSING PROBLEM IS ACUTE 


_ SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 25.—Savannah is up against 
the proposition of furnishing sufficient housing for the 
employees of the various ship yards around the city. 
Adequate housing facilities for the employees of the 
Terry Shipbuilding Corporation are urged as a matter 
of vital importance in a letter sent by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation of the United States Shipping Board 
thru the director of housing, J. Rogers Flannery. The 
letter has been received by Acting Mayor Wright, who 
has taken the matter up with the Board of Trade. 
Whether the solution will come in the building of many 
wooden houses as has been urged in other cities is not 
known but something certainly must be done. 


That the production of the Terry yard is being se- 
riously retarded by the lack of housing facilities for 
the workmen and that the inadequacy of existing trans- 
portation facilities from the city to the plant is another 
factor in delaying the work are emphasized in the let- 
ter. The importance of the question not only to the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation but to the country at 
large is also emphasized, the necessity of maximum 
capacity production at all ship yards being regarded 
us essential to the success of the war. 

The letter suggests that.a remedy to the housing 
situation may lie in extending transportation facilities 
into sections of the city where houses may be secured 
but where, on account of poor transportation facilities, 
the men are unable to live and get to work on time. 





MAPLE TREE GROWS OUT OF STONE ROOF 

GREENSBURG, IND., Feb. 25.—Indiana is justly famous 
for the richness of its soil. So rich is the soil, indeed, 
that there are residents of the State who maintain that 
the very rocks will grow things, and in support of their 
contention they point to the maple tree growing on the 
court house tower in Greensburg, and shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

It will be noted that this tree is growing out of a 
mortar joint. The seed was dropped in this joint years 
ago, and there sprouted and grew. Just how long ago 
that was is a debatable question. A number of the resi- 
dents of Greensburg maintain that the tree is about 35 
years old, but recently a former citizen of Greensburg 
returned to the city and told a number of the citizens 
that the tree was growing in its present place forty-six 
years ago when he left the city. 

The maple tree is 15 feet high and its trunk is 4% 
inches in diameter. The stone used in building this roof 
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INDIANA MAPLE GROWING IN ODD SITUATION 


was taken from quarries within four miles of the building 
site and the slabs are very large, as may be seen from the 
illustration. At one time there were four maple trees 
growing out of the tower roof, but three had to be taken 
out in 1888, when the building was overhauled, as these 
three were doing injury to the stone. The one left stand- 
ing apparently is doing no damage to the roof. The tree 
puts out its foliage at the same time as the other trees 
in the vicinity of the court house and attracts much atten- 
tion from visitors to Greensburg. 





WAIT FOR GOVERNMENT PRICE SETTLEMENT 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 25.—A final settlement as to 
the prices which the United States Government will al- 
low the yards here for the lumber requisitioned by the 
military authorities is eagerly awaited. So far the yard 
men have been working under a temporary compact, 
according to which certain sums are allowed, but these 
the retailers regard as entirely too low in the face of 
the figures they would have to pay to replace the lumber 
withdrawn and as failing to take in the overhead charges 
inseparable from the operation of a yard. The Govern- 
ment has promised to make good any difference found 
to exist after an examination into the cost of conducting 
the business, and a definite settlement was to have been 
arrived at by Feb. 1. At that time, however, the date 
was advanced to Feb. 15, and again, until now March 1 
is mentioned as the time. 

In Baltimore two examinations have been made so 
far and the exact status of the inquiry does not appear 
to be definitely known. 

To facilitate the work of taking care of the needs of 
the Government there has been established what is 
known as the Retail Lumber Emergency Bureau, with 
headquarters at 1727 Pennsylvania Avenue, and with E. 
K. Ebert in charge. Thru this bureau the wants of the 
Government are made known and it’ is also put in the 
position to turn the business over to the yards that 
are able to take care of them. 





EMPLOYEES COMPLIMENT A GENERAL MANAGER 





Stage a Banquet as Expression of Regard—Mutual Loy. 
alty and Efficiency Exemplified 





GRovETON, TEX., Feb. 25.—The employees of the Trin- 
ity County Lumber Co. gave a very elaborate banquet 
at the Locke Hotel in this city on the evening of Feb, 
16, in special honor of 8. Bridgewater, who after spend- 
ing fifteen months in Groveton as general manager of 
the company was leaving to devote himself to other 
duties connected with his position as general manager 
of the Joyce southern interests. J. Stanley Joyce, of 
Chicago, vice president of the Trinity County Lumber 
Co., and B. Stalleup, the newly appointed superintendent 
and general manager, were also present as guests of 
honor. 

W. W. Wallace, general sales manager, was the toast- 
master. After the guests had found their places, ap. 
propriately indicated by place cards held by miniature 
imitation split pine logs with a George Washington 
hatchet in one end and a sprig of cherry in the other, 
flanked by nut containers in varied designs of pine logs 
and stumps, and preceding the serving of the banquet, 
Toastmaster Wallace presented R. EK. Minton, general 
attorney of the company, who fittingly expressed the 
sentiments of the employees, as follows: 


When the representatives of organized labor are making 
such strenuous efforts to organize all branches of labor, and 
when they are making demands for shorter hours and more 
pay, and are shutting down‘ those industries so vital at this 
time to the life of the freest country the sum ever shone upon, 
because the owners will not pay them a premium for con- 
fiscating the plant, the owners, managers, foremen and em- 
ployees of the Trinity County Lumber Co. can meet around 
the festive board in fraternal unison, and all be free and at 
ease, because each has treated the other fairly, and is con- 
scious of having done to the others what he would have done 
to himself. 

Some have spoken of this as a farewell banquet to Mr. 
Bridgwater, but I would not have it so. During his stay with 
us we all learned that the name is the synonym of all that 
is fair alike to the company and the employees. The humblest 
of us “butt into his office’ with impunity, assured of a ready 
response to all just demands, and we have learned better than 
to present any others. We find him always ready to pay just 
compensation for a “delivery of the goods,” but always in- 
sisting that they be fully “delivered.” Familiar with every 
detail, from the standing tree to the finished product loaded 
into the car, he is able to decrease waste and increase both 
quantity and grade of output. From the humblest ‘‘flat-head” 
to the vice president, we all wish him well in his new labors, 
and assure him of a hearty welcome on his semi-monthly visits 
to us. 

To our new manager and to our vice president we pledge 
our wholehearted coéperation. We are glad the spirit of the 
I. W. W. can not survive in the atmosphere around our plant. 

Because of the dire necessities of our country for increased 
shipping, shall we not all gird up our loins, take up any slack 
found in any department and, with all speed, rush the ship 
timbers that there may be the required amount of tonnage to 
keep the life-Jine from the western front to us intact? Frie- 
tion at this end of the line means unmarked graves at that 
end, 


Shall we not Stalle-up, Hugh(es) the Groves, Bridge the 
Waters from the Fountain to the front, Hale Hazards on the 
boche and all re-Joyce? 

Following the serving of the first course—a delicious 
oyster cocktail—Toastmaster Wallace in a few appro- 
priate remarks paid a high tribute to the guest of honor 
and to Mr. Stalleup, saying that had the choosing of a 
successor to Mr. Bridgewater been left to him his first, 
foremost and, only choice would have been Mr. Stalleup. 
The employees, said he, had given to Mr. Bridgewater 
100 percent loyalty and efficiency and his successor 
could rely on the same sort of wholehearted support. 
Characterizing Mr. Bridgewater as not only a first class 
employer but as a friend to every man in the organiza- 
tion, Mr. Wallace expressed the gratification felt by 
all present that altho to be no longer located in their 
midst he would continue to visit them at frequent in- 
tervals. 

In response Mr. Bridgewater spoke eloquently and 
feelingly of the pleasant relations that had existed be- 
tween himself and the heads of the various departments, 
and of the hearty codperation that had been given him 
by every employee from the highest to the lowest, all 
having contributed to make the enterprise the great 
success which it now is. He closed by saying that the 
fifteen months he had spent in Groveton were one of the 
happiest periods of his life. 

Next came Dr. C. H. Bradley, chief physician and 
surgeon of the company, who established his place as 
official humorist by dealing out a line of comedy that 
kept everyone roaring with laughter. , ; 

As the banquet proceeded the ten courses were inter- 
spersed with short talks by M. P. Hale, store manager; 
W. C. Matthews, dry goods department; W. M. Groves, 
foreman planing mill; Reed Dominy, grocery depart- 
ment; F, E. Weaver, garage and automobiles; E. C. 
Johnson, shipping department, and others, after which 
the occasion resolved itself intd a sort of experience 
meeting participated in by most of those present. 

Following a standing toast to ‘‘Old Glory’’ cigars 
were passed and the assembly broke up with mutual good 
feeling and congratulations upon having spent a most 
enjoyable and profitable evening. 

Besides those already named the following employees 
were present: ©. ©. Vickrey and ©. R. Hazard, sales 
department; D. W. Pennington, civil engineer; Ben 
Lightfoot, assistant shipping clerk; J. P. Johnson, send- 
in man; O. L. Fountain, dry kilns; E. L. Patterson, 
mill foreman; H. B. Hughes, cashier; Ross Haralson, ac 
counting; E. M. Coleman, mechanic; J. A. Michaelson, 
auditor (Chicago); A. E. Magee, construction foreman; 
Frank Bridgewater, logging, and E. D. MeMillan, cotton 
buyer. 








THE Postoffice Department has asked for bids on the 
construction of five postal airplanes to be used in the 
establishment of regular daily aerial mail routes between 
Washington, Philadelphia and New York. Each airplane 
is to be capable of carrying 300 pounds of mail a dis 
tance of not less than 200 miles. 
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INTERNATIONAL STANDARDIZING IS IN PROSPECT 


Delegates of Allied Countries to Confer in England— 
Would Conserve Power 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25.—The aircraft board to- 
day announced the arrival in England of delegates from 
all Allied countries for a conference on international 
standards. The conference will discuss the standardiza- 
tion of manufacturing materials as related to the pro- 
duction of machinery, motors, aircraft ete. Lumber 
suitable for use in different parts of aircraft construe- 
tion necessarily will be among the subjects considered. 

The American delegation, headed by F. G. Diffen for 
the aircraft board, includes members from all the promi- 
nent engineering societies of the country—the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, the American Society of Testing 
Materials ete. There are also members from the air- 
craft board, the advisory committee for aeronautics, the 
signal corps, the navy and the original international 
aircraft standards board, from which this conference is 
an outgrowth. 

The poreere of this interallied meeting, which is the 
result of thé efforts of Mr. Diffen, is to enable better 
industrial service to be given with less man-hour effort, 
thru relieving plants from carrying in stock unstandard 
materials for which there is small call, and concentrat- 
ing on materials of known performance for the same 
work. 

No attempt will be made by the conference to stand- 
ardize airplane constructions, but rather only those 
materials and units which are at present causing con- 
fusion in purchase and delivery and for which suitable 
standards can be established. 





STRIKE AT WOODEN SHIP PLANT 


OLyMPIA, WasuH., Feb. 23.—More than 300 men em- 
ployed in the Olympia plant of the Sloan Shipbuilding 
Co. walked out on strike. The plant was recently taken 


at Boville attended the men and made an examination 
of the food. The remainder of the chicken repast, it was 
found, showed ‘that the food had been sprinkled with con- 
centrated lye. 

The men who had been poisoned organized a searching 
party for the missing cook but no trace of him was found. 





HUGE SUNDAY TABERNACLE IS COMPLETED 


When ‘‘Billy’’ Sunday opens his evangelistic cam- 
paign in Chicago on March 15 he will be able to con- 
duct his picturesque saving of souls in perhaps the 
largest wooden structure ever erected. Moreover, the 
fact that the largest Sunday tabernacle is built of 
wood makes the structure a resonant one and adds 
effectiveness to the remarkable capabilities of the 
famous evangelist. The big structure, which has re- 
ceived its finishing touches, is located on the lake front 
at Chicago Avenue, which is on the north side below 
Lincoln Park. Work on it was begun several weeks 
ago and a small army of carpenters so rushed the con- 
struction that its completion was reached several days 
before contemplated. 

The building is 334 feet long and 24714 feet wide 
and required 500,000 feet of lumber in its construction. 
It is larger than either the New York or Boston taber- 
nacle and will seat 500 more persons than the New York 
structure. It has forty-one double doors, and it is esti- 
mated that the big crowd it will hold can be emptied in 
two and one-half minutes should that be necessary. 
There will be 475 ushers to handle the crowd and not 
only will there be a seating capacity for approximately 

2,000 persons but standing room for 4,000 more. A 
new feature of the Chicago tabernacle over others built 


for Sunday is a ‘‘pit’’ in front of the stage, in which. 


he can drop, almost to the floor level, when he shakes 
the hands of hundreds of ‘‘trail hitters’? when they 
pass in line by him. The lumber for the structure was 
furnished by the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., of 
Chicago. Chicago already is agog over the coming of 
Sunday and churches thruout the city are organizing 
their forces which will act as aids to the Sunday eam- 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF EVANGELIST “BILLY” SUNDAY’S CHICAGO TABERNACLE 


over by the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
and operated for a few days on the open shop principle. 
The strike was caused by the refusal of two men to join 
the union. The men were finally urged to return to their 
places and submit all disputes in the future thru the 
regular channels. 

Since taking over the plant, the Government has made 
changes in the personnel. William Piggott, head of the 
emergency fleet wooden ship operations in Washington, 
has named L. M. Waldo as general superintendent of the 
plant and I. A. Peterson as yard superintendent. Both 


men have had practical ship building experience on this 
Coast. ; 





MEN POUR INTO SPRUCE CAMPS 


SpoKANE, WASH., Feb. 23.—Men from all parts of the 
East and middle West are pouring thru Spokane for the 
Coast spruce camps to aid the Government in getting out 
airplane stock, ‘‘There has been quite a drive all over 
the East in the last thirty days to recruit men for this 
particular work,’’ states M. 8. Fulton of Charleston, W. 
Va., who was here a few days with a party of four young 
men headed for the Coast. ‘‘'here were thirty-six men 
on the train we came on who were going to the spruce 
camps and I was informed that travel was heavy on other 
toads.’? Another party of nine men was in the city yes- 
terday. Some were from Boston, Mass., Cloquet, Vir- 
gina and Duluth, Minn. 





COOK POISONS CHICKENS, THEN RESIGNS 


Spokane, WASH., Feb. 23.—An attempt at wholesale 
Polsoning followed by the formation of a lynching party, 
both of which proved futile, is reported this week from a 
lumber camp on Bear Creek near Troy, Ida. A strenuous 
effort is being made by woodsmen to find the man who is 
believed to be responsible for this attempt on the lives of 
eighty men employed in the camp. 

Last Saturday the cook prepared chickens for Sunday 
dinner and then resigned and left camp. The chickens 
were cooked and eaten Sunday, and the eighty men were 

ken sick, some of them violently so. The hospital doctor 





paign. The tabernacle is substantially built and well 
arranged for the purpose. 





GOVERNMENT LUMBER IN SOLID TRAINLOADS 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 23.—Lumber intended for Gov- 
ernment use will be shipped from the Northwest in solid 
trainloads under orders issued this week by Federal rep 
resentatives in this territory, who have served notice on 
manufacturers. Heretofore lumber shipments have gone 
forward as parts of trainloads of all classes of freight. 
This, it is claimed by Government officials, and particu 
larly by the aireraft and shipping board bureaus, has re- 
sulted in unnecessary delay and confusion in handling 
lumber needed promptly by Government industries. 

As outlined in tentative instructions from Washington 
solid trains of lumber laden cars are to be made up with 
a minimum of thirty-five cars to the train. 


HAS THAT LABOR EXCHANGE BEEN STARTED? 


How many retail lumbermen have called a 
meeting of the local merchants to organize a labor 
exchange or department of the commercial club 
or other civic organization to help the farmers 
plant their crops and later to harvest them? This 
is a good idea; it will help win the war and 
eventually will mean more business for the retail 
lumberman. A resolution urging this action was 
adopted at the recent annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

Planting will start in earnest in a short time. 
Now is the time to start the organization. Do it 
today. Retailers who have started such a bureau 
are invited to write and tell the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of their experience; those who 
contemplate starting one and want some help 
to get things moving are urged to get in com- 
munication with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














LUMBERMEN DO NOT DELAY SHIP BUILDING 


Southern Secretary Refutes Aspersions in New Orleans 
Paper—Record Shows Patriotic Speed 








New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 26.—A local newspaper today 
prints a dispatch in which James O. Heyworth, manager 
of wood ship construction for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, who has just returned to Washington from 
an inspection of the Gulf ship yards, is quoted as placing 
the blame for delay in turning out ships from Gulf yards 
upon failure of southern lumber manufacturers to pro- 
vide sufticient large timbers for frames. That this is not 
due to lack of trees of sufficient size from which to cut 
the timbers is shown, the dispatch states, by the fact 
that cruisers sent out by Mr. Heyworth actually calipered, 
in two States alone, nearly 400,000 trees of suflicient 
size to provide large timbers. These trees were found on 
the properties of twenty-two owners. At a number of 
points Mr. Heyworth caused to be sent out special log- 
ging gangs to bring in trees of sufficient size to secure 
some of the needed large timbers. Mr. Heyworth is 
quoted as saying that he regrets very much to have ac- 
cumulated indisputable evidence on his trip that most of 
the logging operations in the South are not being con- 
ducted in such a way as to speed the shipbuilding pro- 
gram to the maximum. 

The charges made by Mr. Heyworth are emphatically 
denied by J. EK, Rhodes, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Pine Association, who said: 


There are forty-three wooden ship yards now in operation 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Ten ships ships have al 
ready been completed, sixty are near completion, and by July 
30 at least 141 wooden ships will have been launched. These 
figures do not include private yards to which southern pine 
manufacturers are furnishing timbers. 

If the ribs or frames were made of built-up smaller tim- 
bers, as has been successfully done by private ship builders 
instead of requiring solid pieces, a much better showing would 
have been made; in fact, there is no limit to the amount of 
ship material which the sawmills of the South can furnish 
for this type of construction, 


The largest wooden steamer ever built, and about to be 











A VIEW OF THE TABERNACLE’S SEATING 
ARRANGEMENT 


launched at a Gulf port, is constructed of built-up frames, 
It has been given a very high rating by Lloyds, and altho it 
represents a smaller amount of lumber than is required for 
building the standard ship being constructed by the Govern 
ment it is of 5,000 tons dead weight, as compared with 3,500 
tons of the Government boat. Not a timber in this boat is as 
large as many in the standard Government ship. The saw 
mills of the South could readily furnish almost an unlimited 
quantity of material for boats of this type of construction, 

Designs for the standard wood steamship adopted by the 
Federal Shipping Board were made before our practical lum 
bermen were consulted as to their ability to provide the mate- 
rial required. Specifications covering the timber bill were 
later submitted to a committee of the Southern Pine Asso 
ciation, and thru its coéperation were revised more Jargely to 
meet manufacturing conditions. 

It is true that the larger timbers contracted for by the 
southern lumber manufacturers are now in yellow pine for 
ests, and can be secured, but the excessive cost and time re 
quired in getting out these large timbers far ahead of normal 
logging operations was pointed out to the shipping board. 
For the saving of time and cost it was recommended from 
the first that for the larger sizes Pacific coast fir should be 
made interchangeable with southern pine, not because of its 
superiority, but simply because nature made the fir tree 
grow to larger dimensions, 

Aside from changes in the original timber specifications sug- 
gested by the lumbermen to facilitate economy and speed in 
ship construction, two changes were made by the shipping 
board in the large timbers required for ship ribs or frames 
which very seriously handicapped the sawmills. From the 
original bill of material a total of 490 changes has been 
made. At first 1,123,957 feet of timbers were required for 
each ship. Now, 1,531,410 feet are required, an increase in 
quantity alone of over 36 percent, which in itself is insig 
nificant were it not for the many increases in sizes and the 
changes in grades. 

We promised the Government that material for 200 ships 
would be furnished on or about July 30, 1918, and to fulfill 
this promise average shipments per working day from Jan. 
1, 1918, of fifty-three cars are required, The average ship 
ments during January were over eighty-six cars a day, and 
are increasing. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation began in December to 
secure fir timbers for the larger sizes from the Pacific coast, 
hence deliveries of the southern pine required will be com 
pleted far ahead of time. 

If their past achievements are not entirely satisfactory to 
the Government the southern lumbermen will strain every 


sinew to do more, but the general public should know that 
they have not fallen down in their pledges to the shipping 
board, 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


POULTRY BROODER HOUSE 

A survey of the chicken business in Nebraska a few 
years ago showed that a flock of about J00 pays better 
than a larger or smaller chicken business. Smaller flocks 
are all right under certain conditions and some poultry 
men and women have the necessary business ability to 
manage a larger poultry plant successfully. But a flock 
of 300, counting all ages after the hatching season is 
over in May, was settled upon as being the most sat- 
isfactory. 

A hatch of 300 chicks added to the year-old hens 
brought thru the winter makes a spring flock of say 400. 
There are many accidents among the youngsters, the 
cockerels are disposed of for broilers and roasters, and 
the poorest of the year-old hens are sold, so that by the 
time winter comes again the flock is reduced to about 
150 to go into winter quarters. 

Hatching 300 chickens makes it necessary to have 
a regular brooder house, one that may be kept warm and 
well ventilated without being drafty. Several illustra- 
tions are shown of a small brooder house built on run- 
ners so it may be moved out into the orchard and used 
for a colony house during the summer and fall. 

The brooder house works best when it is divided with 
a wide board set on edge to divide the floor into two 
parts. There are two brooder heaters placed as shown 
on the floor plan. These brooders are fitted with drop 
curtains. When the day-old chicks are first brought over 
from the incubator the heater curtains are drawn close 
to keep the proper temperature. As the chicks grow 
stronger the heat is reduced according to their re- 
quirements, but it is always under control because the 
house is carefully built in regard to details that may 
seem small in themselves, but which mean a good deal 
in the handling of such delicate little sparks of life. 

The house is double boarded with a good quality of 
building paper between. The outside boarding is eut on 
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Fig. 1—Perspective view of small poultr y brooder house built on runners to move 


out to the flelds in summer, 





RUN THESE CUTS IN YOUR ADS 


The end of winter is at hand; the new agricul- 
tural and building year is at hand. Farmers are 
thinking of the new buildings and the repairs to 
old buildings that are going to be made; the 
minds of city and town dwellers are turning in 
the same direction as well as to the making of 
back yard gardens and poultry raising as a means 
of meeting the increased cost of living. The lum- 
bermen who go after this kind of business ag- 
gressively and systematically are the ones who 
are going to be in a position to pay excess profits 
taxes for 1918. This department is to help re- 
tailers in getting this class of business and the 
illustrations have been designed so that they will 
show up to advantage in local newspapers. Cuts 
suitable for insertion in retail advertisements and 
of the correct size will be furnished at approxi- 
mately cost by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
They will be available covering a wide range of 
subjects, including chicken and hog houses. 

















the mitre and nailed on diagonally reaching down to 
the bottom of the sill, so that each board is a brace to 
prevent the little building from wrecking while being 
moved. 

The floor is first laid with wide boards nailed diagon- 
ally to the joists; then a layer of building paper; then 
narrow matched flooring is laid crossways of the joists 
and blind nailed at each cross sec- 
tion. The joists are chalk marked 
on the paper to insure a good nail- 
ing job. Two by 4 base girths are 
fitted between the studding at the 
door. These pieces are well spiked 
to the studding, to the joists and 
to the floor. Besides tying the 
framework and the floor together 
these strips back up the base board 
and prevent a crack that might 
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Fig. 2—Floor plan of small brooder house. The heaters and hovers are desig 
nated by the circles in the warmest corners of the little house. It is better to 
put a low board partition between the heaters to separate the sizes and to keep 
the chicks from crowding one hover and deserting the other. 


BROODER 
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FRONT ELEVATION 


Fig. 3—Front view of the small brooder house that works well as a colony house 
in the fall. The house is thoroly well built to be warm early in spring: It is 
double boarded with building paper between. Both the floor and the ceiling 
are made airtight with the same kind of materials. The door is fitted with a 
rabbet stop all around with especial attention to the bottom to prevent cold air 
from blowing on the young chicks. Ventilation is arranged for by covering the 





window openings, on the outside, with cheesecloth and hinging the sash to Fig. 5—Hnd elevation of brooder house 


swing in at the top. The small rope curtain exits are fitted with sliding doors 


on the inside. 


showing the pitch of the roof and the 
outside boarding. 





CROSS SECTION SHOWING 


admit a draft of cold air along the floor. This is im- 
portant because cold drafts are chick killers. 

The roof is made in the same careful way as the floor 
and the sides of the building. The one large door 
shuts into and against jambs all around like a refriger- 
ator door, and the little hen-creep doors in the corners are 
fitted with wooden slides and these are kept shut while 
the chicks are small. 

Now about ventilation. Careful construction like this 
makes an air tight house. It must be remembered that 
200 or 300 chicks need considerable fresh air; also that 
two hover-heaters burn a good deal of oxygen so it 
becomes necessary to get fresh air into this little room 
and to keep it coming in a continual stream day and 
night. This is done by covering the window openings 
outside with cheesecloth. 

The single sash are hinged at the bottom to swing 
in at the top so the windows are opened just enough 
to admit sufficient air against the ceiling. The air is 
strained thru the cheesecloth so it flows into the room 
gently without causing a draft in any part of the room. 
It mixes with the warm air while loading with car- 
bonic acid gas, and it gradually settles and is drawn 
off thru the ventilator pipe. 





CALIFORNIA HOG SHELTER 


Hogs like to feed on pasture early in the morning and 
again late in the afternoon. They will go out before day- 
light in the morning and remain out until after dark at 
night. But they want to lie still in the shade during the 
middle part of the day while the sun shines hot. They 
form this habit in hot weather and they are likely to follow 
it in the winter when the weather is not extremely cold. 

To encourage hogs to follow their early and late feeding 
propensities and to keep them comfortable between times, 
a long shelter roof using a fence to support it can be 
built. 

The fence posts are spliced to raise the peak of the roof 
7 feet high. The roof boards are 8 feet long placed at 
one-third pitch. There is a 2x4 ridge piece extending 
along the top of.the fence posts and a 2x4 stringer on 
each side six feet down the roof from the ridge. These 
side stringers are braced out from the fence posts by 
2x4 braces as shown. To hold the roof boards from 
warping a strip an inch thick and 4 inches wide is nailed 
to the underside of the roof boards about three feet 
down from the peak. These strips are nailed thru with 
wire nails 24% inches long and clinched. This manner of 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CALIFORNIA HOG SHELTER 


construction makes a shed 7 feet high at the peak, 3 feet 
high at the eaves and about 14 feet wide. With fencing 
stapled to the posts it projects 31% feet of shed roof 
into each field. 

Cross fences are used on one side of the shed to separate 
the shoats into sizes. Older hogs will take care of them- 
selves, but the youngsters will pile up when the nights 
are cold and smother the smaller ones. 





EGGSTRA! EGGS FROM JAPAN 


Under the above caption, a Chicago paper recently re- 
corded the receipt in that city of what is believed to be 
the first shipment of eggs ever received from Japan. 
The eggs were shipped via Seattle, Wash., arriving after 
fourteen days on the water. It took them four days by 
rail to reach Chicago, where they were, placed on the mar- 
ket at 63 cents a dozen or 4 cents lower than the price 
of fresh eggs produced in this country. The eggs were 
packed in rice hulls and all that were bought by Chi- 
cago dealers were found to be in good condition. ’ 

This is not the first time that eggs have arrived in 
the United States from the Orient, for the Pacific coast 
has received more or less eggs from China for several 
years. The importance of this happening is that the 
domestic demand for eggs is not being satisfied by those 
produced in the United States, and chicken raisers may 
rest assured of an excellent market for all that they can 
produce. ; 

Eggs to be eaten as eggs may be termed high at 63 
cents a dozen, but when substituted for meat at the price 
that that commodity sells at, eggs are cheap. Egg pro- 
ducers have never put the matter in this light to the pub- 
lie and when it is done the market for eggs can be greatly 
increased. But before egg production can be increased 
chicken houses have to be built and that suggestion alone 
should be enough for the retail lumberman who is look- 
ing for means to increase his business. 
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[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 28.—The mills and camps 
of western Washington and western Oregon tomorrow 
begin operating on an 8-hour basis. This ends a fight 
that has been waged since the strike of July last year 
and that has more or less affected the output of fir and 
spruce lumber for Government needs. The 8-hour day 
for working in the mills and camps was agreed on 
unanimously at midnight last night by nearly 200 oper- 
ators of the two States in conference here with Col. 
Brice P. Disque, in charge of the Government’s spruce 
and fir production, who arrived yesterday morning from 
a conference with his superiors at Washington. Those 
at the conference at once sent the following telegram 
to their superintendents: 

‘‘This camp (mill) will go on an 8-hour basis day on 
the job March 1. Wages to be paid will be announced 
during the first week in March after consultation with 
Government officials. By order of Colonel Disque.’’ 

This action has been expected. A meeting of opera- 
tors was held in Seattle Feb. 15, at which a committee 
of twenty-five was appointed to handle the matter. A 
few mills and camps had gone to nine hours and some 
to eight. Exorbitant wages were being paid to retain 
men, common labor in many instances receiving $4.50 
to $5 a day and skilled loggers, such as hook tenders, 
from $8 to $10 a day. The industry was running away 
with itself and thoughtful men were fearful. Some- 
thing had to be done to end the turmoil and bring about 
a uniform condition. 

The committee met in Portland day before yesterday 
and stayed in almost continuous session until yesterday 
afternoon, when it reported to the general meeting, 
which considered its report and discussed all phases 
of the situation for an hour and a half and then sent 
the committee back to work out further details. The 
general meeting adjourned until evening and at the late 
session last night the action to start on the 8-hour day 
basis was made. 

The action taken may be considered not a victory for 
the labor agitator or I. W. W.’s, but the natural result 


FIR AND SPRUCE MILLS PUT ON EIGHT-HOUR BASIS 


of conditions brought about by labor scarcity, compet- 
itive bidding for men and the gradual and steady in- 
fluence of the Federal Government to bring about an 
8-hour day, believing that it would make labor better 
contented and tend to secure more workers. The de- 
cision was not forced by the Government and was vol- 
untarily arrived at by the operators with the patriotic 
hope that it will help the nation in the prosecution of 
the war. 

Press despatches have stated that Colonel Disque re- 
turned yesterday with power to commandeer the fir 
and spruce output on the Pacific coast and that the 8- 
hour day decision meant putting this into effect. The 
lumber industry is not commandeered, and Colonel 
Disque had the following to say this morning to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative: 

‘‘T returned from Washington with no additional 
power. Nor am I commandeering the lumber industry, 
and I do not intend to. I have the power to take spruce 
timber where it is needed and all other necessary au- 
thority to speed up production. But no severe measures 
will be necessary. The production is increasing, and the 
8-hour day, beginning March 1, will tend to make labor 
more contented and I believe increase production, I 
wish it thoroly understood, however, that the action 
of the operators in this respect was entirely voluntary 
on their part and was in no way compulsory. 

‘*Altho I have always been a believer in the basic 
8-hour day, I did not expect we would come to it in the 
lumber industry at this time and I did not know until 
after my return from Washington that such action 
would be taken. Upon my return yesterday I found 
assembled in Portland approximately 200 represent- 
atives of the lumber industry and I found that they 
had unanimously placed the entire matter of hours 
of work in my hands and after an all day conference, 
in which every phase of the question was discussed, I 
came to the decision that we should immediately adopt 
the basic 8-hour day. When our conference closed last 
night, at midnight, I was thoroly convinced that the 
lumbermen who have strongly opposed the idea of estab- 








lishing a basic 8-hour day were prepared to return to 
their industries and enter into the new arrangement 
with the heartiest codperation. 

‘*The entire north Coast lumber industry is now 
thoroly united in a determined effort to aid the Gov- 
ernment in winning the war and the action taken yes- 
terday is a final and conclusive proof of the high and 
patriotic attitude of the principals of this great and 
all important industry. 

‘*The Government is not taking over the actual man- 
agement of the spruce or fir industry, and it is not now, 
and possibly never will be, necessary to take such ac- 
tion. Our shipments of spruce in February were the 
greatest that have ever been made, with every promise 
of a rapidly increasing amount during the coming 
months. 

‘‘T believe now that there can be no differences be- 
tween the employers and employees of any importance 
and I am confident that the minor differences which 
will arise from time to time in the industry are going 
to be met fairly by both sides, and I am satisfied that 
the lumber industry from this day on will be one which 
the Government can depend upon for the maximum and 
uninterrupted production thruout the period of the 
war.’’ 

The situation will be explained in Portland next Mon- 
day by Colonel Disque to representatives of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen from each mill and 
camp in the two States. About 400 delegates will at- 
tend, representing over 50,000 workers. At that meet- 
ing the wage scale and the camp and mill board charges 
will be announced. These will be on a uniform basis, 
with allowances made for varying conditions. 

This action leaves the mills and camps of eastern 
Oregon, southern Idaho, Montana and California oper- 
ating on the old basis and it is not improbable that 
these districts will be put on the 8-hour day basis as a 
result of today’s action. As a prominent operator said 
this morning, ‘‘We are making history out here that 
will have a marked bearing on the industrial develop- 
ment of the future.’’ 





LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


EMERGENCY BUREAUS CLOSE THEIR OFFICES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 27.—The Southern Hard- 
wood Emergency Bureau and the War Service Bureau 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association will be 
formally and permanently closed tomorrow. 

J. M. Pritchard, in charge of the Southern emergency 
bureau, expects to leave for Memphis Friday night, cer- 
tainly not later than Saturday night. Frank F, Fish, 
head of the Washington bureau of the National associa- 
tion, already has returned to Chicago, leaving H. A. 
Hoover, chief inspector of the association, in charge. 

The decision to lose both bureaus came after consul- 
tation. Both Mr. Pritchard and Mr, Fish had been satis 
fied for some time that no real need exists for maintain 
ing expensive emergency bureaus here, due to the fact 
that the demand for hardwoods is relatively small com- 
pared with the Government’s war demands for pine. 
The work of the hardwood men will be conducted from 
the headquarters of the three associations. In the event 
of a hardwood emergency arising, the organizations will 
be at the service of Uncle Sam and representative men 
will be sent to Washington at any time to confer with 
Government officials upon their request. 

Roy Jones, in charge of the Northern Hardwood 
Kmergency Bureau here, said today that he had heard 
no suggestion that his bureau also be closed. His pres 
ent plan is to remain on the job indefinitely. 

The following formal statement was drafted by Mr. 
Mish and Mr. Pritchard and explains the reasons which 
prompted the closing of the two hardwood bureaus: 


Conferences with the oflicers of the director of lumber with 
reference to the future usefulness and need of hardwood 
emergency bureaus in Washington have resulted in the con 
clusion that the quantity of hardwood lumber needed by our 
Government direct and our Allies does not warrant the main 
tenance of two hardwood emergency bureaus in Washington 
and that an cmergency of sufficiently serious import to war 
rant the maintenance of these two bureaus in the future is 
not likely to exist. Therefore, it is agreeable to the director 
of lumber that the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau 
and the War Service Bureau of the National Hardwood Lum 
ber Association close their offices at Washington and arrange 
to supply any information regarding hardwood lumber re 
quired by the director of lumber or any of the Governmental 
departments and our Allies thru the respective hardwood 
association offices. This refers particularly to the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, 1864 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, hits the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, thir 
teenth floor, Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. Building, Mem- 
Phis, Tenn, * 

In view of the above, the War Service Bureau of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association and the Southern Hard 
wood Emergency Bureau wish to announce to the trade that 
on March 1 their respective offices in Washington will be 
closed and arrangements will be made whereby inquiries for 
hardwoods or any information regarding the hardwood situ- 
ation will be sent direct to the associations above named. The 
4ssociations will put all inquiries received by them before all 
their members who in turn will make quotations direct to the 
director of lumber of the department of the Government mak- 
ing inquiry. It is conceded that this plan will save both 

me and expense and the Government will be just as effi- 
Clently served as if bureaus were maintained in Washington. 

The War Service Bureau of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association will remove all papers and records to the office 
at 1864 McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill., and the Southern 
Hardwood Emergency Bureau will remove all papers and 
records to Memphis, Tenn., which will be in charge of J. M. 
Pritchard, thirteenth floor, Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. 
Building, until such time as all the affairs of the bureau can 





be wound up. The bureau has on its books some unfinished 
business and any of its members desiring to correspond with 
reference to any of this unfinished business will direct their 
letters to the above address at Memphis, Tenn. 
SOUTHERN HARDWOOD EMERGENCY Bureau, 
by J. M. Pritchard, Manager, 
War Service Bureau, National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, by F. F. Fish, Man 
ager. 
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GIVEN GREATER RESPONSIBILITIES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 
ORANGE, TEX., Feb. 27.—Announcement has been made 
that W. W. Wallace, sales manager for the Trinity 
County Lumber Co., Groveton, Tex., has been appointed 








W. W. 
Who Hlas Recently Been Promoted 


WALLACE, ROCHELLE, LA. ; 


general sales manager for the Tremont Lumber Co. and 
will be located at Rochelle, La., from which point sales 
of the mills of that company at Rochelle and Eros, La., 
will be handled. Mr. Wallace also will continue to direct 
the sales of the Trinity County Lumber Co., with a com 
petent corps of traveling representatives covering terri- 
tory in Texas and the Southwest. S. Bridgewater, for- 
merly general superintendent of the Trinity County 
Lumber Co., on Feb,1 took charge at Rochelle, La., as 
general manager of the Tremont Lumber Co. and in 
line with his program of greater efficiency and economy 
Mr. Wallace has been moved from Groveton to Rochelle 
and given greater responsibilities and duties. As gen- 
eral sales manager he will be charged with the duty of 
marketing over 17,000,000 feet monthly of yellow pine, 
with an output of 20,000,000 monthly to be disposed of 
later when the mills get up to their capacity. 

Mr. Wallace is one of the best known and most capa- 
ble young lumbermen in the South and this promotion 
comes to him as a recognition of the acumen and busi- 
ness ability he has shown in handling lumber sales. For 
,six years he was with the Walker County Lumber Co., 
Elmina, Tex., as sales manager. Then for two years he 
handled the sales of the Meridian Lumber Co., Meridian, 
La., and for the last two years has been sales manager of 


LUMBERMEN 


the Trinity County Lumber Co., at Groveton, Tex. Mr. 
Wallace is one sales manager who has always applied 
business principles to the sales department and has made 
an enviable reputation for building up permanent trade 
and getting good prices, 

Mr. Wallace will have an assistant sales manager in 
charge of the Trinity County Lumber Co.’s sales and 
expects to organize a capable force of traveling repre- 
sentatives and with this organization, expects with the 
aid of judicious publicity to experience little trouble in 
taking care of this greatly increased production of yellow 
pine for which he will have to find a market. Mr, Wal 
lace expects to be located permanently at Rochelle, La., 
soon after March 1. 
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COMMANDEER LUMBER, LOGS AND STUMPAGE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb, 27,—Howard EK. Coflin, chair- 
man of the aircraft board, said today that instructions 
have been sent to Colonel Disque by telegraph to com- 
mandeer all lumber, logs and stumpage in the Pacific 
Northwest that may be needed for Government uses and 
particularly spruce for airplanes and Douglas fir for 
ships. 

Mr. Coflin pointed out that because of an inadequate 
supply of spruce considerable quantities of high grade 
fir are being used in airplane construction, as well as 
other woods not heretofore used to any great extent. 
The use of substitutes for spruce is made necessary by 
the big airplane program, which promises to expand as 
time goes on. 


i. 





CONDUCTS SURVEY OF HOUSING CONDITIONS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb, 28.—J. Rogers Flannery, 
director of housing Emergency Fleet Corporation, issues 
the following statement: 

In anticipation of Congressional appropriations for housing 
ship yard workmen, we have conducted a survey of housing 
conditions at each ship yard, this because competent labor 
can never be maintained except where living conditions of the 
workmen are adequate and proper, 

Our investigation has shown that frequently the radius 
within which suitable homes can be found for ship yard 
employees can be greatly enlarged if the services of trans 
portation companies are employed and expanded, 

Relief afforded by such means is quicker and less expensive 
than in any other manner, In view of this, housing con 
struction will in no instance be authorized until it has been 
found impossible to solve the housing problem by means of 
improving transportation facilities, 


According to Mr, Flannery where additional housing 
must be provided, a large part of the program at some 
of the yards can be completed within ninety days after 
the money becomes actually available. The shipping 
board housing bill is expected to become a law this week. 


~~ 





GREASE removed while cleaning wheels, axles and other 
parts of motor vehicles or engines and formerly thrown 
away is now being utilized in England. Wherever pos- 
sible the dirty, greasy machinery is dismantled and placed 
in a tank of boiling water, to which caustic soda is thes 
added until a solution of about 8 percent strength is 
obtained, The grease is removed from tlhe parts in the 
process of boiling and rises to the top of the water. After 
being drawn off it is purified and cleansed by constant 
boiling and the addition of a small portion of pure oil. 
The oil reclaimed is used for blending and as fuel for 
engines, 
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NEW TYPE MAY SOLVE WOODEN SHIP PROBLEM 


Huge Craft, Built in Record Time, Launched at Texas Yard—Others to Follow Promptly—Details of Construction Show 
Superiority of Material, Strength, Durability and Practicability 


LARGEST WOODEN SHIP LAUNCHED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J 


OrANGE, TEX., Feb. 27.—Without a hitch or hobble of 
any kind at 5 o’clock this afternoon the War Mystery, 
the largest wooden steamship ever built, slipped into the 
waters of the Sabine River at the yard of the National 
Ship Building Co. in the presence of a large concourse 
of people, prominent southern pine manufacturers, offi- 
cers ot the Southern Pine Association, representatives 
of Lloyds and of the Cunard Lines for whom the vessel 
was constructed, and officials of the company that has 
successfully done what many skeptics have declared 
could not be done—built a 5,000-ton steamship of wood 
and built it with little fuss or publicity of any kind. 
With the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes inter- 
twined, gaily dressed with signal flags of varied colors, 
the War Mystery went into the water as smoothly and 
as gracefully as a swan. As it began to move from the 
ways it was christened by Mrs. A, A, Daugherty, who 
broke the proverbial bottle of champaign over the bow. 
With four moving picture machines catching every angle 
of the launching and amid the blowing of whistles and 
the cheers of the ship yard workers and the assembled 
multitude the ship slid into the water, was checked with- 
out mishap and as it was warped into the harbor, A. A. 
Daugherty, the builder, W. A. Ebsen, the designer, P. J. 
Reilly, president of the ship building company, and Mr. 
Pond, representative of the owner, the Cunard Line, 
were surrounded and were showered with congratulations 
upon the successful launching of this first of a fleet of 
similar vessels that soon will be completed and ready 
to do yeoman service in helping to win the war for 
America and her Allies, 

A second ship for the Cunard Line, similar in every 
respect to the War Mystery and which will be christened 
War Marvel, will go into the water within two weeks and 
then one after another will follow twelve ships of the 
same type and size that are being built in the same yard 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. As the great ship 
slowly swung to its anchors after reaching the water 
and was warped into the docks it towered high in the 
air and presented an imposing sight, its graceful lines 
and staunch construction convincing everyone that the 
wooden ship question would be successfully solved by 
this type of a boat and convincing its builders that when 
its trial comes it will do much better in cargo carrying 
capacity and in speed than even they had hoped for. 

Following the launching some of the visitors were 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Daugherty at dinner at 
their beautiful Green Avenue home, the guests being 
Mr. and Mrs, P. J. Reilly; Mr. Grant, of Lloyds; Mr. 
Pond, of the Cunard Lines; W. A. Ebsen, chief designer 
for the National Shipbuilding Co.; J. E. Rhodes, seere- 
tary of the Southern Pine Association, New Orleans; 
F. L, Sanford, Zona, Miss., and A. L, Ford, managing 
editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

Most of the visiting lumbermen who attended the 
launching reached Orange in the morning and spent prac 
tically the whole day in the yards of the National Ship 
building Co., inspecting every detail of the construction 
of the Daugherty type of wooden ship. At noon they 
enjoyed a dinner served in the company’s kitchen, par- 
taking of the same fare that is given the worknien, and 
all declaring it to be a better meal than they could get 
at even the highest priced hotels. They ate out of gran 
ite dishes and on pine deal tables, but everything was 
scrupulously clean and the food was cooked only as an 
experienced chef accustomed to appeasing the appetites 
of hungry workmen could cook. 

Classified by Lloyds as 100A1, for ten years, the 
Cunard liner launched today is declared by experienced 
ship builders and operators as being capable of service 
for half a century or more and the thing that appeals 
to the southern pine manufacturers is that these vessels 
are built of material that can easily be supplied by the 
southern mills. 

Following the launching messages were immediately dis- 
patched to Chairman Hurley and to J. O. Heyworth, of 
the United States Shipping Board, advising them that a 
5,000-ton wooden steamship was in the water, with seven 
more like it on the ways in various stages of completion. 

It was a happy crowd of ship builders and lumbermen 





who witnessed the successful launching and it is sin- 
cerely hoped that this will mark the beginning of a new 
era in the wooden ship program. 


OraNGE, Tex., Feb. 25.—With its five shipyards all 
busily engaged in turning out wooden vessels, utilizing 
millions of feet of southern pine timber and employing 
thousands of men, Orange is one of the busiest little 
cities on the Gulf coast and, above all other places where 
ship building is in progress, it possesses the distinction 
of having a yard in which are being turned out the larg- 
est wooden steamships ever constructed, that of the 
National Shipbuilding Co. Where eight months ago was 
a bare piece of marsh land is now an enclosure of fifteen 
acres on which eight great ships are rapidly taking form 
and where is located one of the most up to date and best 
equipped plants for ship building in the United States. 

With very little publicity and nothing at all of its 
ultimate plans the promoters of this company in May, 
1917, secured the site for this ship yard, made contracts 
two years ahead for materials and began the work of 
building two 5,000-ton steamships for the Cunard Line. 
On account of the large amount of preliminary work 
necessary it was well toward the close of the year before 
the keels were laid and actual construction work was 
hegun and, since that time the progress has been little 
less than marvelous. In addition to the big Cunard 
liner to be launched this week a second vessel for the 
same line is almost completed and six 5,000-ton wooden 
steamships are on the ways rapidly nearing completion 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Ship building 
has been reduced to a science in this yard and, thru the 
efficient guidance of Vice President and General Man- 
ager A. A. Daugherty, from the rawest sort of unskilled 
labor has been evolved in this short time an efficient 
working force that can not be excelled in any part of 
the country. 

‘*Tt was discouraging work,’’ said Mr. Daugherty to 
an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, ‘‘trying to 
make ship builders out of cowboys, farmers and unskilled 
laborers of every description, but by watching closely 
and encouraging those who displayed the proper interest 
and aptitude and weeding out the slothful and unfit we 
have built up an organization of which any ship builder 
might be proud.’’? And that he thoroly believes in the 
efficiency of his foree of 900 men is proved in the asser- 
tion of Mr. Daugherty to James O. Heyworth, of the 
United States Shipping Board, that from this time on the 
yard will launch one of these big steamers in eight 
weeks from the time the keel is laid. The yard has eight 
sets of ways, on six of which Government ships of the 
same type as the Cunard steamer to be launched this 
week are to be built, two sets of ways being retained by 
the company for construction of vessels under private 
contract. 

Commonsense Handling of Men and Material 

Mr. Daugherty is a practical contractor and ship 
builder and has a wonderful knack of building up an 
eflicient organization and getting the maximum effort 
from his men with the minimum amount of friction. 
Good natured, but firm, he demands of his foremen that 
they treat the men with proper consideration, and from 
the men he requires loyal, energetic effort. No drones or 
slackers are permitted to remain, but the workers are 
well paid and well cared for. In many ship yards com- 
plaint is made by the men of the time required for pay- 
ing off on pay days, but no such complaint is heard at 
the National yards. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative witnessed the remarkable sight of 900 men in 
this yard being paid off in exactly eleven minutes, every 
man turning in his identification tag, receiving his pay 
envelope and signing a receipt for his pay, $25,000 in 
cash being paid out in that time. Just before the whistle 
blows ropes are stretched for three lines of men, with 
placards showing the numbers in sections of fifty. Each 
man has a numbered tag and the lines are formed with 
each man taking his place in numerical order. When 
the word is given the line of march is taken up thru the 
pay office and without a pause the men march thru, turn 
in their tags, receive and receipt for their pay and march 
out of the yard. 


Another interesting and attractive feature of this 
yard is the kitchen and mess hall, where 600 meals are 
served daily to employees. This building is as clean as 
a parlor floor, not a particle of dirt or refuse of any 
kind being visible, and Mr. Daugherty takes consider- 
able pride in the fact that his chef has been with him 
cooking for his construction gangs for twenty-six years 
and during all that time not a man has ever been made 
sick because of inferior or badly cooked food. For the 
meals served in the company mess hall a charge is made 
of 30 cents for breakfast, 35 cents for dinner and 30 
cents for supper, and no limit is placed on the amount 
each man may eat. 

That this yard is operated on a practical, economic 
basis may be noted from the fact that all waste from 
the timbers and lumber used in the construction of the 
ships is utilized. All the waste lumber and timber is 
loaded in cars and sent to the dry kilns of the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co. and after drying is shipped back 
into the yard and in a cutting up and woodworking plant 
is worked up, every piece of furniture and interior finish 
for the ships being made from this waste stock. From 
pieces of timber too short or small to be utilized in this 
way shingles are made, a shingle mill with a capacity of 
30,000 daily having been installed for that purpose, 
These shingles are sold on the market at a good, round 
profit. Thus nothing is permitted to go to waste and an 
enormous saving is effected. From the waste of the big 
timbers that are sawn into proper shape for the ships 
beautiful, clear pieces of interior finish are secured, much 
of it edge grain material, with many pieces of beautiful 
curly pine that lend themselves so readily to interior 
finish. 

The ships that are being constructed in this yard 
will leave it absolutely complete and ready for sea, fur- 
nished and equipped down to the smallest detail, and in 
one section of the yard now may be seen boilers, engines, 
lifeboats and other equipment that already have been as- 
sembled for the vessels now on the ways. 

Staunch Craft of Wooden Construction 

The Daugherty type of vessels being built in this yard, 
including the two Cunard steamers and twelve Govern- 
ment vessels building and under contract, are a distinct 
departure from the conventional type of wooden steam- 
ship and in many ways are a marked improvement over 
the type adopted by the United States Shipping Board 
and that are being built for the Government under the 
direction of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. One great 
difference is that, with practically the same gross amount 
of lumber in each vessel, the Daugherty type will have 
a carrying capacity of 4,700 long tons against 3,500 tons 
for the Ferris type, and is conceded to be a much stronger 
and more stable vessel in every way. Cunard Line ofli- 
cials who have inspected the two vessels being built for 
them are enthusiastic over the staunch construction and 
tremendous cargo capacity of these ships and unhesi- 
tatingly express the belief that with ordinary care and 
barring unforeseen accidents these ships would each be 
good for a life of fifty years. 

The feature that appeals strongly to the southern pine 
manufacturer is that, altho this vessel is of 1,200 tons 
greater carrying capacity than the Ferris ship adopted 
by the Shipping Board, and is conceded by experts to 
be a stronger and more stable vessel, the materials for 
it can be much more readily supplied from the pine for- 
ests of the South than can those for the Ferris ships, as 
in the Daugherty type (except for a dozen items or 80 
such as the deadwoods) the largest timbers used are only 
15x15 inches, while in the Ferris type timbers up to 
34 inches wide are largely required. The laminated or 
built-up timber type of construction that features the 
Daugherty design, and the thru bolting that is used only 
in this type, give this vessel strength and stability that 
make it almost invincible, and these are features that 
have made it possible for the designers to secure a classi- 
fication from Lloyds that has been denied the conven- 
tional type of wooden steamer. The Ferris ships being 
built for Government account are not classified by Lloyds, 
but are being built under a classification by the American 
Bureau of Shipping. 

While the Daugherty type of wooden steamship is be- 
ing built for the Government only in the yard of the 
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TWO VESSELS ON THE WAYS AND SOME OF THE WORKERS 


National Shipbuilding Co. at Orange, where twelve are 
under contract, lumbermen and others who have inves- 
tigated express the hope that when to the Shipping Board 
has been demonstrated the superiority of this type over 
others and the greater facility with which they can be 
turned out contracts will be awarded for many more, 
instead of for those of a type similar to the more than 
400 wooden ships for which contracts already have been 
made. 

That the ship building industry is now and will be a 
wonderful asset for Orange for a long time to come may 
be noted from the statement of P. J. Reilly, president 
of the National Shipbuilding Co., that while he is doubt- 
ful that wooden ships will replace steel vessels to any 
great extent he feels certain that because of the great 
demand for ships these yards at Orange will be en- 
abled to operate to capacity for at least five years after 
the close of the war. This means that a big demand 
will be made upon southern pine mills for a number of 
years for shipbuilding material, and if the Daugherty 
type becomes the more general construction the mills 
will have little trouble in supplying this material and 
taking care of all other commercial demands as well. 

Details of Highest Type Marine Construction 


In a discussion of the merits of wooden ships W. A. 
Kbsen, chief designer for the National Shipbuilding 
Co., was asked by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive to point out some of the advantages of the wooden 
steamships being built by that company over those of 
the conventional wood type under construction in other 
yards for account of the Government, to which he very 
interestingly replied about as follows: 

‘‘The material in our vessel has been so distributed 
as to give the maximum strength with the least expendi- 
ture of material, thus conserving weight and cost, and 
cheaply producing a vessel of vastly greater strength 
than the conventional type. Our construction further 
permits of using smaller size material so as to make 
available lumber now produced along the Gulf and At- 
lantie coasts—a very desirable requirement, owing to 
the fact that the large size timbers necessary for the 
construction of the conventional vessel are now procur- 
able, except with considerable difficulty, only along the 
Pacific coast. 

‘‘The floors of, our vessels are narrow and deep and 
are made up in sections firmly secured and keyed to- 
gether. There are three floors to the frame, with all 
joints carefully shifted. The frames at the turn of the 
bilge are deeply molded and carried up to the rail dou- 
ble, properly tapered, making strength very consistent 
With the lesser strains brought upon the upper portion 
of the frames. 

‘Instead of using large conventional deep wood keels 
we are using a flat keel nine inches thick made up of 
timber easily procurable from nearby mills. 

‘On the outside of the frames running from rail to 
rail and over the top of the keel are nailed double diag 





onal wood strappings, fitted closely together, each layer 
running at right angles to the other. On the outside of 
this is secured the fore and aft wood planking by means 
of bolts and treenails. 

‘*There are four garboards on each side of the keel, 
these garboards being eight inches thick and fourteen 
inches wide. 

‘<The planking is five inches on the bottom and on the 
turn of the bilge, with 4-inch side planking and 9-inch 
plank along the shear. 

“Double diagonal strapping running entirely over the 
vessel from stem to stern and from rail to rail without 
interruption gives this type of vessel great strength both 
longitudinally and transversely. 

‘“This construction permits the use of smaller side ma- 
terial for the ceiling, which is only seven inches thick. 
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This kind of ceiling is easily procurable and very quickly 
fastened. 

‘«The floors are rigidly tied together fore and aft by 
means of a steel keelson made up of a double 18-inch 
girder resting on a plate five feet wide. This plate and 
girder are bolted thru and thru with screw bolts to the 
keel and also to the garboards. In addition these vessels 
have two side keelsons and two bilge keelsons made up of 
15x15 inch material. The largest timber used in the 
shelves and waterways is 15x15-inches, which is the same 
size used for deck beams. 

‘Tn addition to the main deck a lower deck is pro 
vided, thus giving the vessel additional strength. 

‘All thru fastenings for the waterways and shelves are 
made up of serew bolts, no clinch bolts being used in this 
construction, ’’ 

The principal dimensions of the vessels being con 
structed by the National Shipbuilding Co. are: 

Length over all, 315 feet; length between perpendicu 
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AN INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


lars, 300 feet; molded beam, 48 feet; molded depth, 28 
feet 6 inches; dead weight carrying capacity with a con- 
servative freeboard—i. e., 5 feet 9 inches—4,700 long 
tons, ; 

The principal dimensions of the Ferris type of vessels 
being constructed for the Government are as follows: 

Length over all, 281 feet, 6 inches; length between per- 
pendiculars, 268 feet; molded beam, 46 feet; molded 
depth, 26 feet; dead weight carrying capacity, 3500 long 
tons. 

The total amount of material used in the construction 
of the hulls of the two types of vessels is about the 
same, approximately 1,500,000 feet. 

The machinery of the vessels being built by the Na 
tional Shipbuilding Co. will consist of a triple expansion 
marine engine fitted with Babcock-Wileox water tube 
boilers, all of the machinery being placed aft, thus doing 
away with a long line shafting, which is a source of trou- 
ble in a large flexible wooden vessel. 


Other Orange Builders 


The only yard at Orange building the Ferris type of 
wooden steamship is that of the Southern Dry Dock & 
Construction Co., which has contracted with the Emerg 
ency Fleet Corporation to build five of these hulls, all of 
which are now on the ways. Considerable delay has been 
experienced in securing machinery and material for this 
yard, but this is all well in hand now and Superin- 
tendent Tippin expects the work to go forward at a sat 
isfactory rate. 

Just across the river at Kast Orange is the yard of the 
International Shipbuilding Co., which has under construe 
tion a number of wooden vessels of the auxiliary power 
schooner type, on which the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion has an option, and just below that yard is the yard 
of the Orange Maritime Corporation, also building a 
number of vessels of the same type. 


COMPARING METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION 


A close examination of the interior views in the illus- 
trations herewith will suggest how the ribs of the fram 
ings are built up out of straight timbers without the 
use of bent ‘‘knees’’ or foot hooks. This is further 
illustrated in the zine etching reproduced from Mat 
thew’s ‘‘ Naval Timber,’’ published in 1831. The right 
hand side shows a conventional method of framing 
while the left hand side shows an innovation that was 
introduced by Sir R. Seppings, the ribs being formed 
from straight pieces that are lapped against each other 
by the use of the cross chocks marked ‘‘S’’ in the 
illustration. Each rib is also composed of two sections 
in the width of the rib and the joints in one section 
are broken with those of the other, thus materially 
adding to the strength of the rib. The thru bolting 

(Concluded on Page 57.) 
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HOW FLINT, MICHIGAN, SOUGHT 
TO SOLVE THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


In 1916 there was great prosperity in Flint, Mich., 
the average wage of workers being $3.50 a day, the 
highest average in the State. As is the case of so 
many other cities similarly situated the manufacturing 
enterprises of Flint have grown amazingly during 
recent years. But during 1916 the peak of activity 
was reached and not only were the home industries 
extremely busy but the plant of the Chevrolet Motor 
Co. was being largely increased in size and other fac- 
tories were being built in various places about the 
city. The workmen brought in for the building 
projects, together with those making their home in 
Flint, altho many of them had only recently become 
citizens, so congested things that a housing famine 
struck the city. An investigation disclosed that the 
progress of the city was threatened unless this situa 
tion was alleviated. Consequently able and successful 
men became interested in the idea of providing in- 
creased housing facilities and a number of plans were 
tentatively discussed. The discussions centered at the 
Flint Board of Commerce and numerous meetings of 
that body were held to discuss the situation. The 
result was the formation of the Civic Building Co., 
which organization was to provide attractive modern 
and good houses for workmen at reasonable cost. The 
plan did not contemplate the making of a profit upon 
the buildings. 

At this point, perhaps, it is best to jump ahead a 
bit and comment upon the results obtained. The 
activities, or possibly it would be better to say the 
results of the activities, of the Civie Building Co. are 
a tender subject with a number of Flint’s best busi- 
ness men and broadest minded citizens. Those who 
are best suited are the purchasers of the houses, and 
perhaps this is as it should be, for the houses were 
erected primarily for the benefit of the workmen, who 
are to live in them. Fundamentally there was nothing 
wrong with the idea. The men back of the company 
were among the city’s ablest and most substantial 
business men, all of whom had made a suecess of their 
own particular line. The banks were all strongly in 
favor of the project and supported it well when it 
came time for them to do so. The principal trouble 
arose as a result of not consulting frankly or freely 
enough with local lumbermen and local real estate men. 
Then, too, there was an unpleasant affair with a man 
ager who was selected and also with a contraetor who 
did the first building, and, despite the fact that three 
of Flint’s prominent lumbermen supported the project 
with money and all of them by boosting, practically 
every bit of the lumber and millwork for the houses 
was purchased outside of Flint or from a source that 
was even more objectionable than purchasing it outside 
of Flint. It may be mentioned in passing that the 
Flint lumbermen never expected or attempted to make 
an excessive profit upon the material and that, in fact, 
they never had a reasonable chance to bid. 

But to return to the account of the activities of the 
Civie Building Co. The original plan ealled for the 
building of 3,000 houses, as it was thought fully that 
number would be needed. After considering the ad 
visability of building the houses here and there about 
the city upon vacant lots, it was decided to purchase 
a tract of ground. Consequently about 400 acres were 
purchased outside of the city limits with the intention 
of building an addition to the community that would 
not only afford comfortable homes for the workmen 
but be attractive in appearance and symmetrical in 
design. Early in the spring of 1917 the development 
of this tract of land began and it was not long before 
those back of the Civie Building Co. found it was 
necessary to do far more than build the houses. The 
development entailed practically the construction of 
an entire town, including grading, the laying out of 
streets, pavements, sidewalks, a sewer system, electric 
light and telephone service, to say nothing of trans 
portation facilities. The plot is located some distance 
from the nearest street car line and the original project 
was to have this line continued and run thru the 
building project, but it has not been done. 

The average lot is 50x100 feet and all are well 
situated on wide streets in a good location overlooking 
the city of Flint. In order to supply the houses with 
water the company had to make arrangements with the 
city waterworks and erect a large metal standpipe. 
It was the desire to hasten building construction as 
much as possible, and consequently an attempt was 
made to grade streets, build houses and put in the 
necessary improvements at the same time. There was 
not sufficient time to do everything, so that finally 
efforts were concentrated upon completing the houses 
which are now just about finished; completely finished 





so far as carpenter work is concerned, but some of 
them have not had their lighting fixtures installed and 
other rather minor matters entirely attended to. One 
hundred and thirty-eight houses have been completed 
and approximately ninety of them have been sold. The 
materials used thruout were excellent. Each house is 
of frame construction with full cement basement. 

A New York firm of architects drew the plans and 
perhaps unfortunately stuck to the New England style 
of architecture or in some of the houses a style very 
slightly modified. Cypress and red cedar siding were 
used on the exteriors of many of the houses, while an 
attractive aspect was secured by the use of shingles. 
Some of the houses do not have porches, being supplied 
with stoops. The idea was to make the houses as 
nearly square as possible, and they vary in size from 
17x27 feet to 24x27 feet, tho most of them are prac- 
tically square. They also vary in the number of rooms, 
from five to eight rooms with a bath. A few double 
houses were provided and these look very well upon 
the corners where most of them are located. Hach 
house is supplied with a living room, dining room, 
kitchen and bathroom and furnished with a hot air 
furnace with a water back, a hot wé&ter boiler, a 
kitchen sink and bathroom fixtures. 

One thing that the visitor is especially impressed 
with is the absence of uniformity in appearance. De- 
spite the fact that all the houses suggest the New 








AN EXAMPLE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL STYLE 


Kngland style of architecture there is nothing monoto- 
nous about the appearance of the streets. The faet of 
the matter is that the architect developed twenty-nine 
exterior plans and later a number of modifications of 
these plans have been secured by the manner of putting 
on siding or shingles. Simple lattice work is intro 
duced here and there to relieve a bald spot, and 
shutters of varying design tend to increase the attrae 
tiveness of the exteriors. It is worthy of comment, 
however, that these shutters are nailed to the side 
of the houses and so are of no use for anything except 
ornaments, tho the owners would undoubtedly greatly 
appreciate their being hinged so that some other use than 
for appearance would be possible. 

A number of the houses were sided with shingles, 
some laid 10-ineches to the weather, others 6-inches and 
still further distinguished by different colors of paint. 
The color scheme, however, is not garish and is quite 
attractive, white, light grays and light browns blend 
ing most pleasingly, especially when set off with rather 
brightly painted shutters. The windows are all of the 
small paned type and almost without exception the 
roots are sloped and everything is done to make the 
roof lines as simple as possible. The color scheme for 
the exterior of houses provided with beveled siding 
is especially harmonious and as care has been taken 
upon each street and in each block to see that roof 
lines harmonize the appearance is quite pleasing. Most 
of the houses are built at a slight elevation above the 
sidewalk. The interiors of the houses are also liberally 
treated with white and gray paint, while the hardwood 
floors are finished in darker colors, so that the whole effect 
is very pleasing, The shingle roofs thruout are of a 
uniform weathered gray color. 

The houses are set back from the pavement from 
twenty to thirty feet, certain groups being set back 
farther than others in order to break a line that might 
become monotonous. Altho there are twenty-nine dis 
tinet plans many of these are part repetitions and many 


of them contain details of millwork that are similar, 
tho differently arranged in each house. Data regarding 
details were frequently worked out from one plan, espe- 
cially for stairways, colonnades, '-itchen cupboards and 
other built-in features. The original plan called for 
the building of far more houses than will be completed 
this year. Whether or not more will be built next 
year depends upon the demand for them and how the 
first purchasers like the proposition. 

The final acid test to which any housing project for 
workmen must be subjected is the liking of the work- 
men themselves for the houses. In this case the pur- 
chasers appear to be fundamentally well pleased, tho 
certain aspects of the situation at present have drawn 
somewhat adverse comment. The houses are sold on a 
10 percent down and 1 percent a month thereafter 
until paid for basis. In the 1 percent is included 
interest on the investment so that the payment of 
principal.and interest are made at the same time. 
The interest charge is 7 percent. Perhaps it is some: 
what amusing to find that one of the principal objec- 
tions to the houses is that they have no eaves. Asa 
matter of fact the workmen of Flint are not accus- 
tomed to seeing the New England style of architecture 
and so are not at all appreciative of it. They would 
unquestionably have been better pleased had the styles 
in use in Flint been followed and porches built instead 
of stoops. It must be confessed that the houses do 
look rather queer sitting out in lines upon the streets 
without any shrubbery, any shade trees or any hills 
that are usually found where the New England style 
of architecture is so appealing fo the eye, of the dis- 
eriminating observer. 

Another feature that causes objection is the distance 
from the line of transportation. Of course it was 
originally intended that a street car line should be 
established, but until more houses than 138 are built 
it will be impractical to do this. This addition, how- 
ever, is not out any further than other and larger addi 
tions which in past years have grown up and become 
incorporated in the city of Flint. Consequently it is 
only a matter of time until street car facilities are 
available. In the meantime the Civie Building Co, 
proposes to run one or more buses so that the work- 
men may get back and forth from Flint without 
difficulty. The streets have not been entirely graded 
as yet in all cases and the same is true of the yards, 
One street has had a crown of gravel put in the center 
and this helps out considerably. In other places, how- 
ever, when the weather is mild enough, the mud is a 
rather serious detriment that causes no end of objec- 
tions from the women folks. There are no stores of 
any kind in the addition, tho one is being built and 
will be open before long, perhaps before this article 
appears in print. The fact that no stores are available 
also causes considerable dissatisfaction. It should be 
mentioned, however, that the original plan called for 
the building of several stores and sites for churches and 
other publie buildings are available. In time they 
will be built. It will be noticed from this that the 
objections may be overcome. 

The houses are well built; they are warm and com- 
fortable, and the purchasers, so far as could be ascer 
tained, are quite well satisfied with them, as they are 
with the terms of sale. The material used was good, 
every house being of frame construction. For the 
frame work yellow pine was largely used, while, as 
before mentioned, cypress and red cedar siding together 
with red cedar shingles were used very largely: for 
siding of the exteriors. The roofs are all shingled. 
Redwood siding was used to a certain extent also. Out- 
side hardwood doors of a very attractive appearance 
are used, hardwood floors are laid; the built-in features 
ure good and well made, and the houses all present an 
appearance of stability that promises well for the 
future eomfort of those sheltered within them, The 
Civie Building Co. may have been a bit unfortunate 
in getting started in some ways, but as the project is 
fundamentally sound and is backed by a number of the 
best citizens of Flint, it seems certain that it will win 
out in the end and prove all that its originators hoped. 
In the meantime it may be comforting to know that the 
workmen are pretty well satisfied and have good houses 
in which to live, 


OP PBB DODD et 


THE GoverNMENT Committee, in England, which has 
heen investigating the practicability of afforestation 
work in the British Isles, has made a report recommend 
ing that 1,770,000 acres be planted with trees of dif 
ferent species. The total cost for the first forty years 
of this program is estimated at £15,000,000. After that 
time it is stated the scheme should he self-supporting. 














NOTE HOW THE ROOF LINES HARMONIZE AND THE VARYING DISTANCE FROM THE SIDEWALK TO THE HOUSES 
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REST ROOM IN TEXAS COMMUNITY PROVES BOON FOR COUNTRY WOMEN 


The Community Builder has on several occasions called attention to 
the many advantages afforded by a community rest room, especially in 
agricultural sections, and on this page have been given in considerable 
detail descriptions of the organizing, financing and operating of typical 
rest rooms. The practice, however, of providing such rest rooms has not 
become so general as it should, for the rest room has proved itself a very 
a if not a very necessary institution wherever it has been estab- 
ished. 


In a late number of the Dallas (Tex.) News, Walter C. Esry gives a 
very interesting description of such a room conducted at Sulphur Springs, 
in the Lone Star State, and called the Hopkins County Free Rest Room. 

This rest room owes its origin to the interest and activity of sixteen 
women comprising the Tanti Club, of Sulphur Springs; for tho the idea 
had been advanced by the civic club of Sulphur Springs nothing definite 
resulted, because that organization sought to secure public funds for sup- 
porting the room, and the county board insisted that if money was ap- 
propriated for the purpose the room should be fitted up in the basement 
of the courthouse. As this was not deemed a suitable place the project 
was dropped. 


é However, in August, last year, the women of the Tanti Club took up 

a the matter by soliciting from local business men pledges of monthly con- 

. tributions for the support of the room, and when sufficient pledges had 
been secured to guarantee heat, light, rent and matron’s salary the room 
was opened, the first Saturday in September. In addition to the pledges 
of individuals the city commissioners also contribute of city funds to 
its support and supply water to the room free. | 


The room is in a building that formerly was a store and is well lighted 
and ventilated. It has been subdivided by low partitions to suit the new 
use to which it has been put. A hallway runs down one side; the recep- 
tion room is in front, and next to it is the nursery and retiring room, the 
latter being furnished with beds for the use of women who are tired or ill. 
Another room contains tables and chairs for the convenience of persons 
coming from a distance and bringing their lunches with them. A dressing 
room also is provided, and the rest room is equipped with toilet and lava- 
tory facilities. Electric lights have been installed and for summer electric 
fans will be put in. 


“OER 


The reception room, being in front, is light and airy, is appropriately 
furnished with writing tables as well as with easy chairs, and is supplied 
with magazines, books etc. for the use of visitors. 

While the primary purpose of the rest room in Sulphur Springs, as 
well as in most other communities, is to provide a place for women from 
the country to go to brush up before going on with their shopping and also 
a place for them to wait for their husbands to transact their business, yet 
the room is used for many other purposes that are equally important in 








their relation to the community welfare. The room at Sulphur Springs 
is utilized also as a Red Cross distributing station. A similar room at 
South Haven, Mich., supported by the Board of Trade and by appropria- 
tions of city funds, is also used not only as a Red Cross distributing sta- 
tion but as a sewing room for hospital garments for the Red Cross. 
Also at the latter room the local Pomological Society holds its regular 
monthly meetings, as does the Board of Trade. In fact the South Haven 
Rest Room is a community meeting place at which every sort of public 
gathering is held. 

At the time the Hopkins County rest room was being promoted the 
county commissioners on being asked for an appropriation said there was 
no demand for such an institution, and there was no legal warrant for 
the appropriation. The sequel, however, has amply disproved their first 
contention, for during the first month of the room’s operation more than 
twelve hundred women who made use of its facilities registered and many 
others used the room without registering. Many more took advantage of 
the facilities provided in the room during the second month of its operation. 

Every person who has lived in a rural community knows that the aver- 
age farmer and wife who come-to town to trade can not complete their 
respective business transactions at precisely the same time; so that jt 
commonly happens that one or the other—generally the wife—is obliged 
to wait around the stores where she has done her trading until her hus- 
band has completed his business. Moreover, it is likely to happen that 
when the one has completed his business he is at 2 loss to know whether 
the other has, and as a consequence it is a kind of “wild-goose chase” from 
store to store for the husband to find the wife, or vice versa. When, how- 
ever, the rest room is provided the wife immediately goes there when she 
has completed her trading, and the farmer can go to the store and get his 
goods and then go directly to the rest room with the assurance that he will 
find his wife. 

As a community convenience the rest room justifies itself in a hundred 
ways. But as a convenience for the merchants themselves it unquestion- 
ably will make their contributions for its support a good investment, for 
on busy days it is an inconvenience if not a positive annoyance to be 
obliged to entertain customers in the store for many minutes or even hours 
after their business has been transacted. It is really a measure of effi- 
ciency on the part of the merchants to provide a common meeting place, 
such as a rest room. In winter especially the frequent opening of doors 
and the coming in and going out of scores or even hundreds of persons who 
are merely looking for somebody add greatly to the confusion and dirt of 
the store as well as lower the temperature and raise the coal bill. It is 
much cheaper and better for all concerned to provide a comfortable and 
convenient meeting and resting place for out-of-town customers as well 
as a room for the holding of meetings of a public character and designed 
primarily for the community’s benefit. 





THE Bassett Lumber Co., of Orleans, Ind., lately do- 
nated wood for fuel for the local library for one week— 
a practical and substantial method of aiding a worthy 
institution. 

* % * 

Tue Home Guard Band, of Richardton, N. D., is a 
part of the Home Guard organization of that patriotic 
community. At the outset fourteen members joined, 
but it was expected to increase the membership. The band 
practices twice a week at the city hall, so that it is taking 
on the appearance of a civic institution. 

* * * 

TuE TuFrts College Club, of Boston, Mass., has launched 
a movement in conjunction with Tufts clubs in other cities 
to take care of Tufts men who may be in the military or 
naval service of the United States or the Allies. The 
plan is to see that every such Tufts man shall receive at 
least one letter every fortnight written by a member of 
the alumni or student body. 

* * * 

THE Junior Auxiliary of the Marks Nathan Jewish 
Orphan Home, Chieago, lately held a special ‘‘adopt a 
soldier’? meeting at which it was decided that each of 
the thirteen of its members now in the service should be 
‘‘adopted’’ by a committee of five girls who would keep 
him supplied with packages of candies, cookies, cigars 
and cigarettes. 

‘ * * & 

‘‘ONE GREAT effect of the war at home will be the 
cleaning up of politics’’ is a prediction made by Richard 
H. Dana, of Boston, president of the National Civil 
Service Reform League. ‘‘The sacrifices Americans will 
have to make in this war will teach them a new conception 
of the debt they owe their country. The close of the war 
will see a great influx of trained men into the field of 
public service, municipal, State and national.’’ 

* * * 


A Boy.in a New York school wrote an essay attacking 
the administration’s conduct of the war, and an investi- 
gation disclosed the. fact that his instructor was a man 
named Schmalhausen, who aired his troubles before the 
teachers’ union: Of course a man with that name wouldn’t 
stand a good chance for an impartial hearing in these 
times; but his experience exemplifies the fact that many 
teachers, especially of United States history, find pleasure 
Mm overturning the customary notions that prevail regard- 
ing America’s heroes. Sometimes a few words spoken 
by the teacher to the discredit of Washington, Lincoln or 
Grant will lower any one of those men in the opinion of 
the child and no amount of teaching of the best sort 


can restore those great men to their proper niches in his- 
tory. We are likely to learn during this war that the se- 
lecting of teachers in our grade and high schools, as well 
as in our colleges, is a matter of gravest importance from 
the patriotic standpoint. 





SCHOOLS CAN HELP 


You ask me, ‘‘How can the schools help in time of 
war?" | take: the question to mean the schools re- 
garded as organized institutions for the educating 
of those who are the future citizens of the land, 
and, upon this understanding, reply. 

It seems to me that the school as such can exer- 
cise a very great influence for good by preparing 
the way to that patriotism and loyal citizenship 
which is based upon a clear, sympathetic compre- 
hension of what America and Americanism are. 
This is to be effected by the joint teaching of our 
national history and literature. 

Then, the obstacle of ignorance of the language 
itself being removed, the next duty, and necessity, 
of a wise school preparation is constant contact 
with representative American writings. With this 
in view we should give more time, in my judgment, 
than we have in the past to our native letters in 
contrast with British literature. Familiarity with 
the finest utterances of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, 
with the statesmanship of the Federalist, with the 
United States Constitution, with Franklin’s Auto- 
biography, with splendid national songs like Whit- 
man’s ‘“‘When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed,”’ 
and Lowell’s Commemoration Ode, with the lyrics 
of Whittier and Holmes, with Dr. Hale’s ““The Man 
Without a Country,” with Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” with Mrs. Ward’s “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” with the recent history-making mes- 
sages of Woodrow Wilson—familiarity, | repeat, 
with literature like this and much more that has the 
same resonant significance is the way to breed 
Americans who will, when the test comes, show 
they are of the strain of the men who won at Valley 
Forge, at Lexington and at Appomattox. 

To my mind this is the paramount opportunity 
and the sharp, immediate duty of our public sys- 
tem of education. 

God grant that our myriad schools may solemnly 
accept this mighty function and strive as never be- 
fore in the national history to perform it in such 
wise that education may safeguard our dear coun- 
try, and be a chief jewel! in our permanent crown 
of civilization!—Prof. Richard Burton, University of 
Minnesota, Head of the College of Science, Litera- 
ture and Arts. 











THE PENNSYLVANIA State highways authorities, in co- 
operation with the highways transportation committee, 
decided to keep the roads of the State open all winter. 
Six large motor snow plows have been placed in service 
and sent to district points along the main east and west 
roads of the Lineoln Highway to keep it open for the 
driveway of war trucks which began early this year. 

* * * re eee ee 

From London comes the report that the munition min- 
istry has discovered that horse chestnuts can be utilized 
in the place of many tons of food grain that have hereto- 
fore been used in the manufacture of munitions. Gath- 
ering these nuts has been a favorite outdoor sport of 
English children this fall, and it was hoped that their 
harvest would amount to 200,000 tons. The ministry 
asked the codperation of schoo) authorities in organizing 
gathering brigades. 

A i. * 

THE Coos Bay Times, of North Bend and Marshfield, 
Ore., recently reported the activities of Capt. W. A. Ar 
nold, of the aviation section of the United States Signal 
Corps, in charge of organizing the Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers & Lumbermen, of the Coos Bay district. His work 
is chiefly among the mills supplying material for the 
aviation service. 

* * * 

O. R. McKINNEY, president of the the Roosevelt Heights 
War Garden Association, of Tacoma, Wash., already has 
begun a campaign for increased and improved cultivation 
of war gardens for 1918. In a statement of his views sent 
to the Tribune, Mr. McKinney says, in part: ‘‘ Many 
people are waiting for spring to renew their labors in 
this important line, but this is a mistake. The reason 
that so many city gardens were not a success last’ year is 
that the wild sod could not be properly broken up so as 
to render the plant food it contained availabie for the 
use of the plant and this also permitted the escape of 
the much needed moisture. The coming season conditions 
will be very much better. The wild sod, having once been 
broken, will be much more easily reduced to a good seed 
hed, the gardener will have had more experience, and let 
us hope for a more favorable season and better organi- 
zation. Now is a good time to commence working the 
ground for next spring’s planting. If you have a piece 
of land that has not been broken, get a good sharp spade 
and turn it over. If it is too large to spade, get it plowed 


and make your plans for the spring cultivation. Consider 
that you are working at semething of quite as much 
importance as buying Liberty bonds or even bearing arms 
at the front.’’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 








Those wiseacres who admonish us when we get to 
crabbing, and who tell us with a holier-than-thou man- 
ner that we are better off than we might be, simply 
dote on reminding us that traveling now is so much 
more comfortable than it was in the days of Dickens’ 
stage coaches. Well, we know that. We admit it with- 
out argument. We chime in with an almost vicious 
assent. Anything, in fact, to get them to shut up 
before they drive us into a tearing mania.’ One of 
them who looked like a stage deacon assailed me with 
this bromide this morning, and I had done nothing to 
provoke him. Not a thing. I was maintaining a si- 
lence as grim and unbending as the western front. 
I then reminded him that whatever his experience had 
been I had never ridden around with Dickens in the 
elder Weller’s coach but that I was willing to concede 
his point. The deacon person looked at me with dis- 
tinct dislike. 

I submit that I had some grounds for peevishness, 
for it had been a terrible night. The ’bus wasn’t 
running, so bags in hand I had fought my way on foot 
to the station thru an Arctic temperature that ca- 
ressed my helpless nose and ears with the gentleness 
of a sledge hammer. [I crept into my berth over the 
trucks and went thru the Pullman acrobatics of dis- 
robing, in the process rupturing a trusty union suit 
and losing a collar button down between the berth and 
the side of the car. Then I discovered that the berth 
had been made up in an impromptu manner so that I 
seemed to be lying on a relief map of the Canadian 
Rockies. But I disposed myself among the peaks and 
had just begun to doze off when the large person who 
had been assigned to the shelf above me stepped 
squarely on my solar plexus and made a wild lunge at 
his elevated station. When I had recovered a working 
amount of breath again after having thus been used 
as a stepping stone by this pilgrim ‘‘toiling upward 
in the night’’ I made a few appropriate remarks that 
seemed not to reach the intended ear. 

Again I managed to achieve a battered and shaky 
doze, and then some persistent person began ringing 
for the porter. The bombardment began with single 
discharges, advanced to battery salvos and then settled 
down to a machine-gun barrage. J thought of a tag 
of English trench verse quoted ky John Masefield: 

The bells of hell go ting-a-ling-a-ling. . . 
Oh death, where is thy sting-a-ling-a-ling ?”’ 

Our porter was a fat and queazy old fellow who 
found work very trying to his flesh, so he had gone to 
sleep on a stool out by the door. He was the only 
person asleep in the car. But after fifteen minutes of 
artillery action he came to and shuffled down the aisle. 
Then a feminine voice piped: ‘‘Say porter, does this 
train usually run on time?’’ 

In the morning, wan and weary, I approached the 
wash room to discover a line of about fourteen men 
waiting while three bulky shaving hogs who had dug 
themselves in in front of the three basins were lei- 
surely mowing their swinish bristles. At length after 
managing the hastiest of splashes I hurried down the 
aisle and there met Dr. Stanley L. Krebs. I at once 
thought of the speech I heard him give yesterday, in 
the course of which the audience had enthusiastically 
repeated after him his favorite morning bracer: ‘‘To- 
day I’ll be bright and cheerful and happy.’’ I wanted to 
assault him, 

But of course I didn’t. The doctor has a contagious 
cheerfulness and good fellowship about him that would 
have dissipated a grouch much more serious than mine. 
All my misadventures of a sudden appeared funny and 
I laughed and strangely enough felt better imme- 
diately. So I said, ‘‘Today I'll be bright and cheerful 
and happy.’’? And the funny part was I half be- 
lieved it. 

Proper Preparedness 


This reminds me of something said to me by a young 
friend who usually doesn’t talk much. I was talking 
to him along the line of a business doctrine that is get- 
ting more generally believed: that those means of pro- 
ducing wealth that actually minister to public and 
private well being in civil life are necessary to the war 
and must be pushed vigorously, care being taken of 
course to prevent them from using labor and material 
needed for war purposes. The idea is that since fewer 
workers are available for producing the normal wealth 
of the country they must work more efficiently to pro- 
duce not only this normal wealth, in the form of useful 
goods, but if possible more than the normal amount 
in order to pay part of the cost of war as we go along. 

‘‘That suggests to me a yery commonplace idea,’’ 
my friend said, ‘‘but while lots of people have said it 
I believe it ought to be emphasized. in a common sense 
way rather than in a sentimental way. When soldiers 
go to France they are prepared to endure a good many 
new and unpleasant experiences. The fellows who 
come back all say thats trench life is different from 
their preconceived ideas; but the fact remains that 
while the experience is different the boys had known 
in a general way about the dangers and discomforts 
and had mentally gotten ready for them. The soldiers 
will do their part all right. Nobody’s afraid they ’ll 
not come up to scratch when the time comes. But if 
raw levies were put into the trenches without prepara- 
tion it would be more than human for them not to be 
demoralized. Their training fits them not only to 
handle their rifles; it prepares them mentally to stand 
fast and to obey orders even when their inst 
be telling them to run away. 

“It seems to me that business men ought to give 
themselves a better mental preparation along this line. 
Of course lots of them when they see the war modify- 


tincts may 


ing their business in a way they don’t like say to them- 
selves, ‘Well, if the boys can stand the trenches I 
guess I can stand this.’ That is good as far as it goes, 
but it’s largely sentimental. It’s a counsel of despair. 
It is much the same as tho a soldier would say, ‘ Well, 
if I have to be killed I’ll stand it.’ While I suppose 
most of the soldiers do think this they don’t stop there. 
An army with only that thought in mind might stand 
bravely while it was being cut down by the enemy, but 
it wouldn’t be fulfilling its true function as an army. 
The army is the cutting edge of the nation charged 
with the duty of making the nation prevail in battle; 
it must do a positive, necessary national function. In 
doing this the edge may become dulled, but becoming 
dulled is a regrettable incident that must be prepared 
for as an incident and a possibility. It must not mo- 
nopolize all of a soldier’s thought and preparation. 
Commonsense Adjustment vs. Fatalism 


‘Tt seems to me that business men prepare for the 
exigencies of war by determining that if they must 
fail they will fail. Then they try to carry on their 
affairs as they did before the war. This is as unreason- 
able as for a soldier to say, ‘I’l] live as I did in civil 
life if I ean, and if I can’t I’ll die bravely.’ He 
would be a national liability instead of an asset. 

‘*Business men need a thoro war preparation espe- 
cially in their mental attitude. They must adjust them- 
selves to their new conditions. They ought to see what 
these conditions are and prepare to meet them. If 
they take a cool and commonsense view of the matter 
they will get a good many things into a truer per- 
spective. They will see the disturbing elements for 
what they are and instead of resigning themselves to 
defeat they’ll take the necessary steps to meet and 
neutralize these things as best they can. 

‘‘A man’s customers are all hit by the new condi- 
tions more or Jess, and this is reflected in their buying. 
This is a direct challenge to a business man both as a 
business man and as a citizen who is placed in a stra- 
tegic position. By taking careful thought of these 
things it is nearly always possible for him to make 
adjustments of many kinds that will not only neu- 
tralize in part what otherwise would necessarily be 
business reverses but also will make himself and his 














“Looked at me with distinct dislike’ 


business a true unit of publie service. A business fitted 
as exactly as possible to public need is a source of 
public efficiency. It prevents waste of material and of 
eredit and money. 

‘*Nearly every business man is making some such 
attempt. But he must not be content with this, valu- 
able as it is. If he understands local and national con- 
ditions and adjusts himself to them he becomes a very 
real source of public courage. The best kind of courage 
is not a blind and reckless thing., Battles used to be 
won by men who stimulated themselves to one supreme, 
and brief, burst of effort. Now battles last for months, 
and courage must last with them. This kind of brav- 
ery must be based in part at least on cool and caleulat- 
ing knowledge. A business man who has looked the 
whole situation over carefully and knows what it is 
and what most of its possibilities are is not going to 
be stampeded. People of the temperament of Amer- 


SUGGESTIONS FOR RETAILER’S ADS 


Every family must help feed itself. 

Fresh vegetables must be used to lessen home 
consumption of staple foods needed by our troops 
and our Allies. 

Home produced food must help to lessen de- 
mand on railroads and other means of delivering 
war material. 

More food must be canned in homes than ever 
before. 

There should be a war garden in every back 
yard fertile and sunny enough to grow vegetables. 

Every seed planted must be made to count in 
the food supply.—United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

















icans are liable to stampedes of public opinion. Such 
things are fatal at this time. Those who know tell 
us that this war will be won at home as well as in the 
trenches, and they refer to more than the manufac- 
ture of munitions. They refer to the cool, staying 
qualities that will take reverses and privations for 
what they are and not for what panicky fear says they 
are. 

‘‘Tf the war lasts for any great length of time it is 
inevitable that the people in the United States will be 
called upon for more and more effort. They must be 
prepared to make bigger and bigger contributions, and 
these will entail bigger and bigger adjustments. We’ll 
not be able to get by with tremendous bursts of energy 
that don’t last. We’ll have to make careful adjust- 
ments as we go along. A man can hold his breath 
for a certain length of time, but he can’t hold it all 
night. The civil difficulties must be adjusted as care- 
fully as possible and at the time when they need ad- 
justment. If this promised to be a short war we could 
let these things go, but as it is we can’t. Just as an 
illustration, labor is making an outery that it is not 
getting a square deal. If we faced a short war it 
would be practical to appeal to the patriotism of la- 
borers to carry on and to leave their troubles for a 
later solution. As it is I don’t believe we’ll be able 
to exert our full power until these things are inquired 
into by a competent and fair minded agency. Laborers 
are as patriotic in the main as any body of men; but 
if they are carrying an unequal and unjust burden the 
efficient thing is to give them a fair hearing and to 
adjust these inequalities. You may not agree with this 
particular thing, but it illustrates what I mean. 

‘‘To do these things requires a great, cool courage. 
They say that when Pickett made his famous charge 
at Gettysburg, one of the dazzling high lights in the 
history of American arms, he stopped his men while 
they were being riddled by artillery and closed the 
ranks. None but brave and perfectly disciplined sol- 
diers could have done this. His charge failed, but with- 
out this pause.and reorganization into a compact fight- 
ing unit his army would have gone to pieces long 
before it reached the Federal lines. As it was he car- 
ried his line to the very muzzles of the Federal guns. 


Antedotes for Business Nervousness 


‘Business men who are real community leaders can 
lead in this matter of community courage as well as 
in anything else. If they themselves have a cool, 
steady understanding of things as they are and refuse 
to be stampeded they will induce these same qualities 
in their customers and neighbors. I think this kind 
of personal courage is largely the result of conscious 
effort. It’s a habit of mind and of will. You know 
men who get knocked out by any little thing. They 
fail to sell a bill, and their lives are clouded for a 
month. They are too ready to take reverses with a 
seriousness out of all proportion. They are the weak 
sisters of the business world, and the Government 
can’t depend on them as a staying power in this crisis. 
Now is the time if it is ever coming in our generation 
when public welfare demands the cutting out of that 
sort of stuff. It’ll be more or less hard, but any man 
can modify his pessimism if he’ll tackle the job with 
sense. Any kind of a habit is the result of repetitions, 
and if a person sees that he’s formed a habit by repeat- 
ing senseless acts he can begin doing and repeating 
sensible things. Men have cured themselves of bad 
temper and boozing and stage fright and a host of other 
things big and little in this way. They can cure them- 
selves of business nervousness and senseless pessimism 
in the same way. If they can’t, for heaven’s sake let 
them cultivate the virtue of shutting up. Were you 
ever in a boat in a storm? It isn’t the fellow who 
knows what to do and is doing it who makes the big 
rumpus. He’s keeping still and doing the necessary 
things to save the boat. It’s the fool girl who thinks 
it’s cute to be helpless who screams and gets in the 
way and does everything she’s told not to do. If the 
outfit comes safely to land it’s in spite of what she 
does and not because of it.’’ 

As I think over what my friend said I begin to see 
how practical Dr. Krebs’ determination to be ‘‘ bright 
and cheerful and happy’’ really is. And I’m also 
ashamed of my Pullman grouch. 


Optimism a Practical Encouragement 


War, of course, lets loose a Pandora’s boxful of po- 
tential evils of greater or smaller size. We have en- 
countered the spreading of enemy propaganda of a 
somewhat dangerous sort in the form of false accounts 
of the sufferings of our troops, the inefficiency of the 
Government and particularly of the army supply de- 
partments, the tremendous strength of the enemy and 
the like. With our thirst for news we unwittingly 
spread these reports when we hear them, and we do it 
without investigation of their source or accuracy. This 
must have a harmful effect on our morale, to borrow 4 
word from the army—this listening to discouraging 
tales. Government officials recognize it as an insidious 
form of propaganda and are taking measures to stamp 
it out. We all echo the prayer of the Hebrew poet: 
‘‘Let the lying lips be dumb, which speak against the 
righteous insolently, with pride and contempt.’’ Dan- 
gerous as it is in itself, we multiply its danger, not 
only by spreading these stories indiscriminately but by 
allowing them to have an unduly powerful effect upon 
our minds. This is another place where courage based 
upon common sense and knowledge would be an im- 
mense personal protection. : 

There is no special good to be achieved by gong 
thru the list. It is too long, and no one list would fit 
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“<«Thinks it’s cute to be helpless’ ” 


the case of all men. An endless number of times we 
need to remind ourselves not to get unbalanced nor 
to let things get out of proportion. We might fix up 
a clumsy variation of Dr. Krebs’ line something like 
this: ‘‘Today I’m going to have nerve and staying 
power and common sense. Today I’m going to harness 
my will power to the doing of the next thing. And 
tonight I’m going to weigh in with an honest day’s 
work intelligently done for Uncle Sam, my community 
and myself. ’’ 
Fair Dealing Insures Its Reward 


At several recent conventions I’ve heard quite a bit 
about mailorder houses. I’m not going to start in on 
a denunciation of our post office competitors, for this 
contest between the local dealer and the out-of-town 
man has gotten far beyond that stage. It should never 
have gone thru the stage of denunciation. That does 
no good, settles no questions, inflames an unreasoning 
partisanship and obscures the real points at issue. Both 
sides have sinned in this respect, but the present in- 
quiry before the Federal Trade Commission promises 
to clear up a number of things and to remedy certain 
abuses of publicity by our friends, the enemy. How 
ever, I can’t resist putting down one story. <A certain 
catalog house has followed the practice of advertising 
in certain local papers when it sold a bill in the neigh 
borhood served by the particular paper, recording the 
fact that the sale has been made and telling how much 
money it has saved the purchaser. In one instance it 
advertised such a sale and stated it had saved the pur- 
chaser $500. But it sent the ad out too soon. Between 
the time the ad was sent out and the time it appeared 
in the paper the customer changed his mind. He had 
not bought of the catalog house at all; on the contrary, 
he bought of the local dealer at the latter’s price, which 
was $25 less than the price quoted by the catalog house. 
This story is not told to illustrate any particular point. 

But I did run across an incident that illustrates the 
value of a broad and continuous policy of fair dealing 
and service. C. A. Finch, of La Moure, N. D., has 
recently been elected president of the North Dakota 
association. He is a keen, friendly man; just the type 
of man you would go to if you had a fair and square 
proposition. You’d have a feeling of assurance that 
you’d get quick, intelligent action on it. I talked to 
a number of his employees and they spoke of him as 
‘apable and, ambitious young fellows speak of an em- 
ployer in whose ability and fairness they had unlim 
ited confidence. Mr. Finch’s yards, it happens, have 
had to meet a good deal of out-of-town competition. 


Practical Reciprocity 

A Norwegian farmer came to Mr. Finch one day with 
the bill for a house. The figures were ready for him 
when he came back. He looked them over carefully 
and then said he was having the bill figured at another 
place. The other man’s figures were a few dollars 
lower, 

‘“‘Did you figure in the freight and unloading of the 
car??? Mr. Finch asked. 

“‘How did you know it was a mail order house?’’ 
the farmer asked. 

“Oh, I had a pretty good idea,’’ Mr. Finch said. 

“Ts this the best you can do?’’ the farmer asked. 

‘Yes, on those grades and on stock taken out of 
the yard,’’ Mr. Finch told him. 

‘Some people tell me those fellows won’t ship me 
the stuff they agree to,’’ the farmer said. 

‘*Oh, yes; they will,’’ Mr. Finch told him. ‘‘They’ll 
ship you exactly what they say they will. The trouble 
‘8 your carpenter doesn’t know grades by name. There 
are some things in there that are of poorer grades than 
you’d want to use, but they’ll ship you just exactly 
what they agree to.’? ‘ 

‘*Well,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘T got a joke on my car- 
penter. He said you’d tell me those fellows would 
cheat me. He said not to tell you who else was figur 
ing on it. I’m going to buy this stuff of you. I’ve 
always got good treatment here, and | don’t want to 
get stuff sent to me that I can’t see first. I was going 
any of you anyway. But my carpenter built a house 
ye of those fellows and he persuaded me to send 
la igures. Now, you know what kind of stuff T want. 
4 on t want anything poor, so if there’s anything in 

tere you think isn’t good enough you throw it out and 
send me something good.’’ j 

So M r. Finch furnished the house, and it pleased the 
“orwegian immensely. He got it finished early in No 





vember and moved in before Thanksgiving. The week 
before Thanksgiving he came in and asked Mr. Finch 
if he wouldn’t like to get a turkey. So Mr. Finch con- 
tracted for a 15-pound turkey, and his yard foreman 
took a 9-pounder. A couple of days before Thanks- 
giving the farmer brought them in. 

‘‘How much are they?’’ Mr. Finch asked. ‘‘We’re 
going to pay cash for our Thanksgiving turkeys. We’re 
not going to credit them on acecount.’’ 

‘*Oh, I ain’t selling them,’’ the farmer said. 

“*You’re not?’’ 


‘“‘No. You see I got a mighty fine job in this house 
of mine. Everybody comes to see it and tells me how 
fine it looks. Everything’s just right—lumber and 
masonry and furnace and plumbing and carpenter 
work and all. So I’m giving turkeys to all these peo- 
ple. Eighteen turkeys I’m giving to the people who 


” 


helped with my house. 

This, I submit, is a fine spirit between dealer and 
customer. Men may be dissatisfied with the treatment 
they get, but as often as not they say nothing about 
it. The discontent rankles and gets to be a fixed idea. 
So it is pretty fine to find such a cordial feeling. It 
is based on squareness and friendliness on both sides; 
especially on the honesty and efficiency which the lum- 
ber vard invariably maintained. 


Peculiarities of a Responsive People 


The people of the Northwest are generous anid 
friendly and active minded. In some respects they are 
sensitive and if they are rubbed the wrong way they 
don’t like it, strangely enough! They are prosperous 
and have considerable wealth. Sometimes they tell you 
they haven’t done very well because the crop was a 
little light. But that’s only in comparison with what 
they hoped they might do. So this is a great place for 
raising money for good causes that have a personal or 
humanitarian appeal. There will be no trouble raising 
the funds for all kinds of war relief that are appor 
tioned to this section. Their generosity and the readi 
ness with which they try new things out explains a 
large number of good things that have happened up 
here and aiso, it may be, a few less fortunate things. 
It explains the mail order harvest reaped in the North 
west, and perhaps it explains the Non-Partisan League. 
But the vigor and progressiveness of the people much 
more than compensate for the errors of judgment into 
which they sometimes’ fall. These very errors—at 
least they seem to some people to be errors—have a 
scope and sweep to them that grip the imagination. 

Alex Karr, the lecturer, told of an incident that illus 
trates in a way the quick generosity of the people of 
the Northwest and also a certain misconception some 
of their neighbors had of them. Mr. Karr was at 
Rochester, Minn., that city of hope for deranged human 
bodies, and in the hotel he met two typical southern 
mountaineers, father and son. The father was an 
elderly, patriarchal man, and both were dressed in the 





USES AMERICAN LUMBERMAN CUTS 


Among the retail lumbermen who are making effective 
use of the cuts supplied by the advertising service de 
partment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the Jasper 
Lumber Co., of Newton, Towa. This concern sends 
copies of its advertisements in two local papers in which 
these cuts are used, one of which is reproduced, in much 
reduced size, on this page. The original advertisement 
was three columns wide and eleven inches deep. Com- 
menting thereon the Jasper Lumber Co, writes: ‘‘ You 
will agree with us that the cuts show up very well and 
add materially to the appearance of the advertisements. 
We have tried the single column cuts, but they do not 
add as much to the appearance as do the double column 
cuts.’? 
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An artistic home 
of unique arrangement 


Here is a home offering certain novelties of iptenor arrangement and 
exterior. appearance that will make a sure appeal to the person who wants 
something new and different 


The nearly continuous windows in the 
fromt and side of the firat floor atiratt attention 
The lower sash are casement windows and with 
smal] stationary sash above them The large 
living room with the fireplace in she center is 
flanked by bookcases on either side. Swinging 
doors.separate the living room from the dioyng 
room which is we!! lighted with windows at the 
side as well as frout 





On the second fi 
rooms, one in each gable with s sewing room in 
front and a large sleeping porch in the rear 
The two bedrooms open into the sewing room 
and the stairs descend from this 


r there are two bed 


The sleeping porch on the second Hoot isa 
very desirable feature. Fresh air is one of the 
few luxuries of life that cost nuthing yet many 
people deprive 
sleeping hours 





hemselves of it during the = . eorver evel 


Secund Floor 


The outside walls should be finished with Kel'astone, the imperishable 
stacco, aud the roof covering should be slate green asphalt shiugies. This 
design will make a strikingly beautiful home, 
about it 


Come in and learn more 
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“°T suttainly do thank you gentlemen’ ” 
rough clothing of their native mountains. Mr, Karr 
was surprised to see them at that hotel, but he found 
that a young Jewish salesman had become acquainted 
with them, had been touched by their simplicity and 
evident poverty and had volunteered to take care of 
them for the night. The father had had an operation, 
but it had not healed; so he came ‘‘ ’way up Nawth’’ 
to see what the wonderful surgeons at Rochester could 
do for him, 

‘*T couldn’t afford to bring the boy along,’’ he said 
in his soft, kindly drawl, ‘‘but I had to. You see I 
cain’t read.’’ 


A Change in Sectional Sentiment 


He quickly became acquainted with everyone, for 
his quaint speech and his wholesome friendliness were 
irresistible. He went out to the clinic building that 
has witnessed so much anxiety of people who have 
come to see if they have a chance for life and health. 
He came back broken down, with the tears running 
down his face. The great Mayos had found that he 
had cancer and that even they could do nothing for 
him. It was a touching scene as the old man poured 
out his story. The salesman was deeply touched, as 
were the rest. Tears were standing in his eyes as 
he beekoned Karr aside and suggested that they do 
something for the mountaineer. There were only a few 
men in the lobby, most of them from the Northwest 
and none of them wealthy. But in two minutes the 
salesman had $48. He followed the mountaineer out 
into the lobby and gave him the money. The old man 
came directly back. 

‘*T suttainly do thank you gentlemen,’’ he said. 
‘‘Tt’s not just the money; it’s findin’ such fine and 
friendly folks. I always thought you folks up Nawth 
were kind of like the weather—awful cold. I guess 
the doctors cain’t do much for me, but I’m glad I 
come. It was worth the trip and the disappointment 
just to get to know you men,’’ 

The next day the old man was wreathed with smiles. 
The Mayos had told him he had a slight chance. They 
said if there was radium enough in the United States 
to cure him they ’d get it. But he told them he couldn’t 
stay; that he hadn’t money enough to live on, to say 
nothing of paying for the treatment. But the Mayos 
told him not to be troubled about that; that he would 
be cared for at no cost. So he was filled with a new 
wonder at the kindliness of the men ‘‘up Nawth’’ 
whom he had thought to be ‘‘kind of like the weather 
—awful cold.’’ I wish I knew the end of the story. I 
like to think of the old man back at home with his 
own folks in his native mountains with his mountain 
vigor restored, talking over the growing wonder of his 
great experience ‘‘up Nawth.’’ 


A Rich Field for Development 


There are few if any places in the great new country 
where a good cause can’t win immediate support, as I 
said before. But the people are not carried away or 
made easy marks by their generosity. If they make 
mistakes in business it is due to their quickness of 
decision. They are that kind of people. The first 
generation of settlers is still alive, and settlers in a 
new country are adventurous and not especially given 
to a cautious weighing and investigating before mak- 
ing a decision. It is a rich field for business men with 
the capacity of adapting themselves and their service 
to local condition. The place has its ups and downs, of 
course, and most of the pioneer opportunities have 
been appropriated; that is, every town that, needs a 
lumber yard or a bank has one. But there is a great 
future before these men who are growing up with 
the country. They are looking for new ideas. A new 
business idea has a much better chance for a trial up 
there than in some older and more encrusted and con- 
servative section. It is no accident that most of the 
new experiments in State government are first tried in 
the West. They are looking.for such things out there. 
I look to see a good many new retailing notions and 
plans developed out there. The country is so unified 
with means of communication and the lumber world is 
so well organized these ideas get carried around pretty 
quickly to all forty-eight of the States. But not every- 


’ 


one takes the time to look a plan over carefully with 
the view to adoption, and not every man likes the 
idea of disrupting his old system even if he does like it. 
The courage of the Northwest is likely to give a good 
many promising young ideas the chance to make a 
home for themselves. 
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SAWMILL SUCCESS LIES IN CUTTING OPERATING COSTS 


De Funtak Sprincs, FLA. 

On the very crest of the hill that is said to be the 
highest point in Florida the sawmill of the W. D. Harbe- 
son Lumber Co. is located, overlooking a rich and ver- 
dant valley and rimmed far away by the fringe of tim- 
ber that marks the beginning of the company’s log- 
ging operations. The plant lies a scant half mile 
to the west of De Funiak Springs, on the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. As the representative of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN approached the plant its artistic as 
well as businesslike aspect was compelling. A logging 
railroad tops the semi-circular crest of the hill and ex- 
tends from the millsite to the timber, a dim hazy green 
mass some distance away. With an eye to the artistic, 
the various buildings have been painted blue with red 
roofs. There being no natural log pond one was built 
out of concrete on the side of the hill. A short distance 
from the sawmill buildings was erected a brick office 
that is attractive in appearance and suitable for the 
conduct of the business. This office building will, in 
time, be surrounded by beautiful gardens, flower beds, 
walks and a fountain. The furniture is simple but rich. 

The hum of the saws, the excellent buildings, the 
quiet and tasteful office and, above all, the quality of 
this operation make it hard to believe that all of this is 
the result of one man’s work, who, in his early manhood, 
worked as a railroad section hand at 90 cents a day. 
Yet it is true that he is one of the men who have worked 
their way up from the very bottom to a responsible and 
important position in the lumber world. More than 
that, W. B. Harbeson has not forgotten those days when 
he struggled so hard to get a start and it is perfectly 
obvious that no matter how much pride and interest he 
takes in his present holdings, he would not take 
any amount of money in exchange for his earliest expe- 
riences. 

About thirty-five years ago Mr. Harbeson first em 
barked in the sawmill business. This was in Laurel, 
Miss., in 1882, and at the mill of John Kemple, where 
he started to work in the yard. He stuck to the game 
and worked his way up thru different departments until 
he obtained such a thoro knowledge of the business that 
he was employed to build and operate a planing mill for 
Wright, Foster & Co., at Laurel. After this, he went 
back to John Kemple, with whom he remained until the 
plant was sold to Eastman, Gardiner & Co. He remained 
with Eastman, Gardiner & Co. for seven years, having 
charge of the yard and building departments. 

Leaving that company he built a sawmill near Laurel 
that he operated for two years. From there Mr. Harbe- 
son went to Ellisville, where for eighteen months he oper- 
ated the plant of the Tallahala Lumber Co. This brought 
him to his principal operation up to the present, for at 
Carrier, Miss., he bought out a sawmill operated by 
Johnson & Woodward. This he organized as the Lacy 
Lumber Co. and operated for fourteen years, In the 
meantime he became interested in lumbering in other 
sections and three years ago he built and still operates 
at Robert City, in the black hill country of South Da- 
kota, a modern sawmill, the exact counterpart of the 
mill that has just been built at De Funiak Springs. 

About six years ago Mr. Harbeson found himself ap- 
proaching the end of the cut of his timber at Carrier, 
Miss., and he turned to Florida to locate a new opera- 
tion. After a good deal of investigating he found a 
block of timber in this vicinity that just suited him, 
and he began to buy timber until he had blocked out 
about 500,000,000 feet of longleaf pine on approxi- 
matelv 60,000 acres of land, situated in Holmes, Walton 
and Washington counties. After careful consideration 
of various possible sites, he selected the present one for 
the erection of his sawmill. Here a mill was built that 
produced 13,000,000 feet of lumber in eleven months; 
then it burned to the ground and was replaced by the 
present plant. Altho this mill has been in operation a 
comparatively short time, it has been visited by a great 
number of lumbermen, attracted by the stories of the 
operating short cuts and scientific methods employed. 
It is a Filer & Stowell mill thruout, with a Berlin 
equipped planer and a battery of three L. Moore moist 


Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 


air type dry kilns. The capacity of the sawmill is 80,000 
feet daily, and its output practically consists of 2x4 
and 2x6 inch dimension and ear siding. 

The secret of Mr. Harbeson’s success in sawmill opera- 
tions is his ability to cut the corners off of operating 
expenses both at the sawmill and in the woods. Mr. 
Harbeson prides himself first on building a perfectly 
practical sawmill and then in operating it in a perfectly 
practical manner. He buys the best of everything be- 
cause he believes that the best is the cheapest in a long 
run. 

The representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
watching a crew of a dozen men chopping down trees, 
asked Mr. Harbeson where the other crews were. 




















SOME PINE LOGS (W. B. HARBESON BELOW) 


‘*That’s all there are,’’ replied Mr. Harbeson. One 
crew of twelve men does the chopping. This crew is 
followed by the skidder crew, consisting of nine men 
and four mules. The skidder is a distinct feature of the 
logging operation and was designed by Mr. Harbeson 
and built by the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co. Four 
lines are used continuously and the four mules are used 
only to haul the lines back. A feature of the logging 
operation is that the trees are taken full length to the 
mill. 

Mr. Harbeson’s idea is that it is just as much of a 
science to cut up a tree into the length of logs to give 
the greatest yield as it is to saw the logs up once they 
are in the sawmill. Consequently, at the mill there is 
an especially constructed log table on which the logs 
are sawn to the proper lengths by a man who is an 
expert at this work. In the manufacture of lumber in 
the mill a saving is effected at every turn. Two mules 
and two carts take away all the lumber to the yard. 
The lumber is stacked by two men who have been known 
to pile 41,000 feet in one day. 

No account of the plant would be fully complete 











without mention of Mr. Harbeson’s right hand man, 
T. P. Dupree. Mr. Dupree is sales manager and super- 
intendent of this plant as well as of the one at Carrier, 
Miss., that is just about cut out. 

Mr. Dupree started in the lumber business with Camp 
& Hinton at Lumberton, Miss., where he remained for 
three years. Then he went with R. S. Phillips at Ellis- 
ville, Miss., whose plant he operated for five years. At 
that time Mr. Harbeson was starting his sawmill at 
Carrier and Mr. Dupree went with him, starting as 
planing mill foreman and becoming superintendent. 





DECLARE BUILDING POSTPONEMENT UNWISE 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 25.—Of more than local interest 
is the recommendation of the committee on building 
interests of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, which 
has made a survey of the building situation in this city, 
that while war prices of labor and building material have 
caused a decline in building operations business men 
should realize that the cost of building will continue to 
increase until long after the war is ended, and that 
there is no economy in delaying necessary construction 
work. The committee further recommended that St. 
Louis should make a greater effort to get its share of 
war manufacturing, which would tend to stimulate build- 
ing. 

The report was submitted at a luncheon of the Mem- 
bers’ Conference last Wednesday, and was of especial 
interest to lumbermen. KE. J. Russell, an architect, was 
chairman of the committee, and others who submitted 
data were A. P. Greensfelder, a contractor, and R. King 
Kaufmann of the Mercantile Trust Co., who investigated 
the real estate and financial aspects of the situation. 

The committee declared that the cost of building has 
increased in a less ratio than the cost of food, clothing 
or fuel, bearing out an argument frequently made by 
lumbermen themselves. The report says: 

A bale of cotton, a bushel of wheat or a ton of coal will pay 
for more building today than ever before. Food prices have 
increased 107 percent, clothing 147 percent and fuel 143 
percent, while building has increased not more than 50 per- 
cent, 

Data furnished by contractors, engineers and mate- 
rial dealers were presented to show that the cost of build- 
ing will continue te increase, not only during the war 
but for an indefinite period thereafter. It was declared 
that after the war the Federal, State and city govern- 
ments and business interests generally will begin the 
construction of buildings which, tho needed, have been 
deferred because of the war. This, it was stated, will 
tend to keep prices up, and the demand from Europe 
for labor and material for the rehabilitation of devas- 
tated areas also will have a powerful effect. The re- 
port, therefore, opines that it would be wise to proceed 
now with building work required for industrial, com- 
mercial and Governmental needs. 

The report states that 150,000 persons are dependent 
upon the building industry in St. Louis, with an invest- 
ment of $80,000,000, which is too large to be neglected 
even temporarily. 

Mr. Greensfelder, who went to Washington to discuss 
construction work during the war with Government ofii- 
cials, declared that none of them desired that building 
work cease or that manufacturers of building materials 
should close down. He said: 

We were told, on the other hand, that the Government 
wished the building industries to continue to supply all local 
demands and requirements. They even pointed out that un- 
less the building industries continue manufacturing build- 
ing supplies, we shortly would be of no assistance to the 
Government because in that case, if the Government needed 
such materials, they could not be furnished by St. Louis. 


Concentration of war work in the East, the report 
said, has overtaxed manufacturing resources there and 
caused a serious housing problem, and that economy and 
speed could be attained by bringing a part of the work 
here. 

Building permits in St. Louis have declined steadily 
since last June. The permits for last month were only 
$167,319, as against $2,286,844 for January, 1917. 
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SOUTHERN RETAILERS MEET IN ANNUAL CONFERENCE 





Association Appoints Assistant Secretaries for Three States—Addresses Deal Vigorously With Current Problems—Merits 


of Auto Truck Delivering Recounted From Practice—Trade Acceptance, Costs and Credits Discussed 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 26.—Retail lumber dealers of 

Kentucky, Tennessee and Mississippi, take note: The 
Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which 
held its eighth annual convention here yesterday and 
today, determined upon an aggressive campaign to make 
the association larger in number, greater in efficiency 
and truly representative of the retail lumber trade of 
this part of the South. On motion it was decided to ap- 
point an assistant secretary for each of the States Ken- 
tucky, ‘Tennessee and Mississippi, to solicit membership 
and handle questions of particular interest in those 
a “eaageals. penteere ; 
States in codperation with the general secretary. T. R. 
Reynolds, of Union City, Tenn., was elected State sce- 
retary for Tennessee, J. B. Webb, of Greenwood, Miss., 
for Mississippi, and H. C. Canaday, of Mayfield, Ky., 
for Kentucky. W. K. Hall, of Fulton, Ky., was elected 
president and J. B. Webb, of Greenwood, Miss., vice 
president, and the following directors were chosen: 
Charles Lansdell, Paris, Tenn.; J. N. Fite, Jackson, 
Tenn.; T. K. Currie, Jackson, Miss.; M. M. Elledge, Cor- 
inth, Miss. 

The first session of the convention was held Monday 
afternoon and was opened with an address by Bishop 
Thomas I. Gailor, of Memphis, Tenn., who traced the 
history of Germany’s foreign policy and placed the re- 
sponsibility for the present conflict where it belongs. 

President J. N. Fite, of Jackson, Tenn., presented his 
annual address, in which he said that in getting her army 
ready for the conflict the United States has required 
service from practically every business, not the least of 
her requirements being from the lumbermen. To the 
retailer, however, there has not been given as much op- 
portunity as the producer, The manufacturer and whole- 
saler have been presented with large requirements for 
material with which to build cantonments and ships and 
have met the issue squarely and have been wonderful fac- 
tors in helping the Government get ready for the great 
world war. 

‘At the same time,’’ said President Fite, ‘‘and in 
keeping with the traditions of his class, the retail lum- 
berman has been doing his bit for his country, and 
while in a less pretentious way, still its effectiveness and 
patriotism are not questioned.’’ Continuing President 
Fite said: 

The year 1917 was quite an eventful one for our trade. In 
the early spring the severest car shortage in the history of the 
country hurt our business fearfully and cost us in loss of 
sales hundreds and thousands of dollars. The immediate re- 
sult of this car shortage was a jump in prices of lumber, and 
ifmy memory serves me right it has been jumping ever since. 

Not only increased cost of stock, but also wages and sup- 
plies, war taxes on shipments and many other similar ex- 
penses were added to the retailer’s discomforts and steadily 
decreasing profits, till he found himself at the close of the 
year’s business with a Liberty bond appetite and a thrift card 
income. 

I take it that now is a splendidly opportune time to insti- 
tute some needed reforms in the conduct of our business, the 
retail line. Efficiency is the great watchword of the progres- 
sive business man of today. Are you as efficient in the man 
agement of your business as you could be or should be? If 
you are not, you are a slacker to your own interests to just 
that extent. 

None of us is in business for pleasure, or strictly for our 
health. It is a bread and butter proposition with most of us, 
with as much more to our credit as honest, intelligent busi- 
ness methods will obtain for us. 

If you can’t be 100 or even 75 percent efficient, you can at 
least devote the best there is in you to the upbuilding of what 
probably is your life work, and with a goal of better results 
constantly before you your business will grow stronger as the 
years go by. 

Influences of Cost Accounting and Service Rooms 

There are different ways and methods of obtaining good re 
sults. Permit me, if you please, to offer you just one or two 
suggestions along this line, which if coupled with your own 
ideas of competency may add considerably to your source of 

income. Investigation has disclosed the fact to me that some 
of you, probably the smaller yards, do not keep a thoro and 
accurate system of accounting. sy all means keep an expense 
account for the different departments of your business, so 
that at the close of the year’s work you can tell what each 
department has cost you, and the following year you have the 
opportunity to improve your profit account by trimming any 
expense account you see will bear it. Take a correct inven- 
tory of your stock at the close of the year, and using this as 
a basis you can easily make up a statement that will show 
you exactly what you have done during the year just passed, 
end unless you do this your business will be guesswork all the 

Under the head of obtaining new business I would favor 
maintaining a service room in connection with your selling 
fer ment. Furnish a room with plan books, samples of 
> gy in the plain and in colors, and have books of informa- 
_— on hand to help the customer who wants a new home to 
decide on something that will be new, catchy and convincing. 
n this same room you can show samples of your front doors, 
mantels and tiles, fancy grates etc., which will enable you to 
maintain the room at practically no expense. Ofttimes the 
~ Sight of bright new plans and ideas will induce some 
— Newlywed or her neighbor to decide on building a home 
w, while her friend across town is waiting for the spirit 
to move her, 
~ rs present we hear some people say that it costs too much 
= “ae now. That is one of the arguments we must always 
ry rig to answer. You can show by statistics that lumber 
Raed , high as compared to the cost of other things we are 
-— led to have, such as meat, meal, flour, lard, potatoes 
— Some one has said that in 1914 a 250-pound hog would 
9 enter Shingles, while today the same sized hog will buy 
fact tn ineles of the same grade. This aptly illustrates the 

at now is a good time to build. 

. Cultivating Farmers’ Trade 
Ry Some one will say that while this is true yet so few 
open ogs to sell the argument is not good. Right here we 
iin 4 new field of service, For years the farmer has been 
prod, ge getting by with as few buildings as possible. His 
farm pM only medium price returns, and with usual 
isieea potions to carry, and an occasional short crop, he 
Today i old improvements to stand as long as possible. 
who ha ; farmer has come into his own. He is the man 
cotton. a ne big hog for sale, as well as cattle, hay, corn and 
Drice a n fact, all farm products—and he is getting a big 

<d ved them, too. The farmer at all times is progressive. 
mach ao maken money he wants to improve his place. That 
Rah 8 doing now, and the lumber dealer is the man he is 

§ to for material with which to build a new home, or 





maybe repair the old one, or build a barn, or for a dozen other 
uses to which lumber is put. Cultivate this man’s trade, 
show him where you can help him with useful advice about 
building, and he will show his appreciation, as a rule, by 
buying generously. 


The Trade Acceptance and Building Associations 


In connection with our line of work I veg leave to call the 
attention of you gentlemen to the present day form of trade 
acceptance and its uses. Instead of the old fashioned open 
account and sixty days, some of the shippers will take your 
acceptance for 90 days at 1 percent off, 60 days 2 percent; 
others require 60 days for 1 percent off, or 2 percent cash. 

This acceptance is practically the same as paying cash, and 
is entitled to a discount, for the one who gets it immediately 
deposits it to his credit in bank, and the account, as far as the 
books are concerned, is closed. I think this a splendid way 
to handle your purchases, for it not only allows you some 
additional profit in the way of discounts but it gives you a 
better commercial rating, as banks generally consider the 
trade acceptance as high class commercial paper. 

Another subject that I wish to mention for your considera- 
tion is building and loan associations. ‘To my mind, they are 
one of the greatest factors today in the furtherance of the 
retail lumberman’s business. When the average wage earner, 
salaried man or small merchant wishes to build a home he 
usually acquires the lot and expects to borrow the money to 
build the house. The association steps in and furnishes the 
money, to be repaid in small monthly installments, while you 
sell the material and get cash for it. So while you are boost: 
ing your own business and talking lumber and supplies don’t 
forget to boost for the building and loan association, too. 

The year just before us, gentlemen, will be one that will 
bring such conditions that I urge you to look well to your 
credits. The mercantile world is coming closer every day to 
the cash basis of selling, and well it may. The time was 
when a customer expected to buy a bill of material on a very 
small margin of profit, and take from thirty to ninety days in 
which to pay for it, and the dealer was afraid not to accept 
business on this basis lest his competitor get the business, 
In some respects this condition has changed, Your stock to- 
day requires 50 percent more money to carry it than formerly 
and you are compelled to collect closer or enlarge your capital. 
So while conditions are more or less favorable, let me urge 
that all of us do our utmost to educate our trade to less 
credit and prompter payments, Don’t wait for your com- 
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W. K. HALL, OF FULTON, KY. ; 
President 


petitor to start something in this manner; be the master of 
your own business, and when he sees your good lead he will 
follow suit. What is good for one is good for the other, and 
both of you will be building for the future. 

The great watchword of our Government today is economy, 
and with reference to you and me that means that we must 
economize not only in our homes but also in our business 
affairs. Trim expenses wherever possible so as not to impair 
service and quality of stock and you will be doing your bit 
toward winning the war and making the world safe for 
democracy. 

Seerctary V. R. Smith, of Memphis, Tenn., presented 
his annual report and regretted the death in the sinking 
of the Tuscania of Milton Tally, for several years as- 
sociated with T. R. Reynolds, Union City, Tenn., in the 
Union City Lumber Co., and later with Krauss Bros., of 
New Orleans, La. Speaking of the cost of doing a 
retail lumber business Mr. Smith said: 

The expense of doing a retail lumber business has increased 
very materially, making necessary the readjustment of our 
cost figures. Your lumber costs you much more, labor is 
higher, and scarce at that higher price, living expenses have 
increased and so it is with every item that enters into, or finds 
its way to, the expense account. The sixteen fundamentals 
of operating cost total 24 percent of the first, or f.o.b. car, 
cost of stock. If your stock costs an average of $27.50— 
and this is rather under than over—it would require that you 
add $6.60 to this first cost to get out even. 


Appointment of Committees 


The following committees were appointed for the con- 
vention: 

Nominations—S. B. Enochs, Jackson, Tenn.; John A, John- 
son, Henderson, Ky.; T. K. Currie, Jackson, Miss.; M. M. 
Elledge, Corinth, Miss. ; Charles Lansdell, Paris, Tenn. 

Resolutions—Emmet Montgomery, Memphis, Tenn.; J. B. 
Webb, Greenwood, Miss.; C. R. Beard, Sharon, Miss. 

Audit—T. R. Reynolds, Union City, Tenn.; J. M. O'Neal, 
Charleston, Miss. 


Ourrent Topics Well Handled 


Major A. 8. Frost, of the United States Army, deliv- 
ered a pleasing patriotic address, taking for his text 
the fourteenth chapter of Exodus. He declared it took 
forty years to prepare the people of Israel to take the 
valley of the Jordan from the Canaanites, and they took 
it because the Canaanites were not prepared. People, 
he said, who have a smiling valley must be prepared to 


defend it; and he urged universal military training, de- 
claring that the army thereby would become a great 
university. 

R. E. Montgomery, of Memphis, addressed the con- 
vention on the subject ‘‘The Auto Truck or the Mule,’’ 
which will be discussed in the motor truck department 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in a later issue. 

W. K. Hall, of Fulton, Ky., believed that the Ford 
runabout and trailer were the thing for short hauls 
and small loads in a small town. Outside of labor he 
estimated the operation of a two-horse wagon to cost 
$50 a month and of a light truck $25 a month for the 
cost of upkeep. He said he believed a small light truck 
will do three times as much delivering and do it quicker 
and make it profitable to make deliveries of two or 
three miles. 

Mallory Davis, of Memphis, Tenn., when: called on 
said his business was handled entirely on a mileage 
basis with outside teams. His concern makes few de- 
liveries with its own teams, but instead lets the deliv- 
ering out at a fixed price per mile for a single load or 
a double load. 

T. R. Reynolds, of Union City, Tenn., said he formerly 
kept two one-horse delivery wagons and a third wagon 
during the busy season. Then he built a trailer, at- 
tached it to a Ford and it has been very satisfactory. 
He intends to build another and do away with horses 
altogether. A maximum load of such an outfit is 2,000 
pounds, or preferably 1,500 pounds. It is more eco- 
nomical than a horse and wagon. There is no trouble 
in getting prompt deliveries, as every man in the yard 
wants to do that work. He thought it also had advertis- 
ing value. But Mr. Reynolds thought the dealer or 
someone employed by him ought to have mechanical abil- 
ity or otherwise leave the auto truck alone, If the 
dealer has to depend on a garage and green drivers he 
had better stick to a horse and wagon. In eight months 
it had cost him outside of oil and gas $1.75 for upkeep 
of his truck and trailer. He goes about fifteen miles on 
a gallon. The light truck is an economy because it does 
not require the use of a heavy truck to handle light 
loads and money is saved on the return trips, because de- 
livery can be made in half the time it could be made with 
a low geared truck. The Ford and trailer can be turned 
in an 18-foot alley. The trailer Mr. Reynolds constructed 
has hack wheels on it with one and one-half inch rub- 
ber tires and springs. 

M. M. Elledge, of Corinth, Miss., on the subject of 
‘“My Competitor’’ made one of the most sensible and 
most practical addresses of the convention. He said that 
there was one competitor you can’t beat, the fellow who 
does business just to keep his business going and to 
keep his men together and sells the job at what it costs. 
He touched especially on the question of picking up lum- 
ber left over from a job and thought competitors ought 
to get together and eliminate this cost of returning lum- 
ber. Many yards now permit the contractor to return 
anything he has on hand. 

Mr. Eliedge thought it was a bad policy to give out- 
of-the-ordinary free service, as it establishes a principle 
hard to overcome, as one has to go on doing the same 
thing forever. ‘‘The Government is advising the grocers 
to eliminate the useless deliveries of groceries and we 
ought to do the same in the lumber business. If we can 
establish the custom it will decrease the cost of doing 
business and we can make more profit or sell cheaper,’’ 
said Mr. Elledge. 

This concluded the Monday session of the convention. 

Monday evening the annual banquet was held. Presi- 
dent J. N. Fite presided. The speakers were Rev. C. H. 
Williamson, of the First Presbyterian Chureh, of Mem- 
phis, who declared that it was more essential that 
America should live than that Americans should live, 
and Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

TUESDAY’S SESSION 


At the opening of the Tuesday session Hardwig Peres, 
of Memphis, Tenn., delivered a 4-minute. patriotic ad- 
dress and was followed by Dwight M. Armstrong, of 
Memphis, Tenn., president of the Commercial Bank, 
who explained the war saving stamps and certificates. 

J. B. Webb, of Greenwood, Miss., spoke on ‘‘ Volume 
or Profit.’’ He asked: 


Should we sell for volume or for profit? I do not mean by 
large profits that we are to charge an exorbitant price, Our 
competitors would not allow that even if we tried it, and be- 
sides we would soon kill our business. I do believe in putting 
a reasonable profit on all articles handled and having a stand- 
ard price and sticking to it, and I do not believe in making 
one item carry the load for another, Each should take care 
of itself, and if we find we have some item we can not make 
a profit on cut it out, even tho it reduces our volume. I do 
not believe in cutting a price for some haggler who would not 
buy from you unless you cut your profit and then try to make 
up the difference on the next good customer. 

I find that we often lose out by running after big business 
and overlooking the smaller and more profitable business. It 
is a very easy matter to get so anxious for more volume that 
we fail to take proper care of the business. We let our over- 
head grow too great. We have too._much waste, too much 
labor, too many teams, too many costly mistakes; and when 
we foot up at the end of the year we find that we have handled 
an immense volume of business but our profits are so small 
that we are ashamed of them and we decide that we are poor 
business managers, but do not know exactly why. 


Costs and Credits 


Mr. Webb urged that lumber was something to be 
taken care of, adding: 


A workman in a wholesale grocery or feed house would never 
think of destroying a sack of flour or a sack of feed or a car- 
ton of tobacco, nor would the foreman permit it, but a work- 
inan in a lumber yard will throw a bundle of No. 1 flooring 
or a piece of 2x12, which is worth just as much money, where 
it will get dragged in the mud or destroyed, and think nothing 
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of it, thereby reducing your profit just that much, for of 
course it comes out of your profit in the long run. \ 

We have figured out a scheme which we believe will elimi- 
nate most of this waste and also enable us to get more work 
for the same money. We pay our foreman a certain salary 
and a percent on the net profits for the year. We are then 
able to show him that every time he allows a piece of timber 
to be wasted or destroyed, every time he pays out too much 
for labor or makes a costly mistake, he is losing money from 
his own pocket as well as ours. We are also arranging a 
system of awards for the laborer, whereby the ones who can 
show us they are saving money for the firm will be rewarded. 
Even if thts reward is only slight it has a better effect than 
all the abuse and criticism you can possibly use. 

Mr. Webb told of a case of a firm that in one year 
sold $156,000 worth of material and made a profit of 
only $4,900 and half of that had to be charged off later 
as uncollectable. Another concern in the same town 
did $80,000 worth of business and made a net profit 
of $8,000. One concern did $200,000 worth of business 
one year and went into bankruptey. Profit is more im 
portant than volume. 

Secretary V. R. Smith, of Memphis, said he believed 
the most important thing was to watch credits carefully, 
because very often the net profit at the end of the year 
is represented by uncollected accounts. 

T. R. Reynolds, of Union City, Tenn., said the laborer 
and the man with executive ability are each entitled to 
a return on their labor and the Government realizes 
that the business man is entitled to a return on his 
investment. In closing Mr. Reynolds paid an eloquent 
and moving tribute to the late Milton Tally, who was 
a brother of Mrs. Reynolds. 

Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, addressed the convention. 





H.C. CANADAY, OF MAYFIELD, KY. ; 
Secretary for Kentucky 
W. K. Hall, of Fulton, Ky., presented the new plan 
for the reorganization of the association with assistant 
secretaries and it was unanimously adopted. 


— 


L. B. Anderson, of Memphis, explained the operation 
of trade acceptances. He said that there is now in ¢ir- 
culation about $4,485,000,000 in money in the United 
States and $5,000,000,000 on open account. Thru the 
medium of the trade acceptances this $5,000,000,000 
would increase the cash resources of the country by that 
amount at once. 

8. B. Enochs, of Jackson, Tenn., presented the report 
of the committee on nominations and the officers were 
elected as has been recorded. 

Resolutions 

The following resolytion on 
Tally was adopted: 

Wuenreas, The good Lord has in His all wise providence 
seen fit to take from our midst Milton Tally ; and 

WHEREAS, This life was given in the service of our country, 
Therefore be it 


the death of Milton 


Resolved, That with the friends and relatives of this martyr 
to the cause of world democracy the Southern Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association joins in a feeling of true and heartfelt 
sorrow for the loss of a brother. 

Other resolutions thanked the officers, speakers and 
the wholesalers and manufacturers for the success of 
the meeting. 

T. R. Reynolds, of Union City, Tenn., presented the 
report of the auditing committee, showing a_ present 
balanee of $55.75. 

The newly elected president, W. K. 
Ky., delivered a short address 
journed, 

Tuesday afternoon many of those present, thru the 
courtesy of Memphis dealers, were taken on a visit to 
the aviation field at Millington. 


Hall, of Fulton, 
and the convention ad- 





FARMERS’ BOYS AND GIRLS AS YARD ASSETS 


[Address delivered at annual convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Milwaukee Feb. 20 by Bert Ball, of Chicago] 


When an American becomes obsessed of an idea for 
public service he writes a speech, calls a convention and 
a few persons grudgingly lay aside their business to hear 
him make his speech and after he has finished someone 
moves that his speech be published in a pamphlet or a 
trade ‘paper, somebody else moves that the organization 
be made permanent and call it the “national something or 
other.”” As long as the obsessed person has energy his 
organization may live, but like a clock its pendulum will 
swing ever slower and finally stop. 

In consequence we have hundreds of organizations, and 
while it would seem that we are over-organized, yet we 
are not efficiently organized because in forming these new 
organizations the steering committee is too prone to em- 
phasize its own “ego’’ and to totally disregard or else 
resent similar forces already in the field working in more 
or less parallel lines. 

The viewpoint, too, has been wrong. Most of these ac- 
tivities have been based on the idea of getting some profit 
out of the community, which, of course, is only human. 
We are all patriots, but we don’t work at it very much. 

“He profits most who serves best” is the very clever 
motto of the Rotarians, and altho | have known many of 
them I find that they are not very much different from 
other people and, like the rest of us, they measure every 


subject with these two rules: First, ‘‘What’s in it for 
me?’ and, second, “How little service can I give and 
get by?’ 


We all have the tribal spirit and our first instinct in or- 
ganizing is to protect ourselves from the outside. We are 
like the man who was winking at the girl in the dark. He 


knew what he was doing, but she never found it out. The 
girl in this instance is the general public. They don't 
know about us and are glad of it. 

Now, what's the remedy for this state of affairs? We 


must give service or we can not succeed, Let us see what 
is already in the field. In a little survey made of Knox 
County, Ilinois, the high school boys discovered and listed 
more than 250 organizations which had a constitution and 
paid dues. No doubt if you will undertake the same survey 
at home you will find that there are almost as many in your 
own county. 

We will omit any reference to the senior societies and 
glance a moment at the work among boys and girls. The 
first and greatest is the public school, and it is thru the 
public school we must coérdinate all plans. It would be 
idle to mention very many of the other organizations, 
Boy Scouts, Sons of Veterans, Sunday Schools, Sodalities, 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A,., Little Pilgrims and a hundred 
different things organized thru some persona] ego, or thru 
some national movement, all of them, perhaps, having 
their influence but lacking utterly in coérdination 

Let us return to the public schools. The Smith-Lever 
fund, which enables us to make permanent our county 
agricultural agents, or ‘“‘representatives’’ as they are 
known in Wisconsin, has also provided that the organiza- 
tion of boys’ and girls’ clubs shall be made in connection 
with the public schools, and that leaders under State and 
Government supervision shall be provided in every county. 

The State leader for Minnesota announces that he is 
perfecting plans whereby there will be a club in every 
public school and no doubt Wisconsin has the same thing 
in contemplation. 

Now, what is the relationship of the Wisconsin lumber- 
men to these organizations of boys and girls? The old 
idea would be to form an entirely new organization for the 
benefit of the lumbermen, using and exploiting the chil- 
dren. The new and better idea is that the lumbermen 
shall recognize whatever is organized in every community 
and shall consider ways and means for coiperating with 
those organizations on the basis of what the boys and 
girls want, rather than with the idea of selling them 
something in the first instance. Any wise man will under- 
stand immediately that as the lumbermen can awaken 
the interest of the boys and girls in construction, that 
ultimately the bread thus cast upon the waters will re- 
turn many fold; so, therefore, our task today is to formu- 
late a plan that will create a current of interest between 
your lumber yard and the schools. 

It seems strange to me that we have not developed the 
building talent in our children. Somebody long ago learned 
that even babies love to pile up blocks and that boys are 
delighted with constructive toys, and yet that idea has 
never been developed as it should among our youth. 

It is high time that something be done to make better 
citizens of our boys and girls and interest them in home 
life on the home acre. The family has too long been a 
feudal system where father bossed but gave the children 
no interest in results. Many a boy has raised a pig and 
thought it was his, but when killing time arrived his hopes 
were dashed because father sold the pig and pocketed the 
proceeds. That practice has done more than anything else 
to chase boys away from the farm. 

The Duty of the Lumberman 

It is the duty of the lumbermen to encourage 
to build-something-at-home, and the earlier he 
it the better the foundation will be laid to hold that boy 
fora lifetime. rhe lumbermen in each community should 
call a meeting and agree to get behind this building pro- 
gram, becoming auxiliary to all the boys’ clubs in the 
county. The same instinct that prompts nest-building in 
birds lies dormant in every child. The favorite game of 
little girls is to build a playhouse, and many girls, as well 
as boys, are natural constructionists, 


every boy 
goes about 


Beginning in the lower grades at school, the lumbermen 
should encourage the use of a lead pencil and a 12-inch 
rule. Mechanical drawing is merely the expression of fu- 
ture construction. It is, therefore, necessary to teach 
drawing in practical terms so that each child may know 
how to measure and draw to scale—simple objects at first 
~—and gradually train them to express on paper with a 
pencil and a rule their ideas of construction as they grow. 
You will know from your own experience, those of you 
who can lay out a carpenter job with your own rule and 
pencil, that the farmers who have none of that talent 
are drawn naturally to you whenever they have a building 
in mind. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
already seen this duty and the different associations for 
specialty lumber have been doing it for some time by 
furnishing plans and specifications for all sorts of struc- 
tures to be made of their materials. Perhaps the easiest 
and most natural outlet for this idea would be to learn of 
the activities of the boys’ and girls’ clubs. 

If there is a poultry club your part in that work is to 
teach them how to build chicken houses, hen and chick 
coops, brooders, oat sprouters, fencing and all of the other 
things recommended by the leaders of these clubs. 

Every boy should build a house for his dog and learn 
how to make automatic feeders for pigs, chickens, sheep 
and calves. Some of these things are very simple, but 
unless the boy has a clear idea of what he wants to build 
and has the details of its construction very clearly in his 
mind he will be slow about it and make a botch of the job. 
It is, therefore, the privilege of the lumbermen of the 
county to furnish plans, to see that they are printed in the 
country press and furnished in detail to the members of 
every club as needed. 

Every boy will be proud of a workmanlike job and will 
be encouraged to go on and on all his life. It is, there- 
fore, the privilege of the lumbermen to make special in- 
ducements, giving net bills of materials and making a 
popular price to club members. And it would pay you 
vastly whenever there is a club project in progress to learn 
from the leaders what structures are necessary and to pre- 
sent to the club a perfect specimen of that structure if not 
too large, or, if too large, to furnish the club a model built 
to scale so that every boy can understand just what ma- 
terial is required and how to put it together. 

What You Can Teach the Boys to Do 


Some of the things that the boys can build with a little 
instruction from you are pig pens, drinking troughs, far- 
rowing houses, sheep pens and shelter, milk and spring 
houses, tool sheds, gates and fences. You can teach them 
how to fit window and door screens and put them up ina 
workman-like manner; how to ventilate the windows in 
the attic to make a place to dry seed corn; how to build 
and set up a potato and fruit dryer; how to construct lat- 
tice and arbors for the back porch and along the back 
walk for grapes; how to build cozy seats in and around 
trees; how to build a sleeping-porch, screen it in and 
protect it from the weather; how to repair a roof; how to 
build a pigeon loft or a bird house; how to make window 
ventilators so that the windows may be left open, avoid- 
ing the draft, which the old-fashioned mother dreads; how 
to build a corn crib ventilator to dry out the corn; how to 
fit folding windows and screens to the porches; how tq 
build a stile over a barbed wire fence instead of pulling 
the fence all to pieces as is done in the well beaten path; 
how to build shipping crates for animals; how to put a 
cover over the water tank with a swinging door fitted at 
the bottom so that the pigs and other animals can go in 
and out without being injured; how to build wagon boxes 
and hay racks, sleds and runners, and eventually a bath- 
room; and to teach them how to construct a septic tank 
for the disposal of sewage, and dozens of other things that 
will occur to you which may be made by any bright boy 
if he is properly encouraged in the beginning to build 
the simpler structures. 

Perhaps the way to begin would be to furnish each club 
member the materials for a work bench and to get each 
boy to fit up a workshop of his own, building his bench and 
tool racks. The hardware men of your vicinity will be 
glad to coéperate with you in offering prizes to boys of cer- 
tain ages who will undertake this work, first submitting 
their drawings for approval. Then, after the work is done, 
send a committee around to look at all of the workshops 
and award prizes accordingly. 

If you become leaders of the young it behooves you to 
fix up your own premises in a workman-like manner. No 
farmer likes to go down to the railroad where mud is hub 
deep and go into a dirty and ill-kept lumber yard; so he 
will keep putting off things which he has in contempla- 
tion or will patronize the lumber yard that has the best 
facilities. 

In this connection it may be said that the condition of 
the roads in your county is of vital importance to you and 
one of the things that you can do which will prove popular 
with the farmer is to build; or cAuse one of the boys to 
build, a, King road-drag, and after it has been perfected 
and approved invite all of the boys’ clubs, and their elders, 
too, to come to your lumber yard and build road-drags, at 
least one for each school district. Any lumbermen in- 
terested in this plan will be furnished the details upon 
application. 

After these road-drags have been built it will be an 
easy matter to get your towns to offer special induce- 
ments to farmers on Road Day to come to town on their 





drags for miles around in every direction, and after they 
have the road-dragging habit you will never need fear bad 
roads in your community, because the better the roads get 
to be the more insistent will your farmers become that all 
roads be kept up to a standard. 

The lumbermen ought, as a group, to enlist the com- 
mercial club in such projects to district the roads of the 
county into sections as on a railroad, and to furnish signs, 
painting thereon the names of all the farmers and resi- 
dents who aré responsible for the roads in their section 
and posting them at prominent corners. 

If it be found that your community is slow to take up 
these public-spirited ideas it would be well for you to 
begin with the school houses by asking that the children 
draw the floor plans and elevations of the school house to 
scale and make recommendations as to what should be 
done to bring that school house up to date. For example, 
the old-fashioned school had two or three windows at each 
side, making a cross lighting. The modern school puts all 
the windows on one side, a scientific idea which needs no 
demonstration. If the lumbermen of your county will 
furnish one contractor or builder, who is also a practical 
workman, many a school board will, with local talent, 
attempt to reconstruct its building so that it may become 
in reality a neighborhodd club, something which should be 
established in every community. Those of you who are in- 
terested in building school houses with the club idea in 
mind are invited to get the details of plans that have been 
practiced elsewhere. 

No doubt the National and State associations will be 
glad to furnish you with anything you care to have in the 
way of remodeling plans. Communities which get this 
idea are quick to respond to suggestion. 

In order to learn these conditions and to arouse an 
interest it is well to follow the example of some counties 
that have already, thru the commercial club and thru the 
county superintendent of schools, issued questionnaires for 
the children to take home and fill out, bringing the in- 
formation back to school. The first of these questionnaires 
covers the immediate family, the second the house and 
farm buildings, the third live stock and poultry, and fourth 
the crops ete., thus covering all such things as water in 
the home, drainage, fencing, rotation of crops and all 
other vital questions. Information regarding this branch 
of the work will be cheerfully furnished. 

It is the purpose of the promotion department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to furnish 
this information to State and county associations of lum- 
bermen and I will be very glad to take it up with them 
at any time. 

I wish to state that there is a monthly paper published 
called The County Agent in which I am interested and 
which covers all of these projects, and while I am not here 
to advertise my own paper in any way, I will be very glad 
to send sample copies of this paper to any lumberman who 





wishes to build up his own business by giving public 
service, 
Put Yourself in the Farmer’s Place 
If you want to get the farmer’s trade you must put 


yourself in his place. One of the things which a mail 
order house does and which has been advocated is to sell 
each stick of timber and each piece of board on its own 
merits, making a price per piece rather than per thou- 
sand. 

Many a farmer who has had in his mind to build this 
thing or that thing has put it off indefinitely because he 
never found time to go and buy the material necessary. 
Therefore, | would urge that lumber yards have bargain 
sales just the same as a department store, and that 2x4's 
and rough fencing and other commonly used materials be 
advertised in job lots and that every farmer be invited 
either by telephone or by mail to call around at the lum- 
ber yard and take an assorted wagonload any time that 
he returns from town with an empty wagon. 

After the farmer has formed the habit of coming to 
your yard he will see many things that he wants and if 
you will keep on furnishing the boys with working plans 
it will not be long before the current has started from 
lumber yard to farm. 

In my opinion, the way to keep boys on the farm is to 
build them into it. After a boy has, with his own labor, 
constructed conveniences and structures of which he is 
proud, you will find that he has taken root and that he 
will stay. 

It is also your duty to preach conveniences fo1 mother 
and the girls on the principle that it costs no more to build 
a house of a given cubic content in a modern style than it 
does to follow the style-of-the-country house, which is 
both ugly and inconvenient. If you want your com- 
munity to grow you must cater to the home-making in- 
stinct of your people and, this having been done, you 
need have no fears for your own prosperity. 

It is not necessary for you to undertake all of this work 
yourself. Your first duty is to learn of all of the active 
organizations in your community. For example, you will 
find that the bankers, as a rule, are very much interested 
in all development work. Your hardware men are just 
as much interested in what you are doing as you are 
and they should join your group. And wherever there is @ 
live commercial club it should be induced to work hand- 
in-hand with the farm bureau and you will find hy so do0- 
ing that the old line of hate and prejudice between town 
and country, which is more imaginary than real, will be 
forgotten and your town limits will be extendcd to the 
limits of your trade territory. 
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WHAT THE CONNECTICUT RETAILERS ACCOMPLISHED 


New HAvEN, Conn., Feb. 25.—In the telegraphic re- 
ort of the twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut which 
appeared in last week’s issue the proceedings were 
priefly summarized. The meeting was held at the Hotel 
Taft in this city on Feb. 20 and 21, about 200 members 
and guests attending. The salient points in the address 
of President William N. Keogh and the report of As- 
sistant Secretary (Miss) B. A. Lammlin were covered 
in last week’s report. The assistant secretary also pre- 
sented an important -report on the organization of a 
bureau of credits and information, which aroused con- 
siderable discussion. It was stated that the organiza- 
tion of a central bureau such as was outlined in the 
report would probably necessitate the adoption of by- 
law amendments or other methods by which sufficient 
income could be assured to promote the objects sought. 
J. A. Mead, attorney for the Stamford Exchange, spoke 
pointedly on the plan adopted in the Stamford zone, his 
talk being supplemented by practical statements from 
William N. Keogh as to how the local organization had 
helped its members in saving doubtful accounts. A. L. 
Schumaker and Frank L. Bogardus referred to practical 
features of the proposed plan indicating the advisa- 
pility of zoning the State, each zone to have its indi- 
vidual organization with a central bureau in the office 
of the association for collating and distributing infor- 
mation to cover the entire State. H. L. Judd referred 
to the fact that some of the Connecticut banks had en- 
couraged the organization of such a bureau so as to co- 
operate with the banks in loaning funds to responsible 
contractors and eliminating the ‘‘fly by night’’ calls. 

The question of transportation and embargoes was 
opened by a statement from W. 8, Phippen, traffic man- 
ager of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Which enlightened those present by submitting 


‘information obtained as result of the various committees 


of the National association at Washington in confer- 





ence with the Car Service and War boards and Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Mr, Phippen read a ruling 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad allowing seventy-five 
car permits per day thru the Norfolk Gateway, which 
in turn allotted ten for points on the New Haven road. 
This indicated only slight early relief but with favor- 
able weather further improvement could be expected. 
This was confirmed by statements of others present 
including S. I. Wood, of the Standard Lumber Co., Live 
Oak, Fla., who was decidedly optimistic as-to results to 
be expected within the next few weeks. 

Richard S. White, president of the Eastern States 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, addressed the con- 
vention on the important question of cost accounting 
in retail yards, laying emphasis on investigation re- 
cently conducted in the metropolitan distriet among 
a number of yards which brought to light the faet that 
only an insignificant number were keeping books on a 
basis that enabled any accuracy as to existing handling 
costs, the figures running from about $5 to $15 a thou- 
sand. Inquiries made by the Federal Trade Commission 
in an effort to arrive at a proper price for lumber de- 
livered from New York yards also demonstrated the 
lack of uniformity of cost accounting. Paul 8. Collier, 
secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of the State of New York, declared that that organiza- 
tion had gone to considerable expense in formulating 
and adopting a system that was very elastic and could 
be easily added to and subtracted from to conform to 
the large or small yards, and where that system had 
been put into effect most gratifying results were ob- 
tained. Mr. Collier stated that ‘‘we. found that some 
most unsatisfactory competition resulted in bidding 
against the man who thinks he knows what it costs 
him to handle his lumber but could not state with exact- 
ness the proper cost’’ and that a more extended use 
of a uniform system would put the average retail yard 
on a much higher competitive plan, 


The convention voted to urge upon its members the 
desirability of requesting a piece tally for each ship- 
ment received and, following remarks as to the codpera 
tive service performed by the wholesale trade and the 
necessity of the wholesale lumber dealer, the meeting 
unanimously adopted a resolution stating that the whole- 
sale lumber dealer is an economic necessity and had fully 
demonstrated his ability to perform a service for the 
retail trade, especially under existing conditions, to 
such an extent that the members of the association were 
urged fully to recognize this fact in placing their orders. 
An invitation from the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association to send three delegates to the an- 
nual meeting of that association to be held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, March 27 and 28, 
was accepted, 

The following officers were unanimously elected: 

President—William N, Keogh, Stamford. 

Vice president-—-A, Schumaker, Waterbury. 

Secretary— (Miss) B. A. Lammlin, New Haven. 

‘Treasurer—William H, Judd, Stamford, 

Directors (three years, terms expiring 1921)—William J. 
Riley, Hartford; Manyel T. Hatch, South Norwalk; Frank 
II. Saxton, Bristol, and Robert W. Chatfield, Derby. 

Delegates to Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation-—William N, Keogh, Stamford ; A..Schumaker, Water 
bury, and William HH, Judd, Stamford. 


The following appointments to standing committees 
were unanimously adopted: 

; Legislation—Frank W. Bogardus, Stamford, Conn. (to serve 
for three years, expiring 1921). 

Transportation A. J, Thompson, Waterbury, Conn., chair- 
man (for remainder of his term, which expires 1920); G. G. 
Venter, New Haven, Conn, (to serve for three years, expir 
ing 1921); H. Ei. Shepard, New Britain, Conn. (to serve out 
unexpired term of Frank V, Chappell, which expires 1919). 

Membership—B. A, Lammlin, chairman, New Haven: N, RB. 


Griggs, Essex; Gustave Good, Ansonia (reappointment), all 
for one year, 


MISSOURI RETAILERS MEET IN YEARLY CONFERENCE 


Cape GIRARDEAU, Mo., Keb.,21.—The Southeast Mis- 
souri Lumbermen’s Association met in this city today to 
diseuss lumber conditions in the district, and like most 
meetings being held during the present strenuous times 
it was a meeting of patriotic citizens, ready to make 
their individual interests secondary to the great business 
of winning the war. a 

The first speaker on the program, Charles Kiefner, 
of Perryville, a community where the majority of citi- 
zens are of German origin, sounded the keynote for the 
meeting in his address ‘‘ Lumbermen as Patriots.’? Mr. 
Kiefner said in part: 

I am too old to fight in the trenches, but I am not too old 
to fight with my mouth and I expect to make the kaiser take 
the count in the next ten minutes. No gathering of Jumber- 
mer can assemble unless reference is made to the duties of 
American citizenship. Let us refer to my subject: The first 
thought we must ask ourselves is, Are we patriots ? We can 
only answer that ourselves. It is good to meet and discuss 
our business affairs and to enjoy each other’s society, but the 
main thing for all is to get rid of this aw1ul war, and to give 
our thoughts to the national needs now confronting us. ‘This 
“Business as Usual” slogan that is heard is in discord with 
the business of winning the war that we must face, and we 
must let nothing prevent us from doing our part to get rid of 
the terrible war. We must make up our minds to do service 
and if asked to buy Liberty bonds, War Saving Stamps, donate 
to the Red Cross, the Y. M, C. A. or any other call, let’s give 
our bit and not only give, but work with all our might and 
back up our boys in the trenches who are fighting for you and 
for me. 

When the war broke out I was slightly pro-German up there 
at Perryville, but when our old United States got into the 
fight I began to look for something to do to help our Govern 
ment. We want to be worth fighting for. Tomorrow is 
George Washington’s birthday. He, the Father of our Coun 
try, did more for humanity’s sake than any of us can do. 
Suppose he was here! Would he not sanction what we are 
doing, and would he not enjoy doing what we ought to do? 
Let us refer to Abraham Lincoln, the man who gave his life 
that the Government by the people and for the people might 
hot perish. That is what we are fighting for. As lumber 
men and leaders in our communities, let’s keep it up. 

I attended a meeting in St. Louis yesterday where a speaker 
said the bankers were the leaders in their communities, and 
that it was they who were expected to carry on these money 
raising campaigns ; but I did not agree with him, because if it 
were not for the lumbermen there would not be any banks. 
We are the ones to keep the communities on the incline, for 
without lumbermen there would be no homes and without 
homes there would be no bankers. 

Our Government is mobilizing our army and navy, but let 
us as leaders mobilize the hearts and minds of all our people 
and help put them on the right side of thinking. We are not 
going to criticise our Government, President Wilson, Secre 
tary Baker, Mr. Hoover, or anyone else among our officials 
Who are trying to do the right thing. I did not vote for the 
Present administration that is in power, but I have confidence 
in them and I am going to back them up as long as I have 
life and a pair of lungs. 

, It is too late to question why this awful war was started 
and why it is going on, but it seems that we have thousands 
= this country who do not understand the issues, so let us 
‘umbermen, as leaders in our communities, advise those who 
ta uninformed. <A brighter day is coming in the distance. 
hink I can see a brighter dawn not so far away when eter 
nal jus if 
re justice Will fulfill its place and when we will have right, 
s “ 1, justice, equality for all and special privileges for none, 
that i conclusion let me say: “God speed the coming of 

Two members of the Southeast Missouri Lumbermen’s 
pmoriation are in Uncle Sam’s army, and those at home 
"i testified to their patridtism and loyalty by helping 
— communities to ‘*go over the top’’ in every move 

- to help the boys at the front. 
eerie, of Crystal City, made a talk, his sub- 
J - emg “The Delivery Problem.’’ He said: 
of sone conveyances to deliver our goods is quite an item 
to ererces —— we must add to the selling price of our goods 
the trade ne this sometimes useless item. We must educate 
deliver . se stop abusing this convenience in expecting us to 
question mi plece of 2 by 4 or 25 cents worth of lime. The 
ering or ade arise whether we should charge for the deliy- 

I add the expense to our selling price, 
it : pners discussion following it was suggested that 

ot Tair to farmers who were customers and hauled 


their own purchases to have the cost of delivering added 
to the selling price. Also it was stated that some con- 
tractors make a practice of ordering more than needed 
and then select the best and return that which they cull 
out. It was decided the fairest way is to make a charge 
for drayage and not add the cost to the sale price of 
material. It was also suggested that only half price 
be allowed for material returned. 

George Riddle, of Dexter, led the discussion on who 
should absorb the 3 percent war tax on expense bills. He 
said: 

As I see it this war tax on your freight expense bills is 
merely another method used to produce revenue to carry on 
and win the war, Since we have been accustomed to sending 
our expense bills into the wholesaler and taking this amount 
off of our invoices it changes our bookkeeping some now. If 
the wholesaler paid this tax we all know he would add the 
amount on to the cost of the materials, so you see we would 
have to pay it anyhow. We will have to. 

Oppose New Terms of Sale 

The association went on record as opposing the new 
terms of sale as adopted by the wholesalers by which a 
bill must be paid within ten days after mailing of in- 
voice in order to get the percent off for cash payment, 
instead of paying the bill on the arrival of the car, 
This, it was claimed, worked an injustice to the retailer 
who would have his money tied up maybe for sixty to 
ninety days while waiting for the material to be fought 
thru congested terminals and over heavily burdened 
roads. 

In the matter of creating more business the idea of 
having plan books to show to customers, giving them an 
idea of what buildings costing an approximate amount 
would look like, some dealers reported that they had 
carried out this idea to considerable profit. 

The eternal question of reducing the cost of doing 
business was also given much attention. It was sug 
gested that as the price of materials had increased it was 
easier to add to the selling price to make up for the 
increase than it was to figure the expenses down, and 
therefore that was the usual procedure. As the cost of 
living had also increased there could be no reduction 
by cutting wages without injury to employees. 

It was the sense of the meeting that during present 
war conditions all phases of the business should be care 
fully watched so that there might be no waste of mate 
rial and that there might be a conservation in lumber 
business as in all lines of endeavor, but that there should 
be no niggardly tactics used, nor unfair methods of cut 
ting expenses. 

President L. T. Metz, of Poplar Bluff, presided at 
the meeting. The other officers present were: Vice 
president L. G. Dillman, of Caruthersville; Secretary 
W. W. Watkins, of Cape Girardeau, and Treasurer R. L. 
Ladd, of Dexter. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

WHEREAS, Since our last meeting the United States has be 
come involved in the world war, on the issue of which de 
pend the integrity of the nation and the future happiness and 
welfare of the citizens of the land. We point with pride to 
the achievements already recorded by the lumber industry in 
providing immediately immense quantities of lumber for Gov- 
ernment use in the building of cantonments and ships. And 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the retail lumber dealers of southeast 
Missouri, place all business considerations secondary to the 
winning of the war and that we heartily approve of all the 
methods in use by the Government to carry on all war trans 
actions, and that we pledge our support in all campaigns of 
the Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, Red Cross, Liberty 
Bonds, War Saving Stamps and all other opportunities for 
service ; and 

WHEREAS, Since it seems to be the opinion of the buying 
public that, these being war times, prices are war prices on 
all material, we urge that a campaign be put on by our mem- 
bership to advise that it is the opinion of those who are in 
position to know that prices will remain as they are, or will 
probably be higher, for several years to come; and be it 





Resolved, That we urge the continuance of all building oper 
ations in our enterprising southeast Missouri as -has been 
done in keeping with all other enterprises and trades in this 
section. We are 100 percent strong for the agricultural in- 
terests of our district and appreciate the high place our see- 
tion holds in agricultural progress, And 

Wuereas, The Commercial Club of Cape Girardeau has so 
generously opened the doors of these club rooms for our meet 
ing, be it 

Resolved, That we extend to them a vote of appreciation for 
the use of same, and that we appreciate the spirit of the loca! 
press and our trade journals in dispensing the information re 
garding our meetings. : 

The delegates and visitors were entertained at a ban- 
quet in the St. Charles Hotel by the lumber salesmen of 
the district. 

The new officers elected are: 

President—-Leon Herrick, Crystal City. 

Vice president—-Charles England, Festus. 

Treasurer— George Riddle, Dexter. 

Secretary Jake Lowe, Kennett. 

It was decided to hold two meetings annually, the reg 
ular meeting to be held in Cape Girardeau in March and 
another at some town in the district, in the late summer 
or early fall. 


DISCUSSES MENACE TO WHITE PINE 


Toronto, ONnt., Feb, 25.—Professor J. H. Faull, pro- 
fessor of botany of the University of Toronto, deliv- 
ered an instructive address on ‘‘The Menace to Our 
White Pine’’ before the Royal Canadian Institute here 
on Feb. 16. After dealing at some length with the enor 
mous losses caused by fire, waste and unscientific lumber- 
ing he paid special attention to the comparatively new 
menace of the blister rust, ‘the introduction of which 
to this continent was, singularly enough, the result of 
the reforestation movement. Owing to the shortage of 
the stocks of seedlings in the hands of American nursery- 
men in view of an unprecedented demand, young trees 
were imported from Europe which had become infected, 
and which were distributed thruout the white pine dis 
tricts. The prevalence of the disease in the Canadian 
forests was noted about four years ago, since which 
time a vigorous campaign to eliminate it had been car 
ried on in Ontario and Quebec, 

The lecturer proceeded to describe the symptoms and 
development of the disease, which first attacked currant 
or gooseberry bushes from which it might be carried 
by the wind to a white pine, The fact that it could not 
pass from one pine to another except thru the inter- 
mediary of a currant or gooseberry bush afforded a 
simple method of combating ‘the disease by destroying 
these bushes in districts bordering upon pine forests. 
The great northern pine forests had been scarcely touched 
as yet, the disease in Ontario being confined to the south- 
ern part of the Province, with the exception of an in- 
fected area which had been found close to the Quebec 
border in the northern section. 





struction unless timely action to eradicate the pest is 
taken, in view of which Prof. Faull strongly urged the 
appointment of a commission representing the lumber- 
men, the nursery men and the Dominion: and Provincial 
governments to be given full control of the situation. 








NEW MANAGERS FOR TWO SAWMILLS 


LAKE CHARLES, LaA., Feb. 25.—Roy F. Morse, who for 
the last four and a half years has been manager of the 
Ludington Lumber Co., at Ludington, La., has recently 
been appointed manager for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
at Quitman, Miss., where the company has a sawmill 
and 8,500 acres of timber, purchased last year. He will 
be succeeded as manager at Ludington by B. H. Smith 
jr., son of B. H. Smith, manager at Longville. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Two Manufacturers’ Organizations Make Announcements for Annuals— Loggers and Retailers Settle on Conference Plans 
—Attractions for lowans—National Association Offers Its Three Day Program 


March 7—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealere’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South Bend, 
Ind Annual meetin, 

March 5—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumberiwen’s Association, 
Commercial Club, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. Annual meeting. 
March 11—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Old National 

Bank Building, Spokane, Wash Annual meeting. 

March 18-15—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 


Congress Hotel, Chicago Annual meeting. 
March 21—North Carolina Pine Association, Hotel Jefferson, 
Richmond, Va. Annual meeting 
March 27, 28—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
~~ tion, ‘Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. Annual 


meeting. 

March 28, 29—Joint meeting of northern logging associations, 
Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis 

April 9, 10—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago Annual meeting 

April 9-11—-Lumbermen’'s Assoc jation of Texas, 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas. Annual meeting. 
April 10-12—Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, Congress Hotel, Chicago Annual meeting 
April 18-20—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio Annual meeting 

April 24-27—World's Salesmanship Congress, Detroit, Mich 
Annual session. 

June 7, &8—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hot 
Springs, Ark Annual meeting 

June 20, 21—National Hardwood Lumber Assoc jation, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Annual meeting 

Dec. 8-12-——Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting 


Adolphus 


Pee 


ANNUAL OF NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION 

A cireular with reference to the coming annual meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Pine Association has been 1s- 
sued and reads as follows: 


Please note the above announcement of our annual meeting 
and reserve the date exclusively for the purpose of attending. 

All our meetings are worth while, but it is especially im- 
portant that every member should attend the annual. Hear 
the reports from the officers and committees ; participate in 
the discussions, and help to lay plans for the new associa- 
tion year. 

Particularly it is desired to have you aid in the selection 
and election of a president. Mr. Turnbull's time expires with 
this meeting and under our rule he is not eligible for re 
election. The “times are out of joint,” and we need a good, 
strong man to guide us. : : 

You will enjoy the program which the committee is ar- 
ranging for the meeting and dinner. Yes, we are going to 
have the usual dinner, but in an unusual way: it will be 
Dutch, The association’s income is so reduced that it can 
not furnish a free banquet to its members this year. rhe 
cost will not hit you heavy. It is to be a war dinner, but 
there will be lots of fun in connection with it. Come and 
see, 

The meeting, as for some time has been scheduled, 
will be held at the Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Va., Thurs- 
day, March 21, 





RETAILERS SETTLE DATE OF ANNUAL 

After several changes in the date of its annual meet 
ing, due to circumstances over which its directors had no 
control, the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association has restored and made 
final the date of its annual meeting as Thursday, March 
7. Secretary O. M. Voorhees advises the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that this is positively the date set for the 
annual convention, which will be held at the Oliver Hotel, 
South Bend, Ind. 





we 


PROGRAM FOR MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL 


Acting President R. B. Goodman of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association this week made the 
program announcement for the coming annual of the 
association, which will be held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, on Tuesday and Wednesday, April 9 and 10. 
A meeting of the stockholders will be held on Tuesday 
morning at 10 o’clock for the election of directors, and 
the new directors will hold a meeting on Wednesday 
afternoon at 2:30 o’clock. The first day’s program is as 
follows: 

Tuesday Morning 


Trade Extension Session. J. W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; chairman, Meeting called promptly at 10:15 a. m. 

Building and Loan Associations—-K. V. Haymaker, Detroit, 
Mich., and J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Development of Retail Codperation—H. R. Isherwood, 
Chicago, 

Developing the Use of Lumber—-C. BE. Paul, Chicago. 

Fitting Lumber to Consumers’ Needs—Dr,. Herman Von 
Schrenk, St. Louis, Mo. 

General discussion of trade extension work. 

Recommendations to Board of Directors. 


Tuesday Afternoon 

Governmental Relations Session. Charles S. Keith, chair 
man, Kansas City, Mo. 

Report of War Service Committee—W. H. Sullivan, Boga 
lusa, La. 

Standardizing Building Codes—R. S. Whiting, Chicago. 

National Policies and the Lumber Industry—L. C. Boyle, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Report and Recommendations Traffic Committee—E. A. 
Selfridge, jr., Willits, Col. 

Report and Recommendations Pacific Coast Committee——K. 
D. Kingsley, Portland, Ore. 

General discussion, opened by Mr. Keith. 

Recommendations to Board of Directors. 


In the evening there will be a dinner to the delegates, 
which will take the form of a general session with dis- 
cussion of many topics of interest to the organization 
in the nature of eriticism and suggestion. The speak- 
ers will be J. H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex.; E. B. Hazen, 
Portland, Ore.; W. E. DeLaney, Lexington, Ky.; R. A. 
Long, Kansas City, Mo.; F. G. Wisner, Laurel, Miss.; 
Edward Hines, Chicago; J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, Wash., 
and others. 

The Wednesday program is as follows: 


Wednesday, 10 A. M. 
Affiliated Associations Session. 


“What We Are Trying to Do Thru the National Associa- 


tion,” 





Six-minute talks by the presidents of the twelve affiliated 
associations on “Organization and Procedure.” A discussion 
of the practical problems of association management by the 
following secretaries: E. T, Allen, Portland, Ore., Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association; J. E. Rhodes, New 
Orleans, La., Southern Pine Association; A. W. Cooper, Port- 
land, Ore., Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association; R. B. 
Allen, Seattle, Wash., West Coast Lumbermen’s Association ; 
George IE. Watson, New Orleans, La., Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association: O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis., Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. Each 
speaker will be given five minutes to present his argument and 
a general discussion will follow. 

Recommendations to Board of Directors. 

Report of Resolution Committee. 

Report of Acting Secretary. 

Adjournment. 

Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 


Meeting of Board of Directors. 

Reading of Minutes—Reports of Officers. 

Election of Officers, Chairmen of General Committees and 
Members of Executive Committee, 

Amendment to Bylaws, Untinished Business and then Ad- 
journment. 


Concerning the coming annual, Acting President Good- 
man makes the following statement: 


The president of each affiliated association should appoint 
one delegate for each one hundred million feet production in 
his association. These delegates are specially charged with 
the responsibility of attending the annual meeting and repre- 
senting their associations in the discussions and business 
transacted, 

It is particularly the duty of every member of the trade 
extension committee, governmental relations committee, 
Pacific coast committee, traffic committee and secretaries’ ad- 
visory committee to attend the annual meeting. 

The annual meeting of the National association is the only 
meeting of lumbermen during the year that brings the men 
prominent in all lumber producing regions together at one 
time. Such a gathering offers valuable opportunity for in- 
formal discussion of conditions in the producing regions and 
in the consuming markets, of meeting far distant competitors 
and learning these competitors’ problems. The lumberman 
who attends this meeting will bring home with him not only 
the first-hand story of association work, but the first-hand 
impression of the entire field of lumber trade activities. 

We have not had a meeting of this kind since 1916 and 
since that time the whole complexion of the industry has 
materially changed. Every member of the affiliated associ 
ations is particularly invited to attend. 





~~ 


LOGGERS CHANGE CONFERENCE PLANS 


Presumably because of greater interest and_pros- 
pectively larger attendance than at first had been ex- 
pected, the loggers’ joint conference scheduled for 
March 28, to be held at Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
extended to include March 29. It will include delegates 
from the four regional loggers’ associations covering 
Wisconsin and northern Michigan territory—the North- 
western, Central Wisconsin, Northeastern and Upper 
Michigan and Upper Michigan Peninsula associations. 
Secretary W. J. Maitland, of the Northwest associa- 
tion, advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN also that the 
joint conference will be held at the Wisconsin Hotel, 
instead of the Hotel Pfister as originally intended. 





TEXAS COMMITTEES THAT MEAN EFFICIENCY 

President T. W. Griffiths, of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas, advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
in anticipation of its annual meeting the following com- 
mittees have been chosen: 

Arrangements—W. M. Lingo, chairman; FE. G. Bower, W. E. 
Black, W. H. O’Neill, S. P. Darnell 

Reception—-M. M. Mayfield, chairman; T. J. Owens, B. F. 
Sumners, J. H. Clem, J. R. Neece, KF. T. Buell, H. R. Groves, 
J. W. Blakey, Temple Morrow. 

Badge—H. R. Groves, chairman; W. T. Harris, George 
Morris, J. M. Wilcox, W. L. Gibbs, W. BE. Black, B. C. Varner. 

Other preparations are well under way and President 
Griffiths advises that ‘‘We are looking forward to hav- 
ing a dandy attendance and a lively meeting.’? 

As for several weeks has been announced in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, the annual meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas will be held at Dallas, April 
9-11, with headquarters at the Adolphus Hotel. 


~~ 


MAKE PLANS FOR ANNUAL HOO-HOO DAY 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 25.—Members of the Coneatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo in St. Louis will soon hold a get-to- 
gether meeting to discuss plans for a proper celebration 
of Annual Hoo-Hoo Day on April 27. It is likely that a 
big coneatenation will be held, with a dinner as the climax 
of a great day. Charles E. Price, Vicegerent Snark for 
eastern Missouri, is in charge of the arrangements. 

EK. D, Tennant, secretary-treasurer, has returned from 
New Orleans, where he conferred with some of the loyal 
members of the order. It was decided to hold a big con- 
catenation some time between the latter part of March 
and the first of April. 

W. ©. Butler, Vicegerent Snark for northern Iowa, has 
advised Mr. Tennant that a coneatenation will be held at 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, on March 5, in connection with the 
convention of the Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. 





IOWANS PRESENT A GOOD PROGRAM 


The program for the twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumberman’s Association 
has been issued in an attractive form, typographically 
and in contents. The meeting will begin with an address 
by President E,. H. Williams, this to be followed by the 
secretary’s report by F. I. Gardiner and the appoint- 
ment of committees, these three numbers constituting the 
forenoon session, At the afternoon session Secretary 





Adolph Pfund, of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 


ciation, will address the convention and will be followed 
by John Grant, of Rolfe, Iowa, who will talk on ‘‘An Ex- 
periment in Coal Business’? and by Woodworth Clum, 
secretary of the Greater Iowa Association, of Davenport, 
who will speak on ‘‘The Bolsheviki in Iowa.’’ The 
annual banquet will be held at 7 p. m. 

Secretary Gardiner advises also that President F. J. 
Ward, of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
will be present, as will former President Charles Web- 
ster, of that organization, and vaguely offers a ‘‘high 
lonesome time’’ thru the courtesy of manufacturers of 
Fort Dodge. 

As previously has been announced in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the convention will be held at the Com- 
mercial Club Rooms, Fort Dodge, Iowa, Tuesday, 
March 5. 





LASALLE COUNTY LUMBERMEN MEET 


La SALLE, ILL., Feb. 27.—The twentieth annual meet- 
ing of the LaSalle County Lumbermen’s Club was held 
at the Hotel Kaskaskia, LaSalle, Tuesday, Feb. 26. The 
business session in the afternoon was largely attended. 
President W. F. Stevens, of LaSalle, opened the meect- 
ing with an address recounting the work accomplished 
during the year and emphasized the benefits of the inter- 
change of ideas made possible by such a club. In for- 
mer years, when such clubs were unknown, jealousies, 
suspicions, and animosities characterized the relations 
of dealers, resulting in inferior service to the public. 
Now new and improved methods become known to all im- 
mediately, so that the net result of the formation of 
the club is that the lumber business is on a higher 
plane and the individual lumber merchant is a better 
business man, 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer F. B. Elliott, of 
LaSalle, showed the membership up to par and a nice 
balance in the treasury. The meeting then was turned 
into a general discussion participated in by every one 
present. Charts were used to illustrate some of the talks, 
notably one prepared to drive home the necessity for 
proper cost analysis if a merchant is to comprehend 
the items comprised in his cost of business. 

A lively discussion was provoked by one of the mem 
bers asking for the experience of other members in re- 
gard to free deliveries of small orders. Economy and 
efficiency both demand that useless deliveries be cur- 
tailed as much in the lumber business as in the grocery 
and drygoods businesses. . 

Delegates from other clubs were present and told of 
progress made thruout the State in the formation and 
perfection of club work. The afternoon session was fol- 
lowed by the annual banquet which in point of attendance 
and interest maintained the high standard of former 
years. Kilmer F. Hunter, of Chillicothe, was toastmaster 
and started the festivities by one of his characteristic 
talks replete with humor and wisdom. He then intro- 
duced the LaSalle Ladies’ Quartet, who made a de- 
cided hit and were repeatedly encored. 

At the conclusion of the banquet readings were given 
by Mrs. Grace Trenary, of LaSalle, whose work showed 
her to be an artist of high order. Earl Bradfish enter- 
tained the guests with a series of side-splitting cartoons, 
also showing remarkable artistic merit. The toastmaster 
then introduced the speaker of the evening, Francis 
Kilduff, one of the leading merchants of LaSalle and 
also president of the National Retail Drygoods Associa- 
tion. Mr, Kilduff spoke on ‘‘Concurrent Coéperation,’’ 
bringing out foreefully and convineingly that only by 
intelligent codperation can any merchant attain the high 
ideal that each should ever hold before him as his chicf 
aim as a business man and member of the community. 

The club chose for officers for the year W. F. Stevens, 
of LaSalle, president; A. C. Allen, Marseilles, vice presi- 
dent; F. B. Elliott, LaSalle, secretary-treasurer; and as 
directors F, T. Rolf, Streator; Hamilton Maze, Peru; 
and J. L. DuPlain, Toluca. 





THE MARKET FOR LUMBER IN CURACAO 


Consul George 8. Messersmith, Curavao, Dutch West 
Indies, reports that the principal demand for lumber 
from the United States is for schooner construction. ‘The 
demand for building lumber is slight, as may well be 
guessed from his statement that the only wooden struc- 
tures to be found on the island are huts built by the 
natives of gin cases from Holland. He neglects to say, 
however, whether the antives purchase the gin in order 
to obtain the lumber or vice versa. Such framing, flooring 
and other lumber as is needed in the construction of 
business houses and residences for foreigners is purchased 
in the United States. There are two firms engaged in 
building schooners, which ordinarily range in size from 
80 to 300 gross tons. Both of these firms are looking 
forward to a good year in 1918, and expect to import all 
timber, exclusive of the knees, from the United States. 
The imports of lumber other than hardwoods were valued 
at $45,000 in 1916, of which $35,000 worth came from 
the United States. The two firms importing lumber into 
Curacao generally place their orders thru a New York 
commission house, which pays for the lumber on the 
production of the bill of lading. The price quoted to 
the local importers covers the cost of lumber delivered 
at Curacao. The lumber is usually purchased in cargo 
lots and generally is received in schooners of about 1,200 
gross tons. The names of the two firms referred to a8 
importing lumber can be obtained at the Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., by 
referring to File No. 96103. 
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CAIRO PLANS 


Carro, Itu., Feb. 25.—Cairo business men have got- 
ten the fever to do something in the way of helping 
revive river transportation and in order to do so they 
realize that they must take steps to build a modern 
river terminal in this city, one that will be up-to-date 
in every particular in being able to transfer quickly and 
cheaply freight of all kinds from barges or boats to 
railroad cars and vice versa. 

This revival of river transportation talk was started 
here a few nights ago when Sydney Roy, of St. Louis, 
secretary of the Mississippi Valley Waterways Asso- 
ciation, addressed a meeting of the directors of the 
Association of Commerce together with the mayor and 
the city commissioners of Cairo. Among the directors 
and city officials were several of Cairo’s leading lumber- 
men and they were the most interested of all, for the 
Cairo lumbermen have suffered perhaps more than any 
other set of business men in the last two months for 
want of railroad cars to transport their material. Mr. 
Roy came to Cairo full of enthusiasm and ‘‘pep’’ for 
his subject, having been interested and engaged in mat- 
ters pertaining to the development of rivers and water- 
ways for many years. One of the things he said that 
started the Cairo lumbermen thinking was that he knew 
of one lumberman down in Louisiana that had at least 
3,500 carloads of lumber for northern markets, lumber 
that would pass thru the Cairo gateway to Chicago and 
other markets if it were possible to get the railroad 
ears to haul his lumber. Mr. Roy made the positive 
statement that this situation has existed in the South 
for months and months. 

‘¢This Louisiana lumberman would ship his lumber 
up the river to Cairo or St. Louis or better still on up 
the Illinois River to Chicago if he had the boats or barges 
available. This man and many others just like him want 
a revival of river transportation and now that Federal 
aid is to be given or at least is partly promised a big 
revival of river business is expected in the near future,’’ 
said Mr. Roy. 

Former Mayor Parsons, of Cairo, was instructed by 
a public meeting to invite Consulting Engineer C. EK. 
Smith, of St. Louis, the man who had charge of the con- 


TO REVIVE ITS RIVER TRAFFIC 


struction of the modern river terminal at St. Louis, to 
come to Cairo in the near future, look over the river 
situation here and tell the people of Cairo how much it 
will take to build a modern river terminal. 

Another committee was appointed to confer with the 
owners of the river front in this city with a view of 
the city purchasing the wharfage rights and privileges 
and thus ascertain how much it will cost the city of 
Cairo to get possession of its Ohio River front and then 
build a modern river terminal. 

A few days after this action was taken along came 
John H. Rohsenberger, field secretary of the National 
Rivers & Harbors Congress, and he, too, emphasized the 
importance of the business men of Cairo getting in line 
with St. Louis, Memphis, Greenville, Natchez and other 
river cities and towns in the building of a modern river 
terminal. 

These men brought to Cairo the assurance of action 
of the business men of Memphis in building a $500,000 
modern river terminal; Greenville and Natchez are doing 
the same thing, only on a smaller seale. 

The Cairo Association of Commerce has taken the 
position that this city does not want to fall behind others 
in this procession, especially in view of the action of 
the Federal authorities in making appropriations for the 
development of river transportation on the inland water- 
ways. 

Right in line with the foregoing came the news a day 
or two after the Cairo action had been taken that a 





Th’ Kizer is mity strong on hollerin’ 
out how big him 'n germany is but you 
wate a little while till he see’s th’ Amer- 
ican flag comin’ inta Berlin then he'll find 
out what hollerin’ meens, an’ its comin’. 

-Musings of the Old Axman. 











comprehensive scheme for inland waterways transporta- 
tion, backed by President Wilson, had started in Con- 
gress. Financial recognition has been given to the Rivers 
and Harbors bill submitted to the House by Chairman 
Small of the Rivers and Harbors committee. The mil- 
lions of dollars proposed to be appropriated are to 
develop the Ohio, Mississippi and other large rivers 
for transportation. Chairman Small has announced that 
this bill is just the beginning of a general policy tend- 
ing toward making the rivers equally important carriers 
with the railroads. 


Cairo is trying to wake up and not simply be content 
with seeing all the good things go by her door. Right 
now one of the greatest industrial lines of the world is 
sending its boats and barges up and down the Mississippi 
River many times from West Memphis to East St. Louis. 
The mighty business of what the newspapers call ‘‘the 
greatest and fastest money-making trust in the world,’’ 
the aluminum king, goes right by Cairo and all the citi- 
zens can do is to look at the boats and barges. 


The Aluminum Co. of America, a $150,000,000 cor- 
poration, has a subsidiary known as the Aluminum Ore 
Co. and another called the American Bauxite Co. Bauxite 
is the crude stuff mined from which aluminum is re- 
fined. Sixty-five percent of the product is procured 
from Saline and adjacent counties in Arkansas. The 
company has its offices at Bauxite. It hauls the product 
over the Rock Island to West Memphis, and a new river 
port, called Bauxippi, where a $200,000 private river ter- 
minal has just been completed a few miles south of 
Memphis. The company owns and operates a fleet of 
boats and barges worth $150,000. When the two train- 
loads daily of rough crude Bauxite ore reaches Bauxippi 
it is dumped by elevator into the barges and boats which 
carry it up the Mississippi River to East St. Louis where 
the mighty refinery is located. 

It is just such situations as this that are making Cairo 
people wake up to the possibilities of river transporta- 
tion and the necessity of having a modern river terminal, 
one that will have direct connection with all five trunk 
railroad lines running into Cairo. 





BARGE CANAL PROMISES RAPID LUMBER MOVEMENT 


On or about the middle of May the New York State 
Barge Canal will be ready for operation, but it will be 
practically useless unless immediate steps are taken to 
speed up the production of barges. It is estimated that, 
provided the requisite number of barges are built, 10,- 
000,000 tons of freight can be carried on the canal this 
year, thus releasing for use a large number of freight 
ears. The possibilities of the canal can be grasped when 
it is understood that there are thirty-nine representative 
cities and towns on the improved Erie Canal—that is 
between Albany and Buffalo—and that the entire route 
of the barge canal proper is cut thru the most fertile 
section of the State. 

Having had much to do with the construction of the 
canal and the successful engineering fleet connected with 
it, State engineer and surveyor of New York Frank 
M. Williams is one of the strongest advocates of the 
use of the barge canal and has been very active in pre- 
senting the facts in the case to the publie. Realizing 
his fitness to speak upon the subject, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN wrote to Mr. Williams at Albany inquiring 
as to the possibilities of the canal and in reply received 
the following letter this week: 


I have your letter in which I am assured that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is interested in the full use of the barge canal, 
and asking me to set forth the latest development in the barge 
construction program and indicate how the persons connected 
with the lumber industry can assist in the development of the 
canal, 

At the time the people of the State of New York indicated 
their willingness to construct the barge canal it was not in- 
tended that the State should build or operate lines of boats 
on the canal system, it being thought that private capital 
would provide for such equipment. In ordinary times such 
would have undoubtedly been the case, but the conditions con- 
trolling in the labor and material market just at the time 
when the canal is to be opened have discouraged private capi- 
tal in embarking on the proposition of boat building. 

Realizing that the number of boats required to use the canal 
to anywhere near its full capacity and thus help it to relieve 
freight congestion were not to be provided by private capital, 
the State officials charged with canal matters attempted to in- 
terest the Federal Government in the proposition of placing 
barges on New York State’s canal system. For about a year 
negotiations have been in progress between the State officials 
at Albany and the Federal officials at Washington. Many in- 
vestigations have been made by various Government agencies 
as to the condition of the canal system and what it could 
afford in the way of facilities to relieve freight congestion, 
The superigtendent of public works and myself have made 
many trips to Washington and have appeared before the vari- 
ous bodies charged with inland transportation matters, and 
Set forth as clearly as possible the advantages which were 
offered by New York State in the nature of a completed canal, 
which could be used to relieve freight congestion if the Gov- 
ernment would only provide the boats. 


As to whether the use of the canal can be considered a war 
hecessity is a question which I believe can not be properly 
passed upon by State officials inasmuch as the responsibility 
for conducting the war is one to be assumed by Federal offi 
clals, and therefore the State is hardly in a position to insist 
that the use of the canal is a war necessity. It can only call 
to the attention of the Government officials the canal which 
it has constructed and offer it for such use as the Government 
may desire to make of it. 

Up to this time the negotiations carried on between Albany 
and Washington have not produced definite results. By that 
I mean no contract has to my knowledge been awarded by the 
Government for the construction of a barge designed for use 
on the New York State canal system, altho if I am correctly 
informed steps have been taken to construct barges for use on 
the Mississippi River and for lighters to be used in and around 
the various harbors along the Atlantic seacoast. 








Realizing that the canal which has been constructed by the 
State at an expense of over $150,000,000 will be unable to 
cope with the present emergency and assist in relieving 
freight congestion unless boats are provided, a bill was intro- 
duced in the State legislature Feb. 18, calling for an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 to construct barges and, if the necessity 
demands, operate lines of barges on the canal system. This 
is going a step farther than was ever anticipated in the devel- 
opment of the canal system of this State and the introducers 
of the legislation were prompted by highly patriotic motives in 
believing that a still further contribution was required from 
New York State if her canal system was to be of real assist- 
ance in this time of need. As to whether such legislation will 
prevail and the State will contribute a million dollars toward 
the construction of barges is a question which I am unable to 
answer inasmuch as the legislature and the Government are 
the oflicials who under the law must pass upon these matters, 

You ask me what the lumbermen can do to assist in devel- 
oping the canal to its maximum efliciency. My answer would 
be to use every means at their hands to bring forcibly before 
the Federal officials in Washington the advantages which New 
York State is offering in its canal system, and urge the con- 
struction of boats to operate on such system. Iven if the 
State expends $1,000,000 in the construction of barges and 
private capital as represented by companies now organized, or 
in the process of organization, should also place a limited 
number of barges in the service, the canal could still accom- 
modate all of the craft which the Government would feel that 
it was justified in constructing and assigning to these waters. 


The majority of lumbermen are familiar with the 
troubles attendant on making shipments of lumber to the 
district thru which the barge canal runs, and for this 
reason alone should be warm advocates of its use. On 
the public terminals transfer sheds for the protection of 
freight and all desirable mechanical appliances for the 
moving of cargoes will be installed. 

New York on the whole has an excellent country road 
system and lumber may be shipped in barges to any 
city and then hauled by trucks to retail yards some dis- 
tance from the canal; thus, enterprising lumbermen may 
secure supplies of lumber that would be impossible 
to obtain under the present embargoed conditions of 
railroads, A rather surprising feature of canal trans- 
portation is that a careful observation has shown that a 
suitably constructed barge can cover the Hrie branch 
of the barge canal and the Hudson River, between New 
York city and Buffalo, in eighty-five hours, thereby 
developing an average speed of 140 miles a day. Com- 
pared with the 100 miles a day that the average loaded 
freight car is generally assumed to cover, it is seen 
that the barge canal theoretically has a great advantage 
over railroad movement of freight. 

The New York barge canal is far more than a thing 
of local importance. The business of Inland Empire 
and west Coast lumbermen as well as those located in 
the mountains of California has been steadily increased 
in that part of the East covered by the barge canal. 
Shipments, however, at present are badly held up not 
so much by the lack of cars as by embargoes restricting 
shipments beyond Chicago. There is nothing to prevent 
shipments in train load lots of lumber from western 
mills to Minnesota and Wisconsin ports where the lum- 
ber could be loaded on barges for transportation thru 
the Great Lakes and then thru the barge canal. Suit- 
able barges, of course, would have to be constructed but 
that is far from impossible. In fact, there was a day 
when all of Chicago’s lumber was brought down from 
the North on barges. 

For that matter the same proceeding is opened to 
southern producers. Despite the car shortage that pre- 
vailed in the South last summer several companies made 


up train load shipments of southern pine and sent these 
solid train loads thru to Chicago. There is no reason 
why train loads of southern pine should not be sent to 
Chicago and there loaded on barges for transportation 
thru the New York barge canal. It, thus, is seen that 
Mr. Williams’ advice that lumbermen get back of the 
movement to develop the maximum efficiency of the canal 
is worthy of careful consideration and study. As he 
says, the time to do it is now. 





EIGHT-HOUR DAY MAY BECOME REALITY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 23.—The 8-hour day, long 
agitated for by mill and timber workers in the Northwest, 
may become a reality in the Bellingham lumber industry 
March 1. After careful consideration of existing con- 
ditions and trends, with an eye to the future, especially 
with respect to the ability to fill Government contracts, 
most of the millmen of Bellingham and some of the log- 
gers yesterday agreed to grant the 8-hour day, effective 
March 1, tho no formal or concerted demand has been 
made upon them. The employers, seeing in prospect a 
possible labor shortage, take the view that it is the part 
of wisdom to make this concession voluntarily as a pos- 
sible preventive of any trouble with their employees 
and interruption of Government shipments of lumber for 
ship and airplane construction, 

Notices to this effect were first posted in the mill yards 
and at the logging camps of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills last night. Other subscribers to the agreement 
are the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., the Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co. and the Morrison Mill Co. It is 
expected that other local mills and camps will follow suit 
as the majority are working on Government orders, 

Under the new arrangement common labor will receive 
40 cents an hour and upward. The lowest wage for labor 
in the mills is $3.25, with $3.50 common, and in the camps 
$3.50, while $6 is paid for skilled workers in the camps. 





NEW FREIGHT TERMINAL IS PLANNED 


San Francisco, Feb, 25.—The urgent need of in- 
creased facilities to accommodate the coastwise and for- 
eign shipping of San Francisco is brought to mind by 
the enterprising move made by the Parr-McCormick 
Steamship Line in providing proper terminal facilities 
on San Francisco Bay for coasting vessels. Just before 
leaving here on a trip to Portland to complete some of 
the details Fred D. Parr, head of the Parr-McCormick 
organization, stated that plans had been prepared for the 
establishment of a modern freight terminal and a wooden 
ship building yard on a part of the 15-acre site which 
is to be secured under a lease on the western water front 
lands of the city of Oakland. Mr. Parr and his asso- 
ciates plan to make an initial expenditure of $400,000 
in the construction of wharves, warehouses, a coal depot 
and a wooden ship yard. It is expected that contracts 
will be secured for the construction of wooden vessels 
for the United States emergency fleet. The Parr-Me- 
Cormick Steamship Line does not operate steamers of 
its own, but does a large business in furnishing north 
bound freight for the numerous steam schooners of the 
Charles R. McCormick, E. K. Wood and other fleets which 
bring lumber to San Francisco from Oregon and Wash- 
ington mill ports. 
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Money 


Uncertain shipping conditions make the Lumber- 
men’s financial problems serious. 


Long delays of stock in transit tie up cash, which 
frequently is badly needed for pay rolls, note 
maturities, open accounts, cash purchases, etc. 


We have specialized for years in financing the 
Lumber Industry, as our method enables us to 
advance 80% on the stock the moment your Bill 
of Lading is in hand. 

One feature of our service which appeals 
strongly to our customers is that they pay only 
for the exact number of days their accounts are 
on our books. 


We shall gladly furnish particulars upon request. 


Service Department 


Finance & Guaranty Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 























Fix Your Credit icon 9 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creiit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess, 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is smal! compared to the security 
afforded, 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


80 Maiden Lane, 
NewYork,N.Y. 


_y 


415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 

Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 











Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
TUTTI TTA TUTTO 





Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 





Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


CHICAGO 


826 Manhattan Bidg., 








ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY RECORDED IN BRIEF 





New Organization Grows in Size and Influence—Californians Hold Quarterly Meeting 
—Southern Pine Folks Handle Side Issues 





MEMBERSHIP OF OAK ASSOCIATION GROWS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb, 26.—Practically all the lumber- 
men who were members of the old Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association or the old American Oak Manu- 
facturers’ Association, or both, have transferred their 
memberships to the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, successor to the two. 

In addition to the large membership derived from 
these sources, the association has secured ten new mem- 
bers, who were identified with neither the gum nor 
the oak association. Eight of these new members were 
named in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The other two are: Bayne Lumber Co., Lefey, La., and 
the J. M. Card Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. The 
large membership committee is active and further addi- 
tions are expected in the near future. 

In the meantime the association is receiving many let- 
ters congratulating it on its aggressive tactics and its 
lively policy. Most of these letters deal with the tre- 
mendous advantages accruing from the weekly reports 
of actual sales recently inaugurated under the direction 
of J. T. Kendall, who, altho first secretary to John M. 
Pritchard, is, in conjunction with C. EK. Van Camp, sec- 
ond assistant, largely carrying on the work of this 
organization. 

There was a mecting here yesterday of the local mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the association but 
only routine business was transacted. 


PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS MAKE ‘TENDER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 25.—A meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
held at the Union League Feb. 21, with President Robert 
B. Rayner officiating. One of the matters discussed was 
the accusation of Mr. Towle before the Senate com- 
mittee, which was thought to put the Philadelphia 
wholesalers as a whole in a wrong light, and it was 
decided that the publicity committee, with Ben C. 
Currie as chairman, should try to straighten out this 
erroneous impression, A circular to the trade of the 
neighboring States was authorized and will be sent out. 
Mr. Rayner’s reply to the accusation was approved. 

The Sterner Lumber Co., Maurice W. Wiley, presi 
dent, was elected to membership. 

Considerable resentment toward the authorities at 
Washington because of their refusal to do business with 
wholesalers was felt, but it was decided to forget it, 
and in a spirit of fine patriotism it was decided to 
tender to the Government once more the organizations 
and resources of the members in any degree that the 
Government might find use for them. 
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PACIFIC LUMBER INSPECTION BUREAU ELECTS 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 23.—At a meeting of the Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau held in this city yesterday EK 
G. Ames, of the Puget Mill Co., was reélected president 
and Fred Alexander was reélected manager and secretary. 
Charles HK. Hill was chosen treasurer and the following 
vice presidents were named for as many districts: A. J. 
Hendry, for British Columbia; E, J. Wood for Puget 
Sound; A. L. Pine for Grays Harbor; C. L. Lewis for 
Willapa Harbor and O. M. Clark for Columbia River. 
Manager Alexander reported the total waterborne ship- 
ments of lumber for 1917 were 1,458,000,000 feet. The 
bureau inspected 1,278,000,000 feet of water and rail 
borne timber during 1917, an increase as compared with 
1916 of 181,000,000 feet due to heavy shipments of ship 
and air craft timbers, 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION ELECTS 

Saainaw, Micu., Feb. 25.-—The annual meeting of the 
Saginaw Lumbermen’s Credit Association was held Feb. 
21, and the following officers were elected: 

President-——-W. EK. McCorkle. 

Vice president—William Junglass, 

Treasurer—Herman Zahnow. 

Secretary—John Hopkins. 

Directors—F. D. Barton, William Furstenburg, R. M. Boyd, 
George Strable, W. Eb. McCorkle, Ek. J. Way and Harker W. 
Jackson. 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ QUARTERLY MEETING IS HELD 

SAN Francisco, Cau., Feb. 25.—The quarterly meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association was held at 610 New 
Call Building, this city, on Feb. 15. In the absence of 
President F. B. Hutchens, Vice President A. M. Morten- 
sen presided. The relation of this association to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was dis- 
cussed, and it was voted that the matter of affiliating 
with the National association be referred to the member 
mills for a referendum vote. 

An invitation from the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association to become a member of a proposed new 
organization of western lumber associations was dis- 
cussed and laid on the ‘table for action at a more largely 
attended meeting. 

The trademark committee submitted a sketch of a de- 
sign, which was adopted as the official trademark of 
the association, to be used on the business stationery 
of members. The possibility of later using the trade- 
mark on lumber produced by member mills also was dis- 
cussed, : 

On motion the secretary was instructed to send a letter 
to pine manufacturers, calling an open meeting for March 
15, and to extend Acting Forester Roy Headley an in- 
vitation to be present, this being in response to a letter 
from that official inviting closer cobperation between the 
lumber industry and the Forest Service, especially as 
regards fire protection. It also was voted to invite Prof. 


Walter Mulford, of the University of California, to 
attend this meeting, for the purpose of discussing with 
the board matters pertaining to forestry instruction at 
the university. 
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COOPERAGE FOR FOOD CONTAINERS EXEMPT 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 25.—V. W. Krafft, secretary of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, has 
issued a bulletin advising all members that cooperage 
stock intended for food containers is exempted from 
existing embargoes. The bulletin says: 

The embargo exemption granted food containers in car 
service section, Division of Transportation, United States 
Railroad Administration Circular C. S. No. 1, dated Washing 
ton, D. €., Feb. 11, also applies to staves, heading and hoops 
when intended for food containers. It is suggested that 
bills of lading covering such shipments carry the following 
notation: “Kor Food Containers.” We have assured the 
Washington authorities of our coéperation in observing the 
spirit of the exemption order. 





George B. Webster, attorney for the association, and 
Mr. Krafft appeared before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Feb, 20 in connection with the proposed 
increase in the carload weight on lumber and wood 
products to 40,000 pounds. They pointed out that it is 
obviously impossible to load that weight of coiled elm 
hoops in the ordinary car, and in any event no change 
should be made in the minimum applicable on wooden 
hoops. 

Mr. Krafft has asked all members to send in a list 
of the men in their organizations who have joined the 
colors, so that an honor roll might be prepared, as 
recommended at the annual convention held in Cinein- 
nati. 

‘“‘Thrive by thrift; buy war savings stamps,’’ is the 
slogan now carried on the stationery of the association, 
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ORGANIZE TO GET GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 27.—Twenty-five woodwork- 
ing concerns of this city have organized the wood prod- 
ucts section of the Minneapolis Civic & Commerce 
Association and will send a representative to Wash- 
ington, whose work will be to see that this city gets 
a fair chance at war work contracts. The codperating 
companies will work together wherever possible to speed 
up the execution and delivery of Government work, 
Very little Government business has come to this city 
in woodworking lines so far, in spite of the splendid 
facilities offered. The members of the new = section 
include sash and door, furniture, show case and box 
factories, also makers of various wooden specialties. 
The following have already enrolled as members: 

Roman Alexander, Barnard-Cope Manufacturing Co., M. C. 
Burr Manufacturing Co., Aaron Carlson (Inc.), Central Wood 
Turning Co., the J. R. Clark Co., Curtis-Yale-Howard Co., Wil 
liam A. French & Co., H. S. Johnson & Co., M, L. Johnson 
& Sons, Luger Furniture Co., MceVoy Tub, Pail & Packing Co., 
Minneapolis Furniture Co., Minneapolis Office & School Furni 
ture Co., H. J. Nelson, Nicollett Sash & Door Co., L. Paulle, 
Puffer-Hubbard Manufacturing Co., Simonson Bros. Manu 
facturing Co., Smith & Wyman Co., G. H. Tennant Co., Twin 
City Box Factory (Inc.), Twin City Separator Co., Wabash 
Screen Door Co,, John F. Wilcax Co. 

A. O. Hubbard, of the Puffer-Hubbard Co., is chair 
man of the section. A meeting this week will select 
the Washington representative. 





TELLS OF FORAGE CROP PROBLEM 

NEw Or.EANS, La., Feb. 25.—Last Thursday Austin 
Cary of the Forest Service, C. 8. Ucker, of the Southern 
Settlement & Development Organization, who were here 
to attend the Southern Pine Association’s annual, 
and Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore, of the associa 
tion, visited the agricultural experiment station at Me 
Neill, Miss., to study the results of the experiments in 
progress there for solving the problem of forage crops 
for the Gulf coastal area, comprising practically the en- 
tire area of southern cut-over pine lands. Agricultural 
experts agree that a large part of the cut-over acreage is 
specially well adapted to live-stock raising, but the ques- 
tion of adequate forage crops is not yet entirely solved. 
The MeNeill station has been experimenting with forage 
crops, and the visitors last Thursday were greatly encour- 
aged by what they saw there. Congress is being asked 
for an appropriation sufficient to continue the experi 
ments on a larger seale. If this is provided, it is believed 
the development of suitable and adequate forage crops 
can be materially ‘‘speeded up.’’ 

On Friday, the same party visited Bogalusa to in- 
spect the reforestation and forest-fire prevention work 
being conducted by the Great Southern Lumber Co., under 
the supervision of its own forester. The greater part 
of the day was spent in the woods and proved both 
enjoyable and instructive. 


ASSOCIATION TENDERS DINNER TO STAFF 

NEw Or.uEAns, La., Feb. 25.—The Southern Pine As 
sociation tendered its annual staff dinner to the mem 
bers of its office and field forces last Thursday night at 
Galatoire’s. Both the men and women of the staff were 
in attendance, the department managers were accom: 
panied by their wives and there weré several ‘outsiders 
present as invited guests, including Austin Carey, of 
the Forest Service, and C. 8S. Ucker, of the Southern 
Settlement & Development Association. ; 

Secretary-Manager Rhodes presided and in a_ little 
after-dinner talk complimented the members of the asso 
ciation staff upon their efficiency and loyalty, reviewing 
the association’s work and progress during the year just 
closed. Instead of calling upon each of those present 
for a talk, Mr. Rhodes called for volunteers to tel! a 
funny story or two, suggesting that Advertising Manager 
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Putman lead off, as he had been visiting the conventions 
and should have some brand-new stories. Mr, Putman 
protested that some of the stories he had heard during 
his swing round the convention cirele could hardly be 
called parlor stories, but contrived to ‘‘dig up’? several 
presentable yarns and ‘‘broke the ice’’ for the others. 
Thereafter the story-telling innovation proceeded smoothly 
and successfully. Later, Mr. Rhodes invited Mr. Ucker 
to offer suggestions relative to the work of the asso- 
ciation’s newest department, that recently organized to 
promote the development of cut-over lands. Mr. Uecker 
briefly summarized the possibilities of that work. At the 
conelusion of his remarks the dinner was adjourned. 
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DETERMINE TO COMMAND FAIR PRICE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

ALEXANDRIA, La., Feb. 27.—The most emphatic decla- 
ration expressed by members of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club in regular monthly 
meeting here today was the determination to stand 
together to command a fair price consistent with the 
market value of their lumber. The action of certain 
vehicle manufacturers who are making an alleged at- 
tempt to beat down prices was unsparingly condemned. 
In the absence of President Albert Deutsch, Vice Presi- 
dent Ferd Brenner presided. Secretary A. O. Davis 
reported what had been done by President Deutsch, 
who has spent the last two weeks at Washington in 
the interest of the club, and also on the work of the 
club committee that went to Washington to urge that 
shipments for the Allies and United States Expedition- 
ary Force in France be diverted from eastern to Gulf 
ports. A resolution was adopted approving President 
Deutsch’s work. 

Secretary Davis reported that he had seen a number 
of Gulf coast ship builders and Government lumber 
agents in behalf of substituting red gum flitches for 
west Coast fir and yellow pine on all specifications in 
Item 35 of revised Schedule 28 and that he expected 
that the Federal Shipping Board would approve the 
use of red gum, Since yellow pine manufacturers have 
had trouble in supplying these timbers and the substitu 
tion of Douglas fir has been ordered he said Gulf coast 
ship building has been greatly delayed. Secretary 
Davis pointed out that red gum fliteches could be fur 
nished at once in large quantities to the ship builders 
and ninety days before they could be delivered from 
the Pacific coast. He presented testimony to prove that 
red gum will fill all the requirements demanded of fir 
or yellow pine and the hardwood men present corrobo- 
rated him. 

The afternoon session was turned into an open com- 
petition plan discussion presided over by EK. O. Robin- 
son and I. R. Gadd, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States. Among other things 
it was recommended that the board of governors of the 
association agree that when reinspection is made on 
the complaint of members the association shall furnish 
to all members a report of the inspection, the purpose 
being to inform the members of the result of the inspee 
tion and the cause of the complaint. 

Discussion developed that hardwood stocks in Louisi 
ana and Texas are below normal and the same is true 
of production and log supply. The labor situation is 
unsatisfactory. The outlook for business was consid 
ered good, Inquiries are about normal and few mills 
are selling far ahead. 

Those present included F. R. Gadd, Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; H, C. Hohlssen, New Caney, Tex.; Rex. H. Browne, 
Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex.; A. O. Davis and 
KR. B. Hall, Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, Tex.; J. M. 
Thompson, Newell Lumber Co., Eunice, La.; B. B. Gray, 
Gibson, Douglas & Gray, Monroe, La.; C. L. Crawford, 
Scotland Lumber Co., Ravenswood, La.; J. A. Texada, 
jr, Boyee Lumber & Realty Co., Boyee, La.; H. B. 
Johnson, Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co.,; Minnfield, 
La.; George B. Wilson, Bomer-Blanks Lumber Co., 
Blanks, La.; J. B. Robinson, Pelican Lumber Co., 
Mounds, La.; L. EF. Cornelius, Cornelius Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.;) W. D. Brewer, Brewer-Nienstedt Lum 
ber Co., Miltonberg, La.; D. L. Borum, Alexandria, 
Emergency Fleet Corporation; C. A. Weiss and G. V. 
Patterson, Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber Co., Alex 
andria, La.; Ferd Brenner and Harry Brenner, Ferd 
Brenner Lumber Co., Alexandria, La. The next meet 
Ing will be held March 27 at Alexandria. 





OPEN COMPETITION PLAN SUCCESSFUL 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb, 26.—The open competition 
plan of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, inaugurated one year ago, has proved 
a great success. When the plan was put into effect there 
were eighteen members in eastern territory and seven 
im southern territory. At the close of 1917 there 
Were forty members in eastern territory and forty-three 
in southern territory. 

The first wood on which reports of actual sales were 
begun, March 1, 1917, was oak. Poplar was taken up 
July 1, cottonwood J uly 15, chestnut Aug. 15, ash and 
basswood Sept. 15, and beginning March 1, it will be ex- 
tended to beech, birch, butternut, buckeye, cherry, elm, 
hickory, maple, magnolia, sycamore, willow and- walnut, 
with nothing but gum and tupelo remaining. 

n view of this progress F. R. Gadd, assistant to the 
president, considers the plan has had a wonderful ae- 
ceptance with the hardwood manufacturers and prac- 
tically realizes the purpose for which the plan was in- 
augurated—to cover all hardwoods. 

One of the recent changes made in the operation of the 
Plan was the discontinuing of showing names in ‘‘Class 
A. There are now no names of any customers shown 
Mm sales reports issued in connection with the plan. 

Mr. Gadd left Cincinnati Tuesday for Alexandria, 
La., where he will meet President E. O. Robinson, who 
as been resting at Hot Springs, Ark., for several weeks, 
and together they will, with members of the plan, attend 








the convention of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Club and, at the request of President Deutsch, 
of the club, explain the operations of the plan, This 
will be done in connection with a meeting of the members 
of the plan held on invitation of the club. Advantage 
was taken of the opportunity presented to explain the 
plan to manufacturers not members. 

Following this, the next regular meeting of the open 
competition plan, will be held at Memphis, Saturday, 
March 2, at 10 a. m. at the Gayoso Hotel, to which 
all manufacturers of hardwoods are invited whether they 
are members of the association or not. <A series of im- 
portant topics has been arranged for discussion, and an 
unusually interesting session is looked for. 
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PROTEST AGAINST BRANDING OF LUMBER 


BuFrraLo, N. Y., Feb. 26.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex 
change, thru M. 8S. Burns, who was made special com- 
mitteeman to look after this matter, has entered a protest 
against the proposed branding of every piece of lumber 
shipped by rail in less than car lots. The objection raised 
is that besides requiring a needless amount of labor the 
stenciling would injure the fine grades of lumber, espe- 
cially of flooring and the high grades of oak. The Buf 
falo Chamber of Commerce has the matter in hand and 
action was taken in connection with that body. 
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CLUB’S MEETING CREATES INTEREST 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 25.—Unusual interest is mani 
fested by local hardwood dealers in the meeting of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, to be held 
Wednesday at Alexandria, La., and it is very probable 
that every Beaumont firm manufacturing or selling hard 
wood will be represented. Notices of the meeting have 
been issued by A. O. Davis, manager of the hardwood 
department of the Sabine Tram Co. and secretary of the 
club, 

Foremost on the program will be the report of the 
committee headed by President Deutsch which visited 
Washington and conferred with Government officials rel- 
ative to the routing of shipments of hardwood thru 
Gulf ports. Great volumes of this material are being 
shipped continually to our allies and heretofore most 
of the shipments have gone thru the heavily congested 
Atlantic ports. The hardwood men are anxious to divert 
these shipments thru the South and, incidentally to 
secure their share of the Allies’ orders. 

Another feature of the program Wednesday will be 
the discussion of ‘‘The Open Competition Plan’’ by 
officers and members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, which organization will 
meet jointly with the Southwestern club. 





EXCHANGE REORGANIZATION COMPLETED 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 25.—Reorganization of the 
New Orleans Contractors & Dealers’ Exchange, begun 
some months ago, has been completed and the exchange 
is now controlled by two affiliated bodies—the General 
Contractors’ Association and the Allied Building Coun 
cil, The principal purpose of the organization was to 
take care of its indebtedness, which is in the form of 
mortgage bonds. To lift these at maturity, issuance of 
$20,000 of preferred stock has been authorized. The 
exchange building in Perdido Street will also be repaired 
and improved by alteratigns. According to a statement 
issued last week, the exchange hereafter ‘will act chiefly 
in civic and legislative matters. All the details and 
special work will be done in the bureaus of the General 
Contractors’ Association and the Allied Building Coun- 
eil,’? The officers are: 

President—John Reiss. 

Vice president—C, S. Barnes, 

Secretary W. IL. Ward, 

Treasurer—W. W. Van Meter, 

Directors: From the General Gontractors’ 
John Reiss, John O,. Chisholm, George J. Glover, G. Emile 
Reimann, J. A. Haase, jr., and Lionel F. Favrot. For the 
Allied Building Council—-Herman H. Thomas, W. Hl. Ward, 
I, W. Salmon, C. 8S. Barnes, (. F. Goll, jr., C.F. Reimann, J. 8. 
Gaiennie, C. A, Hartwell and J. J. Voelkel. 


Association 





ENDORSE CREATION OF ADVISORY BOARD 


CLEVELAND, Ono, Feb, 25.—Endorsement of the reso 
lution of the National Association of Builders’ Ex 
changes, in convention early in February at Pittsburgh, 
asking for the appointment of a national construction 
advisory board at Washington for the duration of the 
war, was made by the Cleveland Board of Lumber Deal- 
ers at its meeting here this week. This move by the lead 
ing lumber interests of northern Ohio is expected to as 
sist considerably in presenting the lumber dealers’ side 
of the case to the national authorities. It is the aim of 
the Cleveland Board to gather data as it affects the lum 
ber trade, and present the results of the survey to the 
various national lumber organizations, thereby bringing 
to bear the nation-wide influence of the lumber trade. 

The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers is codper 
ating in the local survey with the Cleveland Builders’ 
xchange. ‘‘It is felt by the Cleveland Board of Lum- 
ber Dealers that the strength of the movement to present 
the necessary facts and arguments to Washington regard 
ing building matters should not be weakened by inde 
pendent action of various bodies,’’ says J. V. O’Brien, 
secretary of the local board. ‘The Cleveland Jum- 
ber interests feel that all should unite in common effort 
to result in the organization at Washington of this 
permanent committee which can represent all building 
interests in general while the war lasts.’’ 





IN FOUR months meatless days in this country have 
saved 140,000,000 pounds of beef and during this period 
165,000,000 pounds of beef were exported to our Allies, 
together with 400,000,000 pounds of pork products. 
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“He Found a 
Miltion Feet’ 


in the tract he bought 


from you which he didn’t 
know he was getting and you 
didn’t know you had. This 
million feet was neither a gift 
nor a purchase. It did not 
figure in the price. It was a 
jind—for him. But you? 


You Lost a 
Million Feet 


or maybe vice versa. 


Perhaps you sold him a 
million feet which you thought 
you had but which he didn’t 
get, In which case 


He Lost a 
Million Feet 


No matter which 


way the cat may jump, 
the truth is that in a sound 
commercial transaction run- 
ning into six or seven figures 
there ought not to be any’‘cat.”’ 


If the 38 years’ experi- 
ence of James D. Lacey & 
Company had been consulted 
the transaction might have 
been based ona LACEY REPORT, 
internationally recognized as the stand- 
ard of timber values. Satisfaction 
and certainty would have resulted. 


May we send you our 
Booklet, ‘*‘ Pointers’*? 


CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Building 


SEATTLE 
626 Henry Building 


NEW YORK 
30 East 42nd Street 
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FINANCIAL 


Fort Dearborn National ak 


Chicago, Illinois 








United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - - ~- 1,000,000 


Deposits - - 44,000,000 


OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. E. €. TUBBS, Cashier. 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash, 

HENRY RK. KENT, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 

JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash, 

GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 

CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash, 
W. J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash, 

H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT €. ROER, Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. FRANK M. FORREY, Secy. & Trust Officer. 
STANLEY G. MILLER, Vice-Pres. F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, 
& Manager Bond Department. Manager of Keal Estate Loan Department, 
ROBERT J. LEWIS, Manager Safe Deposit Department, 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-——> Bankers 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 














Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Blidg., St. Louis. 
Kohl Blidg., San F: vena 




















Special Service 


which results from our intimate knowledge of the 
lumber industry is the factor that distinguishes 
our transactions in the 


Financing of Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed by only superficial 
knowledge. 

We purchase whole issues of bonds secured by 
first mortgage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
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| 
L 208 South La Salle Street, | CHICAGO 


Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 38 yearsexperience. 
Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


r +s src r pane 
JAMES D. P 


ACEY |i? 


etiiieemmnamenallia tae 








332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 





CENTRAL IOWANS HOLD TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Water.oo, Iowa, Feb. 28.—The twenty-third annual 
meeting of the Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation was splendidly attended. The program contained 
as much of interest as often is contained in many a 
2-day convention. After the presentation of a report 
showing that half the yards in the association’s territory 
are members, by Secretary O. T. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, 
President Joseph Cowan, of Cedar Falls, spoke briefly. 
He complimented members for putting the winning of 
the war ahead of their business, but urged the importance 
of maintaining business in a healthy state as one of the 
essentials to winning the war. The president then ap- 
pointed the following committees: 

Resolutions—F.. J. Ward, Clinton; A. Johnson, Dubuque ; 
Stanley Moore, Waterloo. 

Auditing—Carl Frudden, Ackley ; W. G. Austin, Austinville. 

Nominations—-W. L. Scholfield, Eldora; I. Ellis, Vinton ; 
W. H. Scott, Grundy Center. 

On motion of W. L. Scholfield, of Eldora, the North- 
eastern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
invited to affiliate with the Central association. President 
Cowan reported that during the year the Federated Council 
of Iowa Associations had been formed by local lumber 
associations in the State with F. J. Ward, of Clinton, as 
president, and F. I. Gardiner, Cherokee, secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr, Cowan read the report of Mr. Gardiner as 
secretary. The Iowa associations expect to codperate 
thru this representative council on matters of statewide 
interest to lJumbermen. The convention then adopted a 
resolution urging the codperation of Iowa lumbermen 
with the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and 
authorizing the appointment of two representatives to 
represent with the president and secretary the Central 
association in the federated council. 

Adolph Pfund, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, explained the 
purposes and service of that organization. He said it 
was founded on the principle that the proper channel 





GEORGE A. JEWETT, DES MOINES; 
Who Delivered a Practical Address 


thru which to market manufactured products is the retail 
dealer, which principle still follows, but with the added 
principle of giving the dealer every service he may 
reasonably require, As examples of such service he cited 
insurance on the interinsurance basis, the service of a 
traffic department, the benefits of the legal department, 
the good to be obtained from a plan service, and finally 
field work by which group meetings of dealers are held 
in various localities. Following Mr. Pfund’s talk Doug- 
las Malloch, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, spoke 
briefly. 

The morning session closed with an address by George 
A. Jewett, of Des Moines. The address was full of prac- 
tical suggestions. He said that for forty-five years he 
has tried to be a lumber merchant rather than a lumber 
dealer. The retail lumbermen should be able to tell all 
about all woods so the consumer will come to him rather 
than to the architect. He especially urged that dealers 
read the trade journals thoroly and mark in them the 
things that employees should read. He follows the 
practice of giving a monthly supper to his employees 
at the office and he takes them completely into his confi- 
dence regarding the business. Mr, Jewett advised quoting 
on small lots by the piece rather than by the thousand 
feet and that houses should be sold complete rather than 
as bills of lumber. In urging the importance of studying 
costs he said that the $500 paid an efficiency expert to 
go over his business was one of the best investments he 
ever made. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Governor W. lL. Harding opened the afternoon session 
with a splendid, patriotic address, In the course of it 
he said that it is the duty of every man to put his busi- 
ness on the highest possible plane and that attendance 
at such conventions as this tends to accomplish this, The 
governor pointed out the need of such organizations and 
said that his experience in the legislature had taught him 
that in matters of legislation such bodies present their 
needs clearly stated and seldom ask ‘anything that is not. 
good for the general public. Referring to the war, he 
said the duty of all is to help lick the kaiser. A successful 
conclusion of the war is vital to business enterprises. He 
predicted that the war will last from three to five years 
longer and require the services of from five to ten million 
American soldiers in Europe. After declaring that it is 
time for everyone to declare patriotism he urged that a 
commercial boyeott he started against Germany. In his 


belief such action would do more to end the war than 
many other things. In closing he appealed for strict 
obedience to the Government food conservation rulings 
as well as others of a similar nature and the encourage- 
ment of home gardens. 

Frank A. Chase, of Spokane, Wash., delivered a ring- 
ing address on patriotism. He covered the subject 
thoroly and in such a manner that his auditors were 
much impressed with his abilities as a speaker and as a 
citizen of the United States. Those present appreciated 
the references made by Mr. Chase to the danger of 
I. W. W. propaganda and the need of every American 
business mar to be ready for any duty. 

Al G. Flournoy, of Virginia, Minn., delivered a char- 
acteristic address, following which A. C. Johnson, of 
Dubuque, presented resolutions that were unanimously 
adopted expressing sorrow at the death during the 
year of James A. Smith and former president of the as- 
sociation James P. Jepsen. Another resolution pledged 
the support of the association and its members to 
President Wilson and the Federal Government in the 
prosecution of the war. Another resolution adopted 
declared that cement and clay products should be mar- 
keted thru the retail dealer only. A lengthy resolution 
on the coal situation protested against the reported in- 
tention of the Fuel Administration to adopt the zone 
system and limit the transportation of coal from certain 
fields, particularly from Illinois and western Indiana, 
into Iowa. A resolution also urged the study of costs 
and their division under the three heads of drayage, 
yardage and overhead. The concluding resolution 
thanked those responsible for the success of the con- 
vention. 

At the afternoon session it was announced that 173 
retailers and 102 representatives of wholesalers and 
manufacturers were present at the convention. The 
following officers were unanimously elected following 
the report of the nominating committee: 

President—Louis A. Moore, Mason City. 

Vice president—H. H. Harrington, North English. 

Secretary-treasurer—Joseph Cowan, Cedar Falls. 

Directors—O. I. Kleveland, Jewell Junction ; Neil Webster, 
Waucoma; John Freyman, Dyersville. 

Tonight all present are guests of Waterloo retail and 
wholesale building material firms at an entertainment 
at the Waterloo theater. 


HOLDING CONFERENCES ON LABOR SITUATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 26.—Secretary of Labor 
Wilson is now presiding over a series of conferences 
between employers and employees that is designed to 
bring about a better understanding between capital and 
labor for the duration of the war and lessen the danger 
of strikes and walkouts that are caleulated to embarrass 
the Government in the prosecution of the war. 

There have been various pronouncements on the subject 
of labor since the United States became a belligerent. 
Karly in the game the spokesman of organized labor, 
Samuel Gompers, and the labor committee of the Coun- 
ceil of National Defense issued a pronouncement on 
the subject which on its face seemed to insure freedom 
from strikes without advance notice and committing labor 
generally to the policy of submitting differences to some 
form of arbitration. , 

But there have been many strikes and walkouts and all 
sorts and kinds of trouble and embarrassment. Confer- 
enees have been multiplied, and some progress has been 
made. The present series of conferences is regarded as 
of the highest importance, Administration officials are 
very hopeful that out of it may come a better understand- 
ing, and one which will keep both employer and employee 
within bounds in the absence of known injustice on either 
the one side or the other. 


REPORTS FAVORABLY ON HOUSING BILL 


Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 26.—The House committee 
on public buildings and grounds today favorably re- 
ported the Administration general housing bill, which 
now goes to the calendar and is slated for early considera- 
tion in the House. 

The Senate and House conferees have agreed upon the 
Federal Shipping Board housing bill, carrying an ap- 
propriation of $50,000,000. This measure should reach 
the White House and be signed by President Wilson 
this week. Meanwhile, Chairman Hurley is going ahead 
with housing plans for ship yard workers just as rapidly 
as possible, having taken for granted the certainty that 
the bill would become a law. In fact, Chairman Fletcher 
and other members of the Senate committee on com- 
merce told the chairman of the shipping board to go 
ahead and provide housing wherever necessary, and that 
Congress would see that funds were specifically appro- 
priated. . 

It is not expected that there will be much delay in 
passing the general housing bill. There is some talk 
of increasing the appropriation carried by the measure— 
$50,000,000. That this amount will be only a drop in 
the bucket is well known. Secretary of Labor Wilson 
presumably acted on the theory that it would be better 
to get the general housing program started with a mod- 
est appropriation than to attempt to secure a very large 
appropriation at the outset. . 

Some opposition developed to the original housing 
bill, but it was due primarily to the disclosures of extrava- 
gance in certain work connected with the construction 
of the big steel ship fabricating yard at Hog Island, 
Pa. After a little discussion the bill was passed. | 
was held up in conference more than a week, but will 
become a law within the next few days, which is the 
important thing. With this bill a law the Government 
will have definitely and specifically embarked upon a pro- 
gram of home building for workers which is certain, to 
lead into all industries where there is a lack of housing 
facilities, and will mean much to the producers of lumber 
and other building materials. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 14.—Some of the retail asso- 
ciations have shown a little falling off this year in at- 
tendance, but the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Pennsylvania is bound the other way. Just to show 
you that no little tin kaiser can throw any scare into the 
Pennsylvania Dutch and other Pennsylvanians, the Key- 
stone State association this year rang up what was 
probably the largest attendance in its history. The Pitts- 
burg meeting draws the retailers of the western side of 
the keystone, and this year it drew like a mustard plas- 
ter. Personally we are inclined to give Secretary W. G. 
Rebbeck a large hunk of the credit. He had cooked up 
a fine program, and it was served piping hot in four 
courses and dessert. Mr. Rebbeck is a new face in the 
secretarial ranks, but he was a lumberman long before 
that, and knows what lumbermen are likely to like. Nor 
would we fail to toss a fragrant nosegay in the direc- 
tion of Carl van der Voort, counsel ot the association or 
whatever else the association needs. We have known 
Carl a long while and respect his judgment, for he buys 
our books. This year he was a whole lot of help to Mr. 
Rebbeck, and all thru the year for the matter of that, 
for he added a number of new members to the organiza- 
tion. A man who can sell insurance ought to find asso- 
ciation memberships a cinch. 

As a matter of fact someone has already defined asso- 
ciation membership as a form of business insurance. 
Fire insurance insures a man against loss by fire, ma- 
rine insurance against water on the brain, plate glass 
insurance against injury to his diamonds, and life insur- 
ance against the unhappy feeling that his wife’s second 
husband might sometime be in need of money. But asso- 
ciation membership also insures him against loss—first 
of all, loss of profits thru ignorance of the cost of doing 
business. When a man doesn’t know what a thing costs 
and then sells it, somebody is going to get robbed— 
either the customer because he soaks him too much or 
the dealer because he charges him too little. Statistics 
go to prove that of 387,692 cases, in 387,679 it was the 
dealer who got stung. And it is a pretty poor kind of 
a bug that stings itself. Norman Statler, of Johnstown, 
who is a tower of strength in the Pennsylvania associa- 
tion, sort of a Norman tower of strength, gave the mem- 
bers some good advice on that subject before the con- 
vention was over. He said that the town has the right to 
demand the right kind of a lumber yard and the dealer 
to demand the right kind of price. At which statement 
there was a considerable commotion in the amen corner, 

Some of those present were astonished at the oratorical 
powers of our old friend D. W. Simpson, of Indiana, the 
president of the organization, but we were not. Mr. 
Simpson has the lean and hungry look of the born ora- 
tor, the look that the late Mr. J. Caesar, of Rome (Italy, 
not New York) liked so little in his competitor the late 
Mr. Cassius. Cassius, you remember, was a price cut- 
ter. Then there was another dealer in the town named 
Brutus who met Caesar in front of Murphy’s place or 
somewhere on a raw March day and handed Caesar a 
raw March deal. In other words, while expressing regret 
at being compelled to do it, he slipped a dagger inside 
of Julius’ anatomy and simplified the retail lumber situ- 
ation in Rome considerably. Mr. Caesar thanked him 
for his regrets and retired from business, A similar sys- 
tem has been tried in other towns. But Mr. Simpson’s 
resemblance to Mr. Cassius ceases with the resemblance. 
He is not an advocate of the t, and is strong for codper- 
ation, and he preached that doctrine thruout the con- 
vention. 

The address of welcome, which provoked Mr. Simp- 
son’s flow of oratory, was delivered by the lumberman- 
mayor of Pittsburgh, E. V. Babcock, one of the well 
known Babcock sisters, wholesalers of lumber in Pitts- 
burgh for these many moons. Mr. Babcock has only re- 
cently become mayor of Pittsburgh but the town real- 
izes it already. For one thing, he has dug up the speci- 
fications for running the city, otherwise known as the 
ordinances, and is beginning to make the police follow 
the blueprints. Hitherto it has been the custom in some 
of our large cities to take the contract for running the 
town and then substitute a No. 3 government where 
common and better was promised. Under the Babcock 
administration the city of Pittsburgh, to use the mayor’s 
own words, will be ‘‘lily white.’’ And, if you can imag- 
Ine Pittsburgh lily white, then you have an imagination 
that is not in need of any spring tonic. But KE. V. has 
a jaw that makes a fellow believe he means what he says, 
and he can either snap it or work it, as the occasion 
requires, 

Those wheelhorses of the Pennsylvania association, 
George Glass, E. M. Hill and J. J. Munn, who have done 
for the retail lumber business in Pittsburgh what Mayor 
Babcock is doing for the municipality, were all present 
and on the job. Some day the retail trade of Pittsburgh 
Will rise up and eall George Glass blessed, for he held 
up the mirror to them when a look at the local situa- 
tion was sure to be a lot of help. Maybe they will even 
erect a monument to him—but not if he knows it. As 
for Mr. Hill, didn’t he agree to give every man present 
who had the gumption to take it an expense book which, 
if kept faithfully for a year, would show him just wnat 
it costs to handle lumber? And J. J. Munn was there 
0 say a word in defense of the general run of whole- 
salers just at the right time when there was a disposi- 
tion to drown the whole litter because of a few spots 
on the few. : 

The banquet was a great success, thanks to the toast- 
mastering of Bruce Hill and incidentally to the ora- 
torical powers of Elsie Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and other points. We can not close this 
faithful chronicle without paying tribute to the hospi- 
tality of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 


sociation and the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, who fed 
and watered the visitors. 

Before it adjourned the convention elected as presi- 
dent a gentleman from Beaver Falls, J. D. P. Kennedy, 
who has so many initials that his name looks like the 
side of a box car. Mr. Kennedy will give the associa- 
tion a bangup administration or we miss our guess. He 
is president of the Beaver Falls Chamber of Commerce 
and knows the value and the methods of codperative 
effort. Secretary Rebbeck, of course, was reélected. We 
wish that a certain person in the War Department that 
we could mention were as good a secretary as Rebbeck is. 





CLARKSBURG, W. VA., Feb. 16.—The West Virginia 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association and 
Arthur R. Black, of Port Clinton, Ohio, convened here 
yesterday and today. Arthur is the prize orator and 
convention impresario of this whole region and no mat- 
ter when called on always makes a hit, sort of a pinch 
hit, as it were. Last night, having retired at the small- 
town hour of 10, we were awakened by familiar words 
and found that it was Arthur down on the fourth floor 
reciting our ‘‘What Did You?’’ to an admiring audi- 
ence who had demanded an impromptu patriotic address. 

There were a number of other persons present whom it 
was a joy to hear and see. There was, for example, our 
literary pal of nineteen years, Joe Mitchell Chapple, of 
Boston, Mass., editor of the National Magazine and for- 
merly correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at 
Appleton, Wis., before either of them had grown so great. 
Joe made the principal patriotic address of the conven- 
tion and when he got thru, had the kaiser been present, 
the place would have been all mussed up. 

KE. Stringer Boggess, former Snark of the Universe 
the high muck-a-muck of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, lives in Clarksburg. We hadn’t seen him 
since we pulled off a concatenation together at Dayton, 
Ohio, y’ars and y’ars ago. Stringer entertained at 
luncheon, with Sam Bentley, president of the Clarksburg 
Rotary Club, as guest of honor. 

West Virginia is a great producer of association sec- 
retaries. Ex-Secretary D. J. Dickerson’s minutes of the 
1917 convention were a work of literary art that pro- 
voked applause. Secretary George D. Hawkins, of 
Charleston, turned in a good year’s work. And now the 
association has elected as secretary H. Esechembrenner, 
who has a name that looks as long as a West Virginia 
coal train. 

The result of a questionnaire that Secretary Hawkins 
had conducted among the dealers was very interesting. 
It showed that 85 percent of the members read the 
trade journals, and probably 100 percent take them. 
The average turnover was 5.9 times, but of course this 
doesn’t take into account the number of times a dealer 
turns over during the night trying to figure out how to 
get lumber after he orders it. The average cost of do- 
ing business was figured at 15.5 percent, but we are will- 
ing to give a prize rutabaga to any dealer who can 
really do it if he puts everything in. The retail lumber 
dealer is the most modest man in the world, and gener- 
ally puts his own salary in at $0.00 or less. 

Next year the association will convene at Hunting- 
ton, which has a large number of live lumbermen with- 
in its midst. The West Virginia association is a mobile 
institution and follows the practice of meeting in vari- 
ous towns about the State, thus keeping up local in- 
terest and local pride. 

We would not fail to record the presence one day of 
Paul Lange, of Fairmont, W. Va., which is only one 
and a half hours away by trolley. Mr. Lang was a fel- 
low townsman of ours in Muskegon, Mich., many years 
ago, and is now engaged in making boxes down in this 
neck of the woods. We met many other old friends who 
demonstrated that southern hospitality 1s not a myth. 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 21.—The Wisconsin meeting 
this year was just as big and busy as have been the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association meetings of 
the past. Why, there were more lumbermen’s wives pres- 
ent than there are often lumbermen’s wives’ husbands 
present at some meetings—and that may have had some- 
thing to do with it. Mrs. Wisconsin Retailer long ago 
got the habit of coming to the annual convention and 
bringing Mr. Wisconsin Retailer along. It is a great 
thing for the association and the Milwaukee department 
stores. The Wisconsin ladies have a regularly organized 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, and elected Mrs. F. M. Hart, of 
Tomah, as their president. Mrs. D. 8. Montgomery, of 
Milwaukee, of course was elected secretary-treasurer, 
thus keeping all the secretaryships that were lying around 
loose in the family. 

Secretary Montgomery, by the way, had a wild time 
attending the convention. Ile had just been empanelled 
as a grand juror to investigate something or somebody, 
and the association was glad to lend the State his serv- 
ices, thinking it was about time somebody else was in- 
vestigated. But D. 8. didn’t see much of the conven- 
tion he had so cleverly arranged. 

Adolph Pfund, who pronounces his name the same 
way that Charlie Pfister pronounces his, was present. 
Adolph was formerly secretary of this association, and 
made a record that is better than anything the Vic- 
trola people ever turned out. Now he is seeretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and hangs his 
hat up in Minneapolis, where he is rapidly learning to 
talk the Scandinavian tongue. He found that his child, 
the Wisconsin association, had been doing well in his 
absence. 

Charlie Kellogg, of Grand Rapids, was the president 
and presiding officer and set a good example by starting 
all the meetings on time. Retail lumbermen have to sell 
so much of their lumber that way that they ought to 
be keen to start their meetings in the same fashion. 


Next year Otto E. Lay will be president, and we hope 
he will see to it that the gavel falls with the same promp- 
titude. We not only hope it, but believe it. 

George La Pointe was sort of secretary pro tem in 
the absence of Juror Montgomery. George is about the 
handiest man around. the Wisconsin meeting. In fact 
the Wisconsin association gave origin to the phrase ‘‘ Let 
George do it.’’ 

W. J. Durham, formerly of Wautoma, now retired 
(but we will gamble only temporarily) from the retail 
lumber business, was among those present. Also the 
veteran C. F. Mohr and others who have supported the 
Wisconsin association, lo these many years. On the 
manufacturers’ end of it there were C. A. Clark, of Glad- 
stone, and also Dick MacLean and Charlie Molin, of 
Wells, and lots more. H. F. Boeger presented the report 
of the resolutions committee and among the other things 
he thanked was the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the other 
trade journals for ‘‘assisting in the prosecution of the 
retail lumber business.’’? Of course what the trade jour- 
nals really assisted in was not the prosecution of the 
retail lumber business but the defense. 

The salesmen had their meeting and elected Mae alias 
W. T. McGuire as president. As he is one of the best 
two-handed orators in Wisconsin, the association ought 
to be a great success. Of course Bob Blackburn was 
reélected secretary, and he is running neck-and-neck with 
John Bartelle, of Toledo, Ohio, for the record as sales- 
men’s secretary. 

We had the pleasure of attending a session of the 
Northern Wholesale Hardwood Association, which mar- 
keted 465,000,000 feet of northern hardwoods last year. 
H. C. Humphrey, of Appleton, Wis., is the president, and 
he turned on or shut off debate with the ease of a man 
taking a shower. Jack Hayden, the well known truck- 
horse for work, is secretary. We were glad to observe 
the smiling face of George Robson, of Merrill, Wis., 
among those present. 


SYSTE 


Send me a description of your business and 
I will send you a draft of a system that is 
Mon economical and will give youdepartmen- 
ized results and necessary quick figures for 


For Lumber 
Coal-Material bia 


Fuel Administration 


and Income Tax Reports 
J. HOWARD NOTT. 7341 Union Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 





Forwarding Agents 


Unexcelled facilities for peactiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
ern | dispatch from seaboard. ¢ handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS, 











Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Certified Public Accomants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











Estab, ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 1905 
352 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, California, 


Logging Engineers forrsiticsscncrecte 


Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 








BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS _ | 
WHITEWATER, =: | WISCONSIN 
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‘*Between You and the Weather’”’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 


The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 


Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 
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LONG FIR JOISTS”... 
ano BIG TIMBERS === 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


H.B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


YARDS: 
Minnesota 
Transfer. 








The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your 
name most any card 
willserve, but if 
you place value 
on proper card 
representation 
you ought to 
use 







ROTEELCOMPANY 
pirreeunon.ma 
6.K.HARRIG COKER BUILOING® 

7 HICASO 






Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, While at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their 
smooth edges and the way they are encased in convenient book 
form style. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 




















Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Rates from 


$2.00 per day 


The 
"| Social 


HE FAMOUS PALM COURT OF THE PALACE HOTKL 
is the scene of many of San Francisco's most prominent 
social events. 
The Pop concerts on Sunday evenings and the dances in the 
famous gold ball room every evening are always well attended, 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

‘Two persons 
Room with detached path . . $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double: room «= $5 to $8 


—we room, double 
Nad 
<a ME ae 
~ : / 


bed $4, $4, 50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath, Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 








\ 3 persons, $6 to $9 

1 4 persons, $7 to $12 
([i/ 

J 1026 Rooms — 834 

‘ With Private Bath. 








Jotel ta Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 











RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS re" book tor retail tumber 

ri s « a 0 eds 

AND SALES EQUIPMENT warehouses and offices. It 

hel ) ! the t f shed 

By ROBERT Y. KERR best adapted to your needs and 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, frz aming, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations: p wie - high 
grade paper and durably bov 1d in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.5 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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APPOINTED TO WAR TRADE BOARD 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb, 25.—Kdwin F, Gay has been 
appointed a member of the War Trade Board as an ad 
ditional representative of the United States Shipping 
Board. As a member of the War Trade Board, Mr, Gay 
will devote his attention principally to the allocation and 
conservation of ships, and in this capacity he may be 
called upon to pass upon problems connected with the 
export and import of lumber. 


PO 


CONFERENCE SUFERVISES PRODUCTION 


WASHINGTON, I). ¢ Feb. 25.—A conference composed 
of representatives of “the Aircraft Board, Federal Ship 
ping Board, Navy Department, cantonment division and 
signal corps of the War Department, the War Industries 
soard and the Pacific coast Jumbermen now is keeping 
in close touch with lumber production on the west 
Coast for airplanes, wooden ships and other Government 
needs, 

Howard Kk. Coffin, chairman of the Aircraft Board, is 
py gee of the conference, At a recent meeting Capt. 
Ik. A. Selfridge, jr., of San Francisco, who represents the 
office of the Director of Lumber, War Industries Board, 
on the conference, was appointed its Washington rep- 
resentative, 

The Pacific coast representatives of the conference for 
airplane production are J. H. Bloedel of Seattle; H. B. 
Van Duzer of Portland, and Colonel Disque. The last 
also is a member of the special board churged with fir 
lumber production, large quantities of which are re- 
quired for airnlanes as well as for ships and other Gov 
ernment work. Colonel Disque is an officer of the signal 
corps. 

The new arrangement has absorbed the West Coast 
Lumber Emergency Bureau, and Lynde Palmer, its 
Washington representative, is a member of the confer- 
ence, 

The personnel of the conference in addition to Chair- 
man Coffin, Captain Selfridge and Mr. Palmer, follows 
HW. i. Howe and Capt. H. M. Darling, Aireraft setiot 
James O, Heyworth, Federal Shipping Board; Major 
Durant and Captain Dorsey, cantonment division, War 
Department; M. Doubleday, Navy Department. Captain 
Darling is a Signal Corps officer. 

The conference meets from time to time at the call 


of the chairman or when important matters come up 
for discussion and decision. For example, if Mr. Bloede| 
wishes instructions on an important point he will tele- 
graph to Captain Selfridge, who will give him the de- 
sired information if it is a matter already determined, 
or lay it before the conference. In a measure, this 
makes Captain Selfridge a sort of clearing house in lum 
ber matters affecting the Pacific coast. He was chosen 
us Washington representative of the conference because 
of his knowledge and experience and his wide acquaint 
ance among Pacific coast lumbermen. 





EXPLAINS RAILROAD LABOR CONDITIONS 

WASHINGTON, D, C., Feb. 25.—Director General of 
Railroads McAdoo has issued a statement concerning 
the employment conditions of labor in the railway serv- 
ice during the period of Federal control. The statement 
was issued for the purpose of correcting some wrong 
impressions that have sprung up. 

Mr. McAdoo makes it clear that all statutes to pro- 
mote the safety of employees and travelers on railroads 
continue in full force and effect. Where any of these 
laws are violated steps will be taken to mete out ade 
quate punishment to the person or persons immediately 
responsible, since it would be futile to levy fines upon 
the Government while it is operating the roads. 

Discussing wages and hours the director general says 
that these questions will be passed upon and. findings 
reported to him by the present railroad wage commis 
sion as promptly as possible. In the meantime all re- 
quests of employees involving general changes in wages 
or hours will be held in abeyance by both the managers 
and employees. Wage adjustments, when finally deter 
mined upon, will be made retroactive to Jan. 1, 1918. 

Pointing out that all railway employees are now 
directly serving the Government the director general 
makes a strong appeal for patriotic codperation, clos- 
ing as follows: 

America’s safety, America’s ideals, America’s rights are 
at stake. Democracy and liberty thruout the world de 
pend upon America’s valor, America’s strength, America’s 
lighting power, We can win and save the world from 
despotism and bondage only if we pull together. We can 
not pull apart without ditching the train. Let us go for 
ward with unshakable purpose to do our part superlatively. 
Then we shall save America, restore peace to a distracted 
world, and gain for ourselves the coveted distinction and 
just reward of patriotic service nobly done, 





STOCKS FOR DUNNAGE RECEIVE IMPETUS 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb, 26.—A branch of the lumber 
business that has received a great impetus as a result 
of the war is that of supplying stocks suitable for dun- 
nage. This is the lumber used to make the cargo of a 
vessel secure against shifting, which would be a very 
serious matter, for the weight would be disturbed and 
the ship might founder, Stowing the cargo and dun 
naging it is, therefore, an important matter, and in 
order that everything shall be done according to ap 
proved formulas detailed specifications are supplied, 
which the Jumberman who furnishes the dunnage must 
observe. The specifications as well as the quantity of 
lumber needed vary with the size of the vessel, of course, 
but even more with the cargo, some exports calling for 
the use of much larger quantities of lumber than others. 

As grain is one of the most important articles of ex 
port especially at this time, when not only the needs 
of the Allies are to be met, but when many thousands 
of American soldiers ‘‘over there’’ are to be maintained, 
grain vessels deserve close attention. In order that the 
grain may not be thrown over to one side or the other, 
when the vessel rolls at sea, but always be so distributed 
as to enable the ship to keep on an even keel, there is 
put in first what amounts practically to a longitudinal 
bulkhead or several of them, which extend practically 
the entire length of the hold reserved for the stowing 
of grain. This bulkhead consists of 2%-inch North Caro 
lina pine, fastened to 6 by 8 uprights; or, in case Georgia 
pine is used, 2-inch lumber will answer. These shifting 
boards are in turn shored by deals 6x8, running from 
the bulkhead to the side of the vessel, and securely brac- 
ing it at intervals. 

On top of the compartments so formed are placed 
other boards, so that the grain can not run from one 
bin to another, and on top of the boards is carried more 
grain or other freight in bags. As the grain is shaken 
down when the ship tosses at sea, the bins are filled up 
thru the medium of feeders, built at intervals along the 
sides and around the main hatch, so that the level of 
the grain shall always be even with the tops of the bins. 
The feeders are constructed of 3x4 uprights or studs, 
and lined with 4/4 red heart stuff. In faet, about all 
the North Carolina or Georgia pine used in dunnaging 
grain vessels is red heart stock. 

The fittings of vessels that carry horses are of 4x6 
studding, with regular stalls built on deck, usually of 
tongued and grooved stock well put together, The stalls 
are now made large enough for four horses, a floor space 
of two and a half feet being allowed for each horse. 
The sides are also tongued and grooved, and the floors 
are closely laid, with one and a half inch strips, so that 
the hoofs can gain a foothold. Even the roofs of the 
stalls are tongued and grooved. 

Great care is taken with flour, for any slight smudges 
or imperfections in the bags on arrival on the other side 
are likely to insure rejection of the bag. In order 
to protect the bags against soiling and especially against 
rust, all of the metal parts of the ship where the flour 
is loaded are sheathed with North Carolina pine. <A 
similar arrangement, but for entirely different reasons, 
applies to craft that carry explosives. It is highly im- 





portant that no chance be allowed for the striking of 
parcels against the iron or steel sides or frames of 
the vessel, and they are entirely covered with wood. As 
«a further clement of safety only copper nails are used, 
and every precaution is taken to prevent a working loose 
of any part of the shipment, which in a heavy sea might 
hecome dangerous. The lumber used on these explo 
sive ships is also tongued and grooved, ordinary roofers 
being employed. 

Kiven steel rails, of which large numbers have been 
sent abroad for use in the construction of strategic 
lines or the restoration of others that had been destryoed, 
must be well secured, or else they might begin to slip 
and slide, and perhaps bump a hole thru the side of the 
vessel, Consequently, the rails are first piled layer upon 
layer, on 24%x8 wooden sleepers with wooden strips be- 
tween, as far as to the limit of the ship’s carrying 
capacity or the space to be used will permit. But of 
course, rails being very heavy, they take up only a 
small part of the actual space so that it becomes neces 
sary to so secure the layers that they do not work loose. 
With this end in view box bark strips are wedged be 
tween the rails, and shores are placed in the shape of 
the letter A between the deck beams of the vessel and 
the upper tier of rails. Where the lower end of the 
shore meets that of the other, wedges are inserted, and 
at intervals during the journey, men on the ship drive 
these wedges deeper, so that there shall be no play. 

Under normal conditions, it is estimated, about 100,000 
feet of lumber a month is used for dunnage, the quan- 
tity for each vessel varying greatly. One of the steam 
ers which went out recently carried not less than 42,000 
feet of dunnage, while many others have considerably 
less, some of them only a few thousand feet. At this 
time, it is caleulated, perhaps 750,000 feet of lumber 
a month is required to dunnage the foreign cargoes. 
Most of this lumber is North Carolina pine, but Georgia 
pine is also used, and every now and then cull oak is 
called into requisition. In this connection it is rumored 
that the steamship companies have been rather liberal 
in the interpretation of dunnage lately, so that hard 
woods in considerable quantities have gone out that 
could, on arrival abroad, be placed in stock, not having 
been damaged by nails or otherwise. Such lumber could 
be easily used as layers between loose grain and grain 
or flour in bags. 

Apart from this, however, the business! of supplying 
dunnage has attained considerable importance, and cuts 
considerable figure in the lumber trade of Baltimore. 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of the bie nnial 
riba of Joseph Hyde Pratt, State geologist of North 
Carolina. This pamphlet of 200 pages gives the results 
of the ope rations of the North Carolina Geological and 
Keonomie Survey for 1915 and 1916 and contains a salth 
of information concerning the physical resources of the 
State. Of chief interest to lumbermen are the sections 
devoted to forestry, forest fire protection and the timber 
supply of the State, which subjects are treated at con 
siderable length. 
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ARGUE AGAINST INCREASED MINIMA 

WASHINGTON, D. ©., Feb. 25.—The - fifteenth section 
board of the Interstate Commerce Commission last week 
heard argument for and against the proposals of the 
railroads to increase the lumber minima to 40,000 pounds. 

On behalf of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, ©. H. Farrell informed the board that the 
association is interested in the proposal of the carriers 
because it believes that no increase should be made in 
minimum weights unless proper reference is had to the 
cubieal capacity of the car. He also argued that the 
entire subject is now before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the lumber reclassification case. Other 
lumber representatives who appeared at the hearing 
advanced substantially the same arguments. 

The application filed by the Great Northern Railway 
was passed at once by the Fifteenth Section Board be 
cause nobody appeared to protest against it. It was 
stated by the Great Northern’s attorneys that the changes 
proposed in this particular application are in conformity 
with the requirements of the Minnesota State Commis 
sion. : 

The other carriers concerned were not directly repre- 
sented at the hearing. The board received telegrams 
from Agent Boyd, stating that the amendment offered 
to the proposed tariff had removed the objections of 
some of the protestants. Nothing further was said 
regarding the viewpoint of the carriers. 

John 8. Burchmore, who represented the St. Louis and 
Cairo interests, introduced most of the testimony.  V. 
W. Kraft of the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America testified that in many instances the cooperage 
interests could not load the minima proposed. 

Appearing for the Cairo Association of Commerce and 
the Louisiana Lumber Co., Mr. Musick ealled attention 
to figures showing that lumber is being loaded very 
heavily at the present time and has been during the last 
two years, regardless of the minima. Mr. Musick said 
he did not believe any increase in the minima would 
tend to increase loading and said that sizes and lengths 
of lumber must be considered as well as the saving to 
lumber shippers in loading heavily. 

Mr. Funck, of the Funek Lumber Co., appearing for 
his own firm, for the St. Louis Lumbermen’s Exchange 
and the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, backed up 
the statement of Mr. Musick, showing figures which 
indicate that his people are loading as heavily as possi 
ble now. 

Another witness was Ray Williams, who spoke for the 
Cairo Association of Commerce, the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Kvansville, Ind., and the Metropolis Bending Co., 
Metropolis, Ill. He said Mlinois mills are engaged 
largely in making and shipping ready-cut lumber and that 
could not load any more heavily than at present. 

A. K. Soliec appeared for the Central Wisconsin Traflic 
Association and the Rotary Birch Club, substantiating 
statements made by other lumber representatives. 
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UNLOAD PROMPTLY OR INCUR EMBARGO 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25.—-Consignees who do not 
promptly unload freight are to be immediately embargoed, 
subject to approval of the regional director of railways. This 
announcement is made in a circular issued by W. C. Kendall, 
manager of the car service section of the railroad adminis 
tration, which further states that when a complete embargo 
is not essential certain exceptions must be observed so far 
as practicable, in the order named. The list of ex 
ceptions includes : Live stock; coal, coke and char 
coal; acids, alcohol, ammonia, light oil (benzol and 








Rumors on subjects connected with the War have been put out orally and 
in some newspapers. 


Many of these rumors are false. They are sent out to keep this Country from 
putting its whole strength into the War. The following are samples: 


The Rumor The Fact 


There are frequent suicides in can- This 4s a German lie. 

tonments, where the men have to THE German circulating it has been in- 
“Pay for food brought in from outside” terned. 
or else starve to death. 





This is a German lie. 
SECRETARY DANIELS says this is false. 


The steamsnip Chicago has been 
sunk and thousands of soldiers lost. 





This is a German lie. 
Foop ADMINISTRATOR HOOVER says 
this is false. 


The Government is about to take 
any surplus food found in private 
houses, 





This is a German lie. 

SECRETARY MCADOO 8ays: “This ab- 
surd and vicious rumor is wholly without 
foundation.” 


The Government proposes to con- 


4 
. fiscate money deposited in banks. 





This is a German lie. 

THIS has been said repeatedly since 
August, 1914. The war will not end until 
each one of us puts his whole stitngtb in 
the fight. 


6) The War will be over soon. 





a had better look out. I shall THIS statement is absolutely true. 
stand no nonsense from America af- 
ter this War,”’—Statement by the Kaiser 
to Ambassador Gerard in October, 1915. 








Don't let the Germans fool you with their lies. 

DO YOUR PART-—Report the names of persons circulating sach rumors to 

National Committee of Patriotic Societies, Southern Bldg. , Washington, D.C. 

REPRODUCED FROM A LARGE POSTER ISSUED BY THE 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES 


toluol) petroleum and its products in tank cars; empty tank 
cars; food, domestic (not export) for human consumption ; 
feed, domestic (not export) for animals and poultry, not in 
cluding hay ,or straw; materials consigned to the Government 
or its authorized agents ; railroad material and supplies (other 
than coal or coke) when consigned to an officer destined to 
a point on his own line; printing paper and ink; agricultural 
implements, binder twine, fertilizer, and certain other items. 

It should be understood that an embargo placed against 
carload freight includes less than carload shipments which 
are ordinarily forwarded in carload lots. 

Cars must not be loaded in violation of embargoes. When 
this is done, agents are not permitted to issue bills of lading 
and if cars are not unloaded they will be held at point of 
origin, subject to current demurrage charges until unloaded 
or until embargo is lifted. 
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TO REVOKE TEMPORARY IMPORT LICENSES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25.—Two of the three temporary 
general import licenses issued immediately following the 
President’s import proclamation of Feb, 14 will be revoked 
at midnight of March 4. These temporary general licenses 
were issued to avoid congestion at docks and on railroads 
crossing the Canadian border. The two licenses to be revoked 
on March 4 are those covering all goods in transit from all 
countries on Feb, 16, the date the proclamation became ef 
fective, except goods covered by the President's import proc 
lamation of Noy. 28, 1917. ‘The single temporary general li 
cense remaining in effect after March 4 is that covering all 
commodities from Canada not covered by the President's im 
port proclamation of Nov, 28, 1917. 

In view of the foregoing ruling it will be necessary for im 
porters to have their import licenses ready to present for 
all goods which arrive after midnight Mareh 4, except goods 
from Canada, as above stated, 

No telegraphic applications for license will be received, but 
in urgent cases licenses will be sent out by telegram after 
proper written applications have been ree ived and passed 
upon, 
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PREPARE TO FIGHT INCREASED RATES 

OMAHA, NeEB., Feb. 25.— Omaha lumber dealers are prepar 
ing to make an organized resistance to the proposed increase 
of lumber freight rates from the southern territory to Omaha 
and Lincoln in Nebraska, and to Council Bluffs and Des 
Moines in Iowa. The dealers of the Nebraska and Towa ter 
ritory had thought the long fight on the southern rates was 
settled for a considerable time when in February, 1917, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission finally allowed the south 
ern roads to raise the rate from 25 cents to 26% cents per 
hundredweight. This came only after the Omaha lumber 
men and those of the other cities affected had staved it off 
in a seven-year fight before the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission. The proposal of the southern roads now is to raise 
the rate from 261% to 28 cents. In the last proceedings in 
the old case the carriers testified that a 2644-cent rate was 
fair and reasonable. It now seems they have changed their 
minds within a year and are demanding the 28-cent rate. A 
large part of the lumber used in Omaha for manufacturing 
and building purposes, as well as a large part of the lumber 
jobbed out of here is that which comes from the southern 
territory and would therefore be affected by the proposed in 
crease, Lumbermen here maintain that it would cost them 
an extra $50,000 a year in freight charges if this 1144-cent 
increase were allowed, This, they say, would of course have 
to be added to the price of the lumber. (C,. KB, Childe, manager 
of the traflic bureau of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, is 
going over the situation with the lumber dealers here, and 
preparations are being made to fight the increase, 


CALIFORNIA FREIGHT RATE HEARING ON 

SAN Francisco, Can, Feb, 25.—The apparently intermin 
able series of hearings on lumber freight rates from San 
Francisco to points in the interior of California was resumed 
in this city before the State Railroad Commission last ‘Tues 
day. According to BF. 'T. Westfall, manager of the Amal 
gamated Freight Traffic Bureau, the freight rates on the 
Santa Fe and Southern Pacific lines out of San Francisco 
to interior points have much to do with the present high 
cost of lumber. 

Mr. Westfall was put on the stand by Seth Mann, attor 
ney for the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce in its long 
standing fight against the two railroad companies to compel 
a reduction of freight rates on lumber brought to San Fran 
cisco by water and transferred to rail for shipment to interior 
points. The witness testified that all-rail shipments from 
Puget Sound ports, Portland and the Willamette Valley to the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys were cheaper by some 
thing over $3 a ton than shipments from Coos Bay or other 
points made by both water and rail. This is largely due 
to rates maintained by the two companies for lumber ship 
nents by water thru the necessity of yardage facilities, he 
said, as a result of which water shippers here had to charge 
more than $1 additional a ton to dealers in the interior. The 
dealers pay the added charge, he said, because of quicker 
deliveries. The added cost, tho, is added to the price charged 
the ultimate consumer, 

Another perplexing problem was introduced when the at 
torneys for the Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific estab 
lished the fact that all-rail shipments were several dollars 
cheaper per ton than rail and water shipments. This is 
irrespective of yardage charges, 

When questioned by Commissioners Loveland and Devlin 
as to the reason for this discrepancy, the attorneys could 
not answer. An attempt will be made at a later hearing to 
explain the mystery. 





THESE SALESMEN SET A GOOD RECORD 

arco, N. D., Feb. 25.—It has just leaked out that 
the salesmen who were in Fargo attending the eleventh 
annual convention of the North Dakota Retail Lumber 
men’s Association contributed over $250 for smokes for 
‘four boys’? in France, Perhaps the salesmen desire 
to keep their generosity in this respect under cover, for 
they admittedly contributed only $50 at the time the an 
nouncement was made that the retail association has con 
tributed $50 to the ‘‘smoke fund’’ from its treasury. It 
was not until afterward that the knowledge leaked out 
that the salesmen had contributed over $250 for the 
‘smokes for soldiers at the front.’’ The general com 
ment of the lumbermen who have heard of this action is 
that it is a mighty good way to spend money 
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INSPECTION 









If 
specifying 


Rite -Grade 


Inspected 


Red Cedar 
Shingles 


you can make certain that the 
shingles for which you pay 
your good money are just what 
the rules say — up-to-grade, 
neatly packed, properly dried, 
it means much to you. 


It is mighty easy to write on 
your order ‘“‘ Rite-Grade In- 
spected’”’ and the trouble you 
may save by so doing a thou- 
sand times repays your care in 
making such a specification. 


“Rite-Grade” means “Up-to- 
Grade”, no matter whether the 
grade be Perfects, Clears, Extra 
Star A Stars, or Eurekas. 


Ask us for a list of mills to 
guide you in making your 
shingle purchases. 





Shingle Branch, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association 


Henry Building, Seattle, Wash. 
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SEATTLE 
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If interested in Douglas Fir 


Ship Spars 
Ship Timbers 
Decking and Planking 


Write us for prices. 


Also semember we continue to supply 
our Beaver Brand Red Cedar Shingles 


L. D. Carpenter Co. 


Premium Specialists. 


1151-52 Henry Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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A Combination for Eastern Buyers 


that always show a good profit and increased sales is 
our complete assortments of 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce and 
Hemlock Lumber 


Red Cedar Shingles—Factory Stocks—Box Shooks 
Idaho White and Western Pine. 

If you’re looking for big value and prompt service, 

get us on the wire today. Car and cargo shipments 

a specialty. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters—Shippers 
544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 




















Modernize 
Your 
Camps 








Modern 
Logging 
Equipment 
and Methods 
Result in 
Low Cost. 











Sleeping Car. 








Leta 
Specialist 
Design 

Your Camps. 











Potable Kitchen— Diner, 


Write for Description and Prices on Camp Cars. 





The Factribilt Co., searne‘wastiu'sa. 











Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never was in the lumber ye 

ness, He never wrote any wise 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH aol aaaatndt ai, y 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency, This new book is,a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose, It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, postpaid, $1, 








American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





REPORT SHOWS GREATLY DECREASED UNSOLD STOCKS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 25.—The February stock re- 
port of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, issued today by Secretary and As- 
sistant to the President F. R. Gadd, shows the greatest 
decreases of unsold stocks of any report of the asso- 
ciation since the issuance of reports of stocks were in- 
stituted. Taking the combined totals of the unsold stocks 
in all grades of oak, both plain and quartered, at all 
reporting mills in eastern and southern territories, which 
are the territorial distinctions drawn by the associa- 
tion, and the decrease is from 77,201,000 feet to 54,- 

25,000 feet, or approximately 21 percent, against a 
decrease of about 844 percent shown by the January 
report, a decrease of 16 percent by the December re- 
port and about 4.7 percent by the November report. 
At the mills in eastern territory the decrease is from 
51,837,000 feet to 34,887,000 feet, about 32 percent, 
and at the mills in southern territory from 25,364,000 
feet to 19,538,000 feet, about 22.9 percent. Total stocks 
at eastern mills Feb. 1 were 50,139,000 feet, of which 
13,523,000 were green and 36,616,000 feet were dry, 
and at southern mills a total of 30,123,000 feet, of 
which 7,478,000 feet were green and 22,645,000 feet 
were dry. There were oversold stocks of 803,000 feet at 
eastern mills and 975,000 feet at southern mills. The 
oversales at eastern mills were all of switch ties un- 
matched, while at the southern mills the oversales were 
No. 3 common plain red oak and 38-inch and 4-inch cross- 
ing plank. 

Unsold stocks of quartered white oak at eastern mills 
decreased 62 percent and those at southern mills de- 
creased 37 percent; quartered red oak at eastern mills 
decreased 83 percent and those at southern mills 55 
percent; plain white oak at eastern mills decreased 
27 percent and at southern mills 22 percent; plain red 
oak at eastern mills decreased 43 pereent and at south- 
ern mills 10.6 percent; white oak bill stocks at eastern 
mills increased 32 percent, the only oak stocks to show 
an increase, while at southern mills these stocks de- 
creased 96.9 percent. 

Increases of oak stocks are shown in the following 
grades: 

QUARTERED Witith OAK.——At eastern mills No. 1 common 
and selects; at southern mills, selects, No. 2 common, clear 
face strips and No. 1 common strips. 

QuartTErepd Rep Oak.——At eastern mills none and at south 
ern mills in selects and clear face strips. 

PLAIN Wire Oak.—-At eastern mills in No, 1 common and 
FAS common; at southern mills No. 1 common, sound wormy 
and clear face strips. 

PLAIN Rep Oak.--At eastern mills, No. 1 common and se- 
lects, No. 8 common and clear face strips, and at southern 
mills, sound wormy and Nos, 2 and.3 common. 

Wuitk Oak BILL Srocks.—At eastern mills, unmatched 
switch ties and 8- and 4-inch crossing plank; at southern 
mills, 2-inch bridge plank, 


Decreases of oak stocks appear in the following: 

_ QUARTERED Witt OaKk.—-At eastern mills, FAS, selects, 
o. 1 common, No. 1 common wormy, sound wormy, Nos. 2 
and 3 common, and clear face strips; at southern mills, 
FAS, Nos. 1 and 8 common and sound wormy. 

QUARTERED Rep OaKk.-——At eastern mills, FAS, selects, Nos. 
1 and 2 common, sound wormy and clear face strips; at 
southern mills, FAS, and Nos. 1 and 2 common. 


PLAIN Waite Oax.—At eastern mills, FAS, selects, No. 1 
common and selects, No. 1 common wormy, sound wormy, 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 common, export, clear face strips and No, 1 
common strips; at southern mills, FAS, selects, Nos. 2, 3 and 
4 common. 

PLAIN Rep Oak.—At eastern mills, FAS, selects, Nos. 1 
and 2 common, and sound wormy; at southern mills, FAS, 
selects, No. 1 common and clear face strips. 

WHITE Oak BiLt Srocks.—At eastern mills, 8 S & E tim 
bers and planks, bridge plank and mine rails; at southern 
mills, S 8S & E timbers and 8- and 4-inch crossing plank. 


The other hardwoods covered by the report all show 
decreases of unsold stocks as follows: 


PopLar.—The report covers 5,607,000 feet of green and 
11,244,000 feet of dry, a total of 16,851,000 feet, of which 
there was unsold Feb. 1 6,150,000 feet, compared with an 
unsold amount Jan, 1 of 8,788,000 feet, a decrease of 30 per- 
cent, which compares with a decrease of 4.1 percent Jan. 1, 
The total stocks Feb. 1 of 16,851,000 feet compare with total 
stocks Jan. 1 of 20,378,000 feet. Stocks of poplar show 
increase in only the No. 4 common grades, for a total of 
52,000 feet, compared with aggregate decreases in all other 
grades of 2,523,000 feet. In quartered poplar there was a 
decrease in stocks of No. 2 common and increases in FAS 
and No. 1 common. ‘The unsold stocks of all grades de- 
creased from 205,000 feet Jan. 1 to 114,000 feet Feb. 1, or 
44 percent, compared to a decrease of 25 percent shown 
Jan. 1. 

CueEStTNUT.—The report covers 7,194,000 feet of green 
stocks and 13,234,000 feet of dry, a total of 20,428,000 feet, 
compared with a total of 25,405,000 feet Jan. 1. The unsold 
stocks of plain chestnut were 9,264,000 feet Feb. 1, against 
13,100,000 feet unsold Jan. 1, a decrease of 30° percent, 
compared with a reduction of but 5 percent Jan. 1, In- 
creases of stocks are shown only in No. 1 common wormy 
and No. 2 common wormy grades, for a total of 495,000 
feet, against decreases in all other grades of 4,331,000 feet, 
In quartered chestnut the unsold stocks Feb. 1 were 72,000 
feet, compared with 282,000 feet unsold Jan. 1, a decrease 
of 74 percent. 

Corronwoop.—The report covers 2,083,000 feet of green 
stocks and 2,180,000 feet of dry, a total of 4,263,000 feet, 
compared to a total of 8,806,000 feet Jan. 1, of which there 
were unsold Feb. 1 2,666,000 feet, compared with 5,618,- 
000 feet unsold Jan. 1, a decrease of 57 percent. Decrease 
of stocks is shown in every grade, 


The report this month covers two woods not previously 
included, in the monthly stock reports of the association, 
These are for ash and basswood, and it is the intention 
to continue this additional information monthly. These 
reports show the following: 

Asu.—At eastern mills Feb. 1, dry 1,183,000 feet, green 
444,000 feet, total 1,627,000 feet, unsold 822,000 feet; at 
southern mills, green 161,000 feet, dry 179,000 feet, total 
340,000 feet, unsold 112,000 feet. No comparison available 
this month, 

Basswoop.—Green 1,220,000 feet, dry 1,512,000 feet, 
total 2,732,000 feet, unsold 824,000 feet. No comparison 
available this month. 

Oversales of oak are few in the report for Feb. 1, 
there being none in any grade of quartered or plain 
white or red, the only ones being in bill stocks as men- 
tioned above. The same condition prevails in practically 
all the other woods covered by the report. There were 
no oversales of poplar, quartered chestnut and cotton- 
wood. Oversales reported follows: No. 1 common wormy 
chestnut, 1,368,000 feet; ash, FAS 3,000 feet; bass- 
wood, No. 2 common, 27,000 feet, and No. 3 common, 
19,000 feet. 





: WHY SOME INQUIRIES GO TO MAIL ORDER HOUSES 


[Contributed] 


Having been a retail lumber dealer in a small town 
and also having been in close touch with many retail 
dealers thruout the country in the capacity of traveling 
lumber salesman, besides being a correspondent and esti- 
mator with two of the largest mail-order houses handling 
lumber, I am confident that the following article will be 
of interest and value to many of the small town dealers. 

In reading thousands of inquiries while with a mail- 
order house from customers seattered all over the country, 
I would always try to figure out what had caused them 
to send to us for prices. Occas‘onally one of these pros- 
pective customers would state a definite reason why he 
was writing to us and also what trouble there had been 
between him and his local dealer. Others would merely 
hint at the trouble and altho the rest would make no ref- 
erence to their local dealers, yet. I, having had the retail 
experience, could easily read between the lines and find 
the reason. Often I would receive an inquiry from some 
farmer I had known and as I also knew the local dealer 
in his locality it would be a simple matter for me to 
understand why this farmer was writing to a mail-order 
house. Most of these eases were where the dealer was 
a very clever, well liked man, but had some peculiar idea 
that he thought good business but which was the real 
cause of his slip. 

A point I would like to make here is this: ‘‘Do not 
lose the confidence of any reliable customer so that he 
may think it advisable to send his money to a mail-order 
house.’’ Farmer Jones’ shipment from the mail-order 
house may be damaged, delayed in transit and very 
unsatisfactory in all respects, but far be it from him 
to acknowledge it to neighbor or friend so they can use 
that old ‘‘I told you so’’ stuff. He will be just like any 
of us with a new automobile; we would swear that it was 
the best car for the money in the United States, no 
matter if it was a junk pile and we knew we had been 
trimmed. 

I found one of the chief reasons for his customers 
writing us for prices was that the local dealer thought 
that by using as many technical grade terms and abbre- 
viations as possible in making out the customer’s esti- 
mate or in talking with him, it would not only bewilder 
him to such an extent as to make it easier to close the 
deal but. it would be much more impressive. The dealer 
who figures it that way is surely a welcome ally to the 
mail-order house. Take the following case for instance: 
Farmer Jones is a highly respected, well to do, naturally 
proud man in your community. He wants to build a new 

barn, but ean not decide on the kind of wood to use for 


barn boards. He not only is ignorant about the respec- 
tive good or bad features of the different woods but also 
of the technical grade terms of each, but being a proud 
man Farmer Jones hates to show or acknowledge his 
ignorance to the local dealer. However, he has to have 
the material, so he goes to you realizing his ignorance 
and in a sort of a ‘‘chip on his shoulder’? mood he 
tells you he is going to build a barn and asks you your 
price on, say, cypress barn boards. You look over his 
itemized bill and after the item, as he has it, you add 
No. 1 Sel. Stk. Cyp. B.B. 828. In talking to him and 
giving him the price on the different kinds or grades 
of boards, you also use the technical grade and lumber 
terms which he does not understand but will not admit 
that he does not. He chats with you a while and tells 
you he will let you know later. He might merely leave 
his list for your prices and you immediately copy it 
adding the proper and to you perfectly simple technical 
terms, but absolutely Greek to him—and any one part- 
ing with his money wants at least a fairly accurate 
mental picture of what he is going to get for it and you 
have given him none. He might have just received a 
new coat from a mail-order house that happened to be 
satisfactory and so he decides to write to it about his 
lumber, just to see what it would do, altho, of course, 
he does not intend to buy it from this house. Up to 
this point it is an old story with you, but very few 
of you know of the action that Farmer Jones gets on 
his letter to the mail-order house. 

That letter arrives at the mail-order house and is first 
read by a girl, who then sends it to the right department. 
It then goes to the highly trained correspoyglent who 
studies it thoroly, not only reading what Mr. Jones has 
actually written, but around and between the lines. It 1s 
wonderful how a man can be trained so that he can not 
only interpret the exact ideas a poorly written, smudgy, 
short letter is meant to convey, but can get more out 
of it than some salesmen can in a personal interview with 
a customer. He picks out some point that he can build 
a ‘‘heart’’ paragraph around. By a ‘‘heart’’ para- 
graph is meant one that touches on some personal expe- 
rience, hard luck ete., that the customer might have men- 
tioned in his letter. This correspondent does not an- 
swer Mr. Jones with an old time letter such as ‘* We 
beg to acknowledge receipt ete.,’’? but with a letter writ- 
ten just as if he were having a pleasant little heart to 
heart talk with him. He has paragraphs ready for any 
ease that comes in and each of these has been selected 
from hundreds as one that hits the mark in most cases. 
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The correspondent can usually tell from a letter like Mr. 
Jones’ what the trouble was with the local dealer and 
altho he would not mention the fact that he realizes 
there is any competition in the country, he cleverly lets 
Mr. Jones know that he understands him thoroly, that 
he will receive just the highest quality material a man 
of his importance would want, without using any tech- 
nical lumber terms to mystify him. In other words he 
is clever enough to build a mental picture for Mr. Jones 
of the material he is going to receive, and by not using 
the technical grade terms he does not bind his house to 
furnish the exact grade of material that was implied, 
put not actually specified. He also promises prompt 
shipment, whieh Mr. Jones misinterprets as prompt de- 
livery, but it is now too late for you to explain the dif- 
ference to him. Mr. Jones’ shipment may be on the road 
several months, but as aforesaid he is not going to com- 
plain about this to his neighbors or you. In fact Mr. 
Jones is going to brag about the bargain he got regard- 
less of how badly he was stung. 

I tell you the mail-order houses have the different 
kinds of Mr. Joneses sized up even thru a letter as well 
as you have and they know every one of your little care- 
less or thoughtless ways of doing business and surely 


take advantage of them. The correspondents who write 
these works of art, business getting letters, are perhaps 
men picked from the millinery or grocery departments 
and do not know mahogany from cork pine, but they 
study and know human nature and they get their re- 
sults from not passing up some little characteristic of 
the customer that you do not bother to notice. 


Moral 


If you had arisen from your swivel chair, gone around 
the counter to shake hands with Mr. Jones, when he 
went in to see you, instead of merely shaking hands 
across the desk, results probably would have been dif- 
ferent; when he asked you for prices you merely gave 
him your prices on some items about which he knew very 
little. The only way to deal with a man like Mr. Jones 
is to take him out in the yard and show him just what he 
is going to get for the money he leaves with you, and 
if dealers will follow this plan the mail-order houses will 
lose a good third of their customers. 

It is just small points like this that seem trivial to 
you that the mail-order houses are making a study of, 
and from which they are getting their business. I have 
been on both sides of the fence and I know. 





NEW TYPE MAY SOLVE 


(Concluded from Page 39) 


described in the foregoing text is made thru these long 
lapped joints in the framing, thus making all secure 
and rigid. ; 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in possession of the 
complete framing bill for this ship, and a comparison 
of it with the timber bill called for by specification 
No. 23 is of considerable interest. Taking the timber 
frames alone and disregarding the rest of the items, 
they call for 368,147 feet board measure of timbers 8% 
by various widths up to 24 inches, and 18,548 feet 
board measure of 10-inch timbers in various widths up 
to 24 inches, a total of 386,695 feet board measure. 
The timber frames in schedule 28, for a 3,500-ton Ferris 
ship, total up 385,592 feet board measure without includ- 
ing the knees, the above being only for the straight 
timbers used. In the Ferris bill there are 54 pieces 
of 10x12, 10 feet long, but the balance of these timbers 
run in sizes 12x12 to 12x34 inches. The greatest width 
in the Daugherty frame is 24 inches, while the Ferris 
frames call for approximately 120,000 feet of material 
in width from 26 to 34 inches, 

In the matter of long lengths in these frames, also, 
the Daugherty schedule calls for 108,670 feet in lengths 
from 21 to 30 feet, while the Ferris bill ealls for 
20,464 feet in this range of lengths. When it comes 
to longer lengths, however, the Daugherty boat calls 
for but 30,852 feet in the frames while the Ferris plan 
calls for 86,820 feet. The chief items in these longer 
lengths in the Ferris plan are 78 pieces, 12x14, 33 feet 
long, and 78 pieces 12x16, 33 feet long. 

The method of constructing the ribs of the vessel 
out of straight material with long chocks or laps which 
is used in the Daugherty aesign has generally been con- 
sidered by the writers on shipbuilding as wasteful 
because of the amount of material sacrificed in these 
long laps. In actual practice, however, it would appear 
that these built up ribs are constructed out of prac- 
tically the same amount of material that in the Ferris 
boats is required only for the straight portion of the 
framing exclusive of the bent knees. Furthermore, the 
waste of the ship joinery is in this operation at once 
remanufactured and used for other purposes, and if 
this remanufacture should be charged for this portion 
of the material it will be seen that the Daugherty type 
of vessel is extremely economical in its use of timber. 
This, however, is not so important as the fact already 
emphasized in the above that the timber bill is much 
better suited to the capacity of southern pine forests 
in the more moderate range of dimensions required. 

The comparisons here made are with the original 
schedule No. 23 that was revised on Jan. 1. This latest 
revised schedule does not make vital changes. Most of 
the changes made, in fact, are shown in schedule No, 23 
as red ink corrections. The greatest change is in the 
quantity of planking required for coal bunkers, this item 
being increased from 1,000 to 4,000 square feet and the 
requirement that it be 525 is eliminated. 





SHOW APPRECIATION OF EFFORTS 


BEAumont, TEx., Feb. 25.—‘‘ We'll build a bridge to 
Pershing’s army with Beaumont-made ships, if it takes 
this to win the war,’’ was the thoroly American sentiment 
expressed by the leading speakers at a banquet given here 
Saturday night by local business men in honor of J. W. 

ink, president; B. Frank Bonner, vice president, and 
UO; Yoakum, vice president and general manager of 
the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., and John 
Henry Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Co. 

The purpose of the banquet was to show these men 
Beaumont’s appreciation of their successful efforts in 
bringing to Beaumont the huge Government dry dock 
and permanent ship building plant at Island Park. No 
Meaningless words were wasted, each speaker clearly 
showing that, while he was pleased beyond description 
over the growth of ship building in Beaumont, his first 
thought was for the suecess of democracy in the great 
world war. ‘ 

Unison of purpose of the ports of the Sabine distriet— 

caumont, Port Arthur and Orange—and the molding 
together of these young but important seaports in work- 
ing for their mutual benefit and future destiny were 
emphasized many times by the speakers, who included 

en §. Woodhead, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and president of the Beaumont Lumber Co.; John 
enry Kirby, J. W. Link, B. Frank Bonner, L. Miller, 
President of the Miller-Link Lumber Oo., of Orange; 
Charles Ledwidge, of Beaumont, and Charles N. Crowell, 
Superintendent of ship bnilding in this, the sixth district, 


WOODEN SHIP PROBLEM 


for the Emergency Fleet corporation. B. R. Norvell, 
president of the American National Bank, served as toast 
master and Mr. Woodhead made the address of weleome, 
Mr. Kirby responding. 

It was one of the greatest gatherings recorded in 
southeast Texas in many years. In addition to the hon- 
ored guests there were present 150 guests—men promi 
nent in the business, financial and industrial growth of 
Texas. Telegrams of regret were received from more 
than a score of other invited guests, some of them of 
national prominence, including the presidents of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., Kansas City Southern, Southern Pacifie and Gulf 
Coast lines and high officials of many other railroads, 
manufacturing and banking concerns and publishers, 

The affair was filled with patriotism thruout, the 
decorations being in the national colors, the music pa- 
triotic and the feast itself in strict compliance with 
Herbert Hoover’s policy, southeast Texas game taking 
the place of animal meats and corn bread replacing wheat 
on the menu. 

Arrangements for the banquet were in charge of a 
committee of prominent Beaumonters, including Mayor 
Kmmett A. Fletcher, Walter J. Crawford, P. B. Doty, 
B. R. Norvell and Bernard Deutser. 


Oe 


CONTRACTS TO EQUIP SHIPS FOR SEA 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 26—The Lone Star Ship Build- 
ing Co., of Beaumont, Tex., received a contract from 
the Emergeney Fleet Corporation to equip for sea twenty- 
two wooden ships now being built on the Gulf coast for 
the United States merchant marine. The deal involves 
$5,500,000 and to carry out the contract the company 
will invest $400,000 in buildings and equipment and 
employ 2,000 men, This company is building four ships 
for the Government and has contracts to construct four 
more. Additional contracts for hulls will be seeured 
later, according to L. E. Scott, superintendent of con 
struction. 


The securing of this contract means that all of the . 


fifty-one wooden ships built in the sixth district and 
those built in the fifth district east of New Orleans 
will be brought here for completement. The Beaumont 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. has been given in all a 
contract to equip thirty. 


DISCOVERS NEW SOURCE FOR ACETONE 


MADISON, WIs., Feb, 27.—It is a well known fact that 
the demand for acetone has been greatly increased by the 
world war, its chief use in this connection being as a sol- 
vent in the manufacture of explosives. Most of the 
acetone is made from acetate of lime, a product of hard 
wood distillation. The hardwood distillation plants of 
this country have been supplying the needs of England 
as well as the home demand, but have been at their wits’ 
end to keep the supply up to the necessary requirements. 

To give possible aid in this direction the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory has taken a hand in the 
matter and hopes to be of considerable assistance to the 
manufacturers at this time. Some time ago the labora- 
tory demonstrated that by proper control of the tempera- 
ture at the critical point in the operation the yield of aleo- 
hol and acetate could be increased by about 15 percent, 
and a number of plants are now doing this. Fortunately 
it is an improvement that can be made without expensive 
additional equipment and also without the loss of time, 
another valuable consideration. 

A second suggestion with much the same advantages is 
now being made. Attention has been called to the pyro- 
ligneous acid which is now a waste product of softwood 
distillation, as a source of acetone, and Dr. L. F. Hawley 
of the laboratory has been in the South recently investi 
gating the situation. 

It has been found that the possible recovery of acetate 
from this waste product amounts to between 5 and 10 
percent of the present output. Little supervision would 
be required, it is stated, and the recovery processes can 
be rapidly systematized so that the ordinary workman 
can carry them thru successfully, , 
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THE GOVERNMENT wishes to enlist every man and child 
of the nation in War Savings Service. When an indi- 
vidual buys War Savings Stamps, that person enlists 
in the production division of the nation, thereby support- 
ing and backing up the fighting division that is in France 
and on the seas. 
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CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 


PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 
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Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


CEDAR SIDING, SHINGLES 
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SPRUC ‘ALL GRADES 


Daily Output—100 M Lumber—300 M Shingles 


Saw and Planing Mill—Kapowsin, Wash. Shingle Mill—Anacortes, Wash, 
Charles W. Johnson 
General Office, Stuart Building, 


Lumber Co. 
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We Mix to Suit Your Needs 


Fand if you are desirous of obtaining really Big Value Lumber K 
from the Pacific Coast we would suggest a trial order of our 
FIR Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 


Dimension and Lumber. 


HEMLOCK Boards and Shiplap. 
CEDAR Siting or “ RITE-GRADE” 


Shingles. 
Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends, 
Tell us your needs today. 
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Atlas Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 
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Red Cedar Shingles 
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old fashioned 


dealers find them 
stimulators. You 
1 you send us vour 


EVERETT, 
WASH. 


and Big Value 


are what you want today 
to boost the cause of wood 
and increase your sales and 


Red Cedar 


Siding and Shingles 


are fast taking the place of the 


White 


Pine and 
great sales 
will also, if 
orders—we 


specialize in these two items. 


MIXED CARS ONLY 
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Lumber: Co. 
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WE saw large and long 
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| finest yellow fir logs 


Write or wire us when quick 
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WHAT MOTOR TRUCK USERS THINK OF THEM 


Some Figures on the Cost of ane Mis Sask Winch as an Aid to Logging—Air. 
craft Spruce Company to Use Machines 





WHAT MOTOR TRUCKS COST TO OPERATE 


selow you will find figures compiled which cover a period 
of six months on a $%-ton GMC truck and a Kelley Spring 
field 14%-ton truck. Am also giving you figures covering the 

delivery of two teams and one single wagon. 
Two Teams 


K. Spring and One 


GMC field Ningle 

bY,-ton 1%-ton Wagon 
Miles traveled.......... 484 eo. 0ts«i) CC Weg 
eS TE 218 121.5 286 
peeees POF TOM... ..ccses 2.3 , Corer 
errr eee $200.00 $320.57 
Cost per ton... Tore. ee $ 1.85 $§ 1.13 
Cost per ton per mile. .$ 0 $ . eee 


You will understand that the 
of the shortest hauls. I wish it were possible to give you the 
team mileage, but it is not. 

I have one teamster who in five months delivered 736 tons 
at an expense of $594 or a cost of 80.7 cents per ton. The 
depreciation on trucks is included in expense. 

{The above very interesting data on the comparative -cost 
of motor truck and horse-drawn equipment in operation were 
furnished to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by F. D. Beasly, of 
the Minnetonka Lumber Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. The fig- 
ures cover the cost of operating the different equipment dur 
ing the last six months of 1917, and, because of the growing 
interest of cutting down the cost of doing business and the 
part the motor truck may play in this, the figures are very 
timely. Altho Mr. Beasly does not say so, it would seem 
that the wages of teamsters and truck drivers are not figured 
in this statement ; therefore the conclusion is that the figures 
cover the cost of maintaining this delivery equipment exclu 
sive of the wages of the drivers. For example it would be 
impossible to pay the wages of three teamsters for six months 
and pay for horse feed ete., and at the end of six months find 
that the cost was $320.57. It will be noted that the depre 
ciation on the trucks is included in the expense and as no 
similar mention is made regarding the wagons it is safe to 
assume that no provision was made for depreciation on them, 
One of the great savings that are possible as a result of 
motor delivery is in cutting down the number of drivers em 
ployed, <A truck, for example, will handle the same amount 
of work as from two to three teams, depending on the loca- 
tion and the length of haul; thus, when this item is figured 
in on the cost of delivery motor delivery shows a decided ad 
vantage over horse delivery..—Eprror. | 


teams are given the benefit 


Le 


A WINCH FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 


Ever since trucks have been equipped with motor power 
their chief business has been to facilitate the delivery of 
different materials. In the lumber business particularly 


trucks will haul a far heavier load in quicker time than it is 
possible to haul by team. The one difficulty both in the re- 
tail and the logging end of the industry has been to get the 
load on promptly enough and not to waste time. Many de 
vices have been invented for this purpose, a number of which 
have given excellent results. Take for example the rolls in 
serted in the bed of trucks used in delivering limber; an en 
tire load may be rolled on or off in a very short time by this 
means. This applies very readily to a yard delivering lum 
ber by motor truck, but is not applicable to wood operations. 
Ilowever, that problem promises to be solved by the inven 
tion and installations on trucks of winches that are operated 
by the motor of the truck, One of the first companies to recog- 
nize this was the Duplex 
Truck Co., of Lansing, Mich. ; 
and that company has now ar 
ranged to equip its trucks with 
a special Duplex winch, hav 
ing a capacity great enough to 
be of use in any division of the 
lumber industry. The accom- 
panying illustration shows a 
Duplex 4-wheel drive truck 
equipped with one of these 
winches. The winch fits under 
the drivers’ seat and so does 
not decrease the length of the 
bed of the truck, a very impor 
tant consideration in the lum- 
ber business. 

The Duplex winch is of the 
single drum type and mounted 
on a structural steel base for 
direct assembly on the truck 
frame. The height from the 
bottom of the winch base to 
the hoisting point is 18% 
inches. The drum barrel is of 
steel, is 7% inches in diam 
eter, 21 inches long, with 
flanges. at each end approxi 
mately 17 inches in diameter. 
Main shaft drum bearings are 
spherical and will not get out 
of alignment from any distor- 


type of truck, and motor truck winches and cranes are manu 
factured by the Bay City Foundry & Machine Co., of Bay 
City, Mich. ‘This company has developed a number of types 
of winches or cranes suitable either for the logging or the 
retail end of the lumber business. The company has de- 
veloped means for utilizing a motor truck winch in all divi 
sions of the lumber industry and special attention has been 
given to the logging end. Blue prints have been prepared 
showing methods to be followed and will be sent upon re- 
quest to anyone interested. For example, a blue print has 
been prepared showing how a Bay City winch mounted on a 
motor truck may be utilized in connection with a moveable 
“A” shaped mast in decking logs; still another shows the 
proper arrangement of the equipment in loading logs on a 
motor truck, 


manner 


BUILDS A MOTOR TRUCK ROAD 


We have been operating about seventeen months with auto 
trucks, Please bear in mind that it rains here continuously 
in the winter time, and it is nothing for it to rain ten days 
and nights without stopping 

We have built a very good road, have swamped out the 
road as you would for a railroad, put in mud sills every 
eight feet and laid 83-inch plank to the width of twenty inches 
on this right-of-way so that our trucks are on a continuous 
plank road. At the present time we are operating one truck 
over a county road. 

Our loads average 4,000 feet and we cut our logs—this is, 
the bulk of them—-to average 46 feet. The weight of these 
loads can be determined when we say that green lumber 
after being manufactured weighs 3,300 pounds to the 1,000 
feet, and that, adding the bark ete., these logs will easily 
weigh 5,000 to 6,000 pounds to the 1,000 feet, 

We are using 3%-ton Mack trucks. They are successful in 
every way and are never Jaid up for repairs. One Mack 
truck has run over one year without a dollar expense being 
put on it, outside of some little minor things. 


[The above letter was written to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
by HI. S. Royee, of the Royce Lumber Co., Eatonville, Wash. 
It is very interesting for several reasons, one of them being 
the fact that the writer admits that it actually rains on the 
Pacific coast and that whenever it starts in raining that it 
frequently rains continually for some days and nights. This, 
however, is not an important feature of the letter—it is only 
interesting. In other sections of the country the idea of 
using the motor truck as a substitute for a steam locomotive 
is practically unheard of. This is not the case on the Pacific 
coast, however, and in a number of places roads have been 
made similar to the ones used by the Royce Lumber Co. This 
not only enables the trucks to operate continually but it en 
ables them to haul far heavier loads than would be 
where a good part of the power would be expended in  run- 
ning over muddy roads. Of course, heavy snow might inter- 
fere with the operation of such a road, but it could probably 
be cleared out as well and as quickly as could a steam log- 
ging railroad. Of course, it should be remembered that on 
the Pacifie coast it is unusual for heavy snow to fall in the 
section in which the Royce Lumber Co. is operated. Such 
a road is not so expensive to build as a steam logging road 
and the same is true of the equipment that need be used in 
hauling the logs. <A truck does not cost nearly so much as a 
locomotive. Of course, this comparison is somewhat mis 
leading for a truck will not haul so much as a_ locomotive, 
but enough trucks can be purchased to fully equal the haul 


possible 











tion of the truck frame, and 
prevent the brackets from break- 
ing as a result of twisting ac- 
tion. The end thrust of the 
worm wheel is taken up by self-aligning ball bearings, and 
brass bushings are used thruout. The winch is operated 
from the transmission by a worm and worm wheel, The 
worm wheel is of bronze meshing, with a steel worm enclosed 
in an oil-tight case, providing a continuous oil bath. The 
drum is operated by cone friction of ample diameter to handle 
a maximum load of 10,000 pounds at a 4-inch radius. The 
rope speed is approximately 50 feet per minute when the 
engine speed is 1,000 revolutions per minute. 


DUPLEX 


A hand operating lever controlling the friction is carried 
forward to the driver's seat, thus giving him control of the 
engine and the winch from the same position. The friction 
end of the drum is provided with an external contracting 
brake band permitting the full load to be easily and accu- 
rately lowered by means of a foot brake lever. 

A special dise clutch arrangement enables a niggerhead to 
be applied to both ends of the drum shaft, if desired, which 
may be operated independently of the drum. ‘This. permits 
one load to be held on the drum and the niggerhead used to 
handle another load. 

The motor truck equipped with a power winch is not an 
experiment, as such equipment has been tried out by motor 
truck companies, firms hauling heavy machinery and the Bell 
Telephone Co, In fact, a winch may be installed upon any 





4-WHEEL DRIVE TRUCK, 


EQUIPPED WITH A WINCH 
ing capacity of a locomotive for less than the initial invest: 
ment involved in purchasing a locomotive.—EDITOR. } 


ees 


JAMES A. Harris, Jr., for many years advertising manager 
of the White Co., has resigned to accept a commission as cap 
tain in the Quartermaster Corps. Captain Harris has al 
ready assumed his military duties, having been assigned to 
Mechanical Repair Shop Unit No. 305. He will be succeeded 
as advertising manager by Millard H. Newton, who has heen 
connected with the company’s advertising department for 
the last five years. 


RRA RAR AA 


TRUCKS TO AID IN GETTING SPRUCE 


Wash., is 


The Aircraft Spruce & Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, 
rivet 


rapidly getting started in its program of producing 
spruce for airplane construction. A number of camps are 
being opened and the company plans to use motor trucks and 
caterpillar engines to transport the rived stock to ral lroud 
shipping points.. The caterpillar engines will be used w here 
it is impractical to go with trucks, towing sled loads of ‘ 
to roads where it can be loaded on trucks. This company will 
operate in the Grays- Harbor section and may eventually 
extend its field of operations. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 








There is a little improvement in the volume of inquiries 
and orders reaching the manufacturers and wholesalers, and 
it is hoped that this will become more marked as spring ap- 
proaches. The cheerful aspect of the situation, however, is 
mostly confined to the country demand, as city building is at 
a standstill, with the exception of industrial construction and 
housing necessary for workmen. Until the Government de- 
fines more clearly than it has yet done just what classes of 
dwellings it regards as_unessential there is bound to be a feel- 
ing of uncertainty and a reluctance to go ahead with even the 
great number of residence building operations that may fairly 
and reasonably be regarded as necessary. It is hoped to 
secure from Secretary McAdoo in the near future a definite 
and clear-cut statement that will clarify the situation, and 
encourage builders to proceed with needed construction. 

An important development of the last week, which has been 
impending for some time, was the issuance of an order by Fuel 
Administrator Garfield restricting window glass factories to 
such quantity of fuel as will be required to produce 50 per- 
cent of their normal output during 1918. It has been prac- 
tically a foregone conclusion that this order would be issued, 
and its effect upon prices, in the form of a general advance of 
about 15 percent, has already been noted in this department. 

Now is the time of year when there should be considerable 
estimating in the sash and door field, if conditions were nor- 
mal, but the fact that little estimating is being done and 
architects are not overworked makes the local sash and door 
people doubtful about the spring trade. This condition ap- 
plies to city business alone, as the jobbers expect that the 
country retail lumbermen will have a good spring business. 
There is nothing that would lead to a conclusion that Chicago 
will have much activity in the house or apartment building 
line this Spring and what activity that there might be will 
be practically confined to industrial lines, 

Reports from various parts of the country indicate very 
little change, as a rule, tho business seems to be picking up 
a little here and there. 

Some improvement is noted at St. Louis in the sash and 
door and planing mill industry along normal lines within the 


last few weeks. While the tone of the market is not strong, 
there is a better feeling, due to the increasing number of 
plans upon which estimates are asked. War orders continue 
to engage the attention of the plants, and more business of 
this nature is being sought. 

The sash and door trade at Kansas City, Mo., shows signs 
of spring. There has been a slight increase in business and 
a better inquiry. 

Cold weather has retarded spring building plans and retail 
yard buying in the Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) terri- 
tory. Factories are running light on a winter schedule, and 
have little work on their books. It is not expected that city 
building operations will be anywhere near the average of the 
last few years, but builders are doing what they can to stimu- 
late activity and offset the conservative spirit that is so gen- 
erally manifested. Grain shipments have been held back in 
the country because of the talk of a possible increase in the 
Government wheat price. There is plenty of money in the 
farmers’ hands, and a reasonable expenditure for farm build- 
ings is expected. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are not at all 
rushed; many of them, in fact, find it by no means easy to 
keep going even at a moderate rate, tho it should also be said 
that some improvement has taken place in the situation, and 
that recently gains in the volume of business have been re- 
ported. 

The door trade has not shown much signs of improvement 
as yet with the mills at Buffalo, N. Y., nor is millwork gen- 
erally in active demand. But the mills are looking forward 
to an improved state of affairs in the near future and are 
counting upon quite a little house building, plans for which 
are already under way. 

Business at Tacoma (Wash.) continues about the same as 
for the last few weeks. ‘The local demand promises to con- 
tinue good. Considerable building is being done. Fir door 
prices are steady. 

The San Francisco sash and millwork factories continue to 
find business pretty quiet. Door factories in the Bay region 
and in the mountains are operating moderately. 





NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feb, 25.—Perhaps the most striking feature of the state- 
ment of exports of lumber and logs from this port for Janu- 
ary is the fact that the declared value of the shipments was 
almost exactly as great as for the same month of 1917, the 
figures being $148,058 for last month and $140,642 for one 
year ago. A material increase is shown in the declared value 
of spruce, the larger quantity shipped in January, 1917, being 
worth less than the smaller quantity for last month. Thus, 
the exports of 1,279,000 feet of spruce shipped in January, 
1917, are given as valued at only $88,440, while the 1,118,000 
feet exported last month are stated to have been worth $116,- 
806. Oak boards again have a place on the list, and there 
is considerable diversity in'the shipments, a gain having been 
made in this respect over last year. Some fir was also shipped. 
The statement of shipments for last month as compared with 
January, 1917, is as follows: 


1918 —— ——19 17 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
RM OHE eS eves hictos- | Soatbtolscay. hare ta 12,000 $ 427 
Boards, cypress, feet... 22-000 BUT 100 vbSccns) 6040000 
poeras, fir, feet.......< 96,000 4,604 22,000 1,050 


Boards, oak, feet...... 69,000 Dee vesnws Gas wous 
Boards, white pine, feet. 15,000 Dee... ‘newness 961 
Boards, spruce, feet... .1,118,000 116,806 1,279,000 


Boards, poplar, feet.... 20,000 1,100 68,000 4,333 
Boards, short leaf pine, 

RA a 25,000 OE. horse ne’ Ge'e's 4% 
Boards, aJl other boards, 

Se ae ae 19600) AOO4B) sock fase 
UCMMGUM ete Mae Galo écacnakers 7,361 
ME idea gcc Gas sive sbieeane 32,314 5,225 
Handles and implements ...... RAOW “v.cree eb. waneees 
SUMRE SHITE ert si sisit) eiclsies waiter _. givers 22,928 
SMMPEUN TIS cess siete Fin esevere se boe'e POR: Sicciien sa wietante 
Other manufactures of 

OO 1 Rap in na a OEE re eacaiaiers 19,874 

RUNTIME loo eo re isa so ece\ ls $143,058 $140,642 
PERTH, AUSTRALIA 
Jan, 17..-The New Year has not opened promisingly for 


business people of Australia. They have got thru an anxious 
period brought about by another unwise referendum on the 
conscription question, which, as in the first one, resulted in 
a shocking display of bad temper and an almost complete 
obscuration of the real issue. The question whether Aus- 
tralia has done enough in the war was not decided by the 
referendum, and altho volunteers do not come forward in 
the old numbers they still come. In the meantime commer- 
cial people generally are much disturbed. The great strike 
dug its talons deeply into the commercial body and it is still 
feeling the effects. It will be recollected that at the press- 
ing invitation of the Federal and State Governments thousands 
of volunteers came forward to take on the work refused by 
the strikers, and these men were given the flattering name 
of “National Volunteers,” badged and protected, and fed by 
the Governments, and everything went well for a time. 
Then the strike could be written down as ended—defeated, 
and the strikers had to make the best of the mess they had 
created for themselves and their families. Finally, they un- 
dertook to sign forms prepared by the ship owners that they 
would abide by regulations, and would not go on strike again 
without taking a proper ballot, and various other arrange- 
ments were made calculated to protect the ship owners and 
shippers, but, above all, the National Volunteers were to get 
precedence in employment. It comported well with the prin- 
ciples that people who liked freedom cherished, and all 
thought there would be an end to bitterness and strife; but it 
is not so. The old workers—the strikers—have a great pull 
with the tradesmen and they have worked these men, and 
thru them the politicians, until today the National Volunteer 
48 come to the conclusion that his lot in ¢he industrial 
Sphere here is a thankless one, 
: Some of the Federal win-the-war schemes, such as ship 
ullding, have made absolutely no progress beyond talk and 
there is nothing in sight. Precious time has been lost in this 
Useless referendum, and now the parties are engaged in a 
a farango of abuse of each other and nothing will be pos- 
th “ To the credit of the labor unions they have announced 
; cir willingness to. meet the Government and settle the labor 
Onditions and pay and have urged a prompt start. The 


shortage of shipping grows worse daily, and it is now an- 
nounced that no more steamers will be employed in the 
Pacific trade, sailers only being permitted. There is a 
growing scarcity of many needful things, and lumber is one of 
the most serious—Oregon pine, for example, being practically 
unobtainable in many parts of the Commonwealth, with very 
little likelihood of any coming to hand. 

The latest obstacle to new enterprises is that anything 
started now must be treated as a war industry and have all 
its profits taken except as much as will pay its proprietors 
the princely sum of £500 per annum, or the equivalent of a 
managet’s salary. There is a great outcry about lack of 
finality in regard to repatriation, and yet neither State nor 
Federal Government will do the slightest thing to encourage 
new industries to be embarked upon by private individuals. 
The one desire seems to be to discourage individual effort 
and to concentrate everything into State control. Public 
men who know the situation say that Australia is just now 
spffering from a surfeit of loan money and too much food. 
Millions have been and are being recklessly spent by the va- 
rious Governments, and the country’s larders are overflow- 
ing with foodstuffs, and no such thing as meatless or wheat- 
less days are to be feared, As long as there are no ships 
to take the products away people think they will never want, 
forgetting that the war must end one day and the loans be 
repald. 





CELEBRATES SIXTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


The business of the Swan & Finch Co. was started in New 
York in February, 1853, whale oil being the principal product 
sold, but it has grown in the sixty-five years since the installa- 
tion to a business in scientific lubricants that runs into the 
millions annually. The company has just celebrated its 
sixty-fifth birthday in a fitting manner and officials of the 
company took time to review the progress made in its develop- 
ment. From a small business in a small building, the plant 
has grown until today the main plant at Bayway, N. J., 
covers over 15 acres, with piers at which tank boats and 
even ocean-going steamers dock, 

When the use of refined petroleum for lubricating was 
discovered, the Swan & Finch Co. was among the first to 
market mineral oils as lubricant, and to manufacture lubri- 
cating greases with a mineral oil content. 

The company has built up a world-wide business in oils 
for the lubrication of marine engines, and the Atlas trade 
mark, one of the oldest oil trade marks in existence, took 
its name from the old Atlas line steamers, the first line 
to purchase Swan & Finch lubricating oils for marine engines. 

The company has made a specialty of aeveloping its oils 
for use in specific industries, until today its products are sold 
for such purposes to 103 industries. In certain cases, special 
products developed for a special industry have been found 
equally valuable in other lines of business. An example of 
this is “Slo-Flo,” developed for textile mill machinery and 
later found valuable for many other uses. It is particularly 
adapted for use as a lubricant for roller bearings, line shaft- 
ing, electric motors, and other special purposes where a slow- 
flowing lubricant is required. 

The company keeps abreast of the times. For example, it 
has developed “aerul,” an oil for airplane motors, that has 
been adopted by three of our Allies. Besides such special 
oils, the other products of the company, included under the 
Atlas trade mark, represent a complete line of lubricating 
and fish oils together with high grade special oils for soap 
and leather manufacture and many vegetable oils made from 
such things as peanut, soya beans and cocoanuts. The Swan 
& Finch name and trademark are being blazoned far and 
wide, by national advertising in general magazines and special 
trade papers, and it is possible to buy the products of 
the company thru its agents in almost any city in the world, 
so excellent is its service. 

This company is one of the foremost advocates of the 
“service idea” in the United States, and is continually work- 
ing to suit its products to the particular needs of each cus- 
tomer. The company now maintains a corps of chemists and 
field engineers whose duty it is to analyze the needs of each 
customer, and supply the proper products from its large list 
or when necessary to develop new products to meet the needs 
of the case. Today the Swan & Finch Co. is manufacturing 
197 separate and distinct oils and greases, covering a wide 
range of mechanical uses, from the lubrication of airplanes, 
to the manufacture of foundry casting cores. Altogether, the 
Swan & Finch record is one to be proud of. 
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In Close 
Touch With 


Buyers 


Our sales representatives 
are located at points within easy 
access of all buyers, and they'll be 
glad at any time to tell you about our 
facilities for loading 30 cars every 10 hours and about 
the high quality of our Douglas Fir. Get in touch 
with the representative nearest you. 


Selling Organization: 


MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc., (R. E. Lewis) 
SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc., (R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T.P. White) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.— 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West. Dept.) 
OMAHA AND SIOUX CITY—McCormick & White, 
Brandeis Theatre Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON }- 
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We Manutacture 


FIR LUMBER 


Bill Stock 
Car Materiai 
Ties and Piling 


Specializing in 


Correspondence Solicited 


Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co 


General Offices: 
Mills at Cascade, Wash. 


N. W. Bank Bldg., 
ORTLAND, ORE. 











yes . 
Quality and Service | 


of the kind we give customers 
warrants your next order for 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, Spruce 
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COAST FIR-LUMBER COMPANY 
PHN) PACIFIC COAST TIMBER PRODUCTS 
FIR, SPRUCE,RED Cepar.WesTERN HEMLOCK 
Rep CEDAR SHINGLES 
PORTLAND, OREGON . 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION ! —YOU WANT IT! 


We invite your orders and inquiries; you can then 
determine from your own experience that our 
service insures complete satisfaction. 
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Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE, 


With tet of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
poses conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records, 
for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 
Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
} Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Coastwise and Export Shipments 3f Pacific Coast 
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z Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ‘ 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 
| White and Sugar Pine | 




















We specialize in—and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts a Round Posts 








Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


E. T. Chapin Co., 


Columbia Bldg., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
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The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Missoula, Mont. 


We have dry 
8/4 Western 
White Pine 
Shop to sell. 





N. P. & Milwaukee Shipments 

















PUT CLLLL 


FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 


MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 


students or perotensl foresters, and somewhat 


over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, >r 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Keb. 27.—The embargo situation shows steady improve 
ment and it is believed that within thirty days traffic will 
have reached an almost normal stage, except in the New 
York-Boston district. Shipments are now moving from Louis- 
ville past the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line in some cases, and 
deliveries are now possible in Buffalo and Pittsburgh proper, 
and also in Rochester, Local hardwood men state that there 
is a good demand for practically all lines, and it is merely a 
question of being able to make shipments. Shipments from 
the South are much harder to handle than from Louisville, 
as embargoes which do not apply to Louisville are affecting 
shipments from Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas 
and other points. The supply of box cars in the South is 
fairly good, with the INinois Central and Southern with good 
supplies, and the supply of the Louisville & Nashville steadily 
showing improvement. The Government order to supply the 
grain shippers of the North and West with cars has taken 
much rolling stock from the central district, but as a whole 
the shippers are fairly well cared for so far as cars are 
concerned, 

The movement of pine and other building lumber has been 
somewhat better during the last week, in both dressed and 
rough lumber, due to better weather conditions, which have 
resulted in many of the retail yards beginning to stock on 
lumber and other building materials. The demand from this 
source is not quite so heavy as in normal times, but shows 
that the retail trade is planning to take care of what business 
may develop. It is believed that locally the demand will be 
principally for lumber to be used in plant additions, small 
residences etc., with very little fine residence or municipal 
work in sight. The shortage of high class residence work 
will result in a falling off in the demand for hardwood 
flooring and interior trims. Several additions to local manu- 
facturing plants have been started within the last ten days, 
and it is believed that a lot of this work will shortly come 
out, It is also stated that in the rural districts the demand 
this winter and spring has been stronger than usual for 
building lumber, with indications of a much better demand 
this spring. TIlowever, labor in the rural districts is very 
scarce, and this may hold down consumption somewhat, as 
every farmer and farm hand is needed for the important work 
of putting in and working the crops. 

Some of the big coal and lumber development companies of 
eastern Kentucky are waging a warm fight against a series of 
bills now before the legislature that seek to place a percent 
age or flat tax on all coal production. It is claimed by the de- 
veloping concerns that such a tax would result in coal and 
timber development work being held back in the State. This 
would hurt individual lumber development where the devel- 
opers are not interested in coal, as it would hold back devel- 
opment of branch railroads, Under present conditions the 
coal men have not been making much money, due to the Gov- 
ernment having entire say as to prices, and where coal is to 
be sold, and also on account of the searcity and high price 


of labor. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Keb, 28.--The market is in a state of paralysis on account 
of freight embargoes and the reduction of production. The 
hardwood manufacturers find it difficult to meet require- 
ments because of a lack of cars. There is no shortage of 
orders, but there is a shortage of almost everything that 
would permit the filling of the orders. 

Many hardwood mills that have been closed because of a 
Jack of logs are again beginning to operate on part time. 
Weather conditions have made it possible to get a few logs 
to the mills, but not in a number that satisfied the trade, 
There is a heavy demand for oaks and hickory. This de 
mand is expected to increase steadily under the pressure of 
war orders, and it is believed that other hardwoods will be 
in better demand. tox making materials are scarce, as most 
of the box factories are busier than they have ever been. This 
industry expects a good business as long as the war is in 
progress. 

The shipments of yellow pine into this territory have been 
light, and fortunately the retail demand has not been heavy. 
Practically all the yellow pine demand is confined to heavy 
stocks. Building operations are picking up in volume, how 
ever, and from the amount of estimating now being done it is 
evident that there will be considerable building work dore in 
Indianapolis during the summer months. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Feb, 25.—With removal of the fuel regulations manufac 
turing operations are going forward at full speed, which 
means there will be an increased demand for lumber and its 
products, j 

Plans are being rapidly completed and approved for’ an 
eastern Michigan highway, which promises to be of special 
interest and value to lumbermen, as it will pass thru many 
rich timber tracts and connect lumber centers. This  pro- 
posed road is to extend from Saginaw north for 200 miles to 
Mackinaw, costing in its entirety approximately $1,000,000. 

The declaration in the $20,000 damage suit of Wellington 
R. Burt, millionaire lumberman of Saginaw, against William 
Hf. Reins, commissioner of finance, was filed with County Clerk 
Charles Stacey, Feb. 21, by Mr. Burt’s attorney, former Judge 
William G. Gage, and City Attorney Robert T. Holland filed 
his notice of appearance as counsel for the defendant. This 
case is an outgrowth of the recent seizure of Mr. Burt's 
furniture to enforce the collection of taxes on a_ personal 
property valuation of $1,000,000, which Mr. Burt declared 


Was excessive, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Keb, 25.—-While yards that cater to the retail trade here 
are almost entirely idle, there is one class of business—work 
in connection with the Government’s war orders—that is 
constantly increasing, has already given considerable work 
to some of the larger dealers, and promises to be more ex- 
tensive as the city’s various war industries get more fully 
under way. 

One large wholesaler confided quietly today that he had 
a “circus tent’ in his yard and the circus inside in full 
operation, The circus tent is a sure enough tent, but the 
circus is a temporary planing mill, with twenty men operat 
ing it. This firm received a contract to supply crates for 
airplane parts which are now being turned out here in 
quantity, and when it was found that the regular mill could 
not handle the entire job, the tent was put up, the interior 
floored and the machinery put in and into operation. 

According to William E. Brownlee, of the Brownlee Co., 
sawmill operators thruout the State are enjoying excellent 
business, largely due to orders placed with them thru the 
Government emergency bureau. This is doing much to stabil- 
ize the businéss thruout the State, Mr. Brownlee says. 

Another business ‘which is constantly consuming more 
lumber, and which has created a market for local whole- 


salers in the last month or two, is Detroit’s comparatively 
new ship building industry. There are now three companies 
building vessels both for lake and ocean trade here, the 
Great Lakes Engineering Co., the Detroit Shipbuilding Co, 
and the Imperial Shipbuilding Co., the last a new corpora- 
tion. Fittings for cabins and other wooden parts of the 
many vessels these firms are turning out, as well as the 
lumber used for yard purposes, are beginning to make an 
appreciable sum in local business totals. 

Charles EK. Bowen, secretary of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, announced today that a meeting 
of the executive committee of the association probably will 
be held early in March to consider the data obtained by the 
association in contemplation of price fixing on retail lumber 
by the Government. Mr. Bowen will attend the meeting of 
Secretaries of Building Material Associations, to be held 
at Cincinnati on March. 8. He is now confining himself to 
his office here, after having completed a series of trips about 
the country, attending the various State association meet- 
ings. 

Fred J. Robinson and Alfred B. Lowrie, of the Lowrie- 
Robinson Lumber Co,, are spending several weeks in the 
South, largely on vacations. Several other dealers have 
taken advantage of the period of quietness to enjoy southern 


rips. 
ae EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Keb, 25.—The hardwood trade has shown signs of picking 
up during the last week or ten days. Manufacturers say 
there is plenty of business now and that freight cars are 
coming in much better. Logs are coming in much more freely, 
While the river mills in this city have been closed down for 
several months, the up-town mills are gradually resuming 
operations and some of them are now operated on full time, 
with indications that they will continue to do so. Prices re 
main strong and manufacturers believe that they will steadily 
advance during the year, There is a good demand for the 
best grades of hardwood and the only thing cnat bothers the 
manufacturers is to get their orders out on time. 

The demand for quartered white oak is better than it has 
been for some time and walnut is picking up nicely. Poplar 
is in much better request while gum is in only fair demand 
In the opinion of some local manufacturers gum will advance 
soon. The demand for hickory is good, while elm and maple 
continue in good call and quartered sycamore is fair. Due 
to the fact that the box factories in this section are operated 
on full time there is a good demand for cottonwood, and in 
fact has been for several weeks. General business conditions 
in Evansville and southwestern Indiana are much better than 
they have been for several months and manufacturers con- 
tinue to look on the bright side of things. 

Furniture factories in Evansville and those at Tell City, 
Ind., and Henderson, Ky., run on pretty good time and busi 
ness conditions are more favorable, those manyfacturers re 
port, than for some time. The local factories had a splendid 
year in 1917, and, while they do not expect to do the volume 
of business they did last year, they believe that the year taken 
as a whole will be quite satisfactory. 

Elmer D. Luhring, of the Luhring Lumber Co., and Henry 
Sauer, of the Cottage Building Co., of this city, went to 
Washington, D. (., last week at the instance of the Evans- 
ville Chamber of Commerce in an effort to obtain box-making 
contracts for the planing mills of this city. They were as- 
sisted in their mission by Marcus 8. Sonntag, president of the 
Evansville Clearing House Association. 

The Ohio River, which was above flood stage for ten days 
after the passing away of the heavy ice gorge, at this writing 
is still about three feet above flood stage and much growing 
wheat between this city and Cairo, I1L, is under water and 
some of the grain may be damaged by the back water. Owing 
to the high stage of water many of the saw and stave mills 
slong the river have been unable to resume operations, but it 
is expected they will start up in a short time. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Keb. 25.—Warm weather in the last week or so has brought 
renewed interest in lumber, and considerable improvement in 
inquiries and orders is noted. It is not believed here, how 
ever, that any permanent increase will be seen, because of the 
inability of builders to obtain the necessary financing. And 
this in spite of the fact that Cleveland never was more in 
need of housing than at present. Transportation and other 
conditions are such that little material is coming in, and this 
combined with the slow outlet serves to keep the market 
steady as a whole. The recent warm spell had another good 
effect in that it helped to break up some of the ice at the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga River, and allowed the already high 
waters to recede to the lake. Fears for flooding the many 
plants in the Flats district have thus been allayed. 

Having the opportunity to take things a little easier for the 
present, several leading members of the trade are sojourning 
in the South. KE. M. Carleton, C. H. Carleton, of the Mills 
Carleton Co., and H. H. Sherman, of the Collinwood Lumber 
Co., and his family, are in Florida. A. C. Teare, of Pot 
ter, Teare & Co., well known wholesalers, has offered his 
services to the Government, and has been accepted as in- 
spector of materials in the East. He will take up his new 
duties about March 1. Arch C. Klumph, head of the Cuya- 
hoga Lumber Co., is giving much of his time to the Smileage 
Book campaign here. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Keb, 25.—Proposed action to get a modern river terminal 
for Cairo is putting Cairo lumbermen up on their toes and 
every one of them is praying for this relief, for each week 
they tell the same old story about inability to get cars. One 
Cairo lumberman told the LuMBERMAN correspondent that 
his concern is at least 150 cars behind his ordinary run of 
business at this time of the year. Other local lumbermen 
have had similar experiences and the car shortage does not 
seem to improve very much. “Just about the time we thought 
we saw some relief headed our way the other day, along 
came another embargo that closed us up tighter than ever 
and there is not a thing doing in the shipment line. Our 
company had a car about half loaded a few days ago when 
this latest embargo came and when the agent notified us to 
quit loading I asked him what we should do with that par 
ticular car. I am certain he can not make us unload that 
half car and we might as well go on and load it to capacity 
rather than let it stand half loaded. I do not know what the 
railroad company will do about it, but I think we have it 
on the railroad company in that one particular case and I 
guess the company will take it,’ said one. 

Traffic Manager Ray Williams, of the Cairo Association of 
Commerce, and U. 8. Musick, manager of the Louisiana Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters in Cairo, have just arrived home 
from Washington, D. C., where they have been before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They went to Washington 
to join with many other lumber interests in a protest against 
the railroads raising the minimum car weights on forest 
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Jumber production. The railroads have been having a mini- 
mum car weight on this kind of product from 30,000 to 34,000 
pounds and they want to raise the minimum figure to 40,000 
pounds for each car. All of the lumbermen and the traffic 
bureaus in the country joined in making this protest. They 
made their protest so strong that they hope for a favorable 
decision in the near future. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 26.—The prospect of building canal barges in this 
neighborhood is increased by a bill introduced in the legisla- 
ture by Senator Sage, appropriating $1,000,000 for this gen- 
eral purpose. It is estimated that the cost of these barges 
will be about $25,000 each and that one can be built in ninety 
days. It is said that if this plan can be carried out the new 
canal will carry 10,000,000 tons of freight during the season 
of 1918. There are yards in this neighborhood, including a 
new one at Buffalo, that could do this work. The only thing 
necessary now is the money to pay for the boats. Preference 
will be given to wood as the easiest worked material, if it can 
be had. 

A Florida lumberman who has lately visited Buffalo says 
that he has plenty of southern pine timber suitable for canal 
boat construction. At present nothing can be done about 
buying it, because the funds are not available, The ques 
tion is taken up by the State, as the United States Govern 
ment is not likely to do anything about it. 

The Maher Development Co. has executed a contract where 
by 300 single-type houses for workingmen will be erected 
here during the coming year. Work will be started at once 
on thirty such homes in the Hertel and North Park sections in 
proximity to the Curtiss, Pierce-Arrow and other plants. The 
contract calls for the building of thirty additional houses 
each month following. 

A cable message has been received from Herbert Hill, re 
cently enlisted in the forestry division, announcing his safe 
arrival in France. It had been feared that he was on the 
ill-fated Tuscania, but he sailed about three days after that 
vessel left port. We was formerly city salesman for the 
Ilugh MeLean Lumber Co, 

M. M. Wall, O. FE. Yeager and Peter McNeil leave this week 
for a 2-weeks’ stay at the baths at Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

A bill has passed the State senate for a 2-year extension 
of the time in which the Rome & Osceola Railroad may be com 
pleted, thus providing an outlet for millions of feet of lumber 
suitable for the manufacture of airplanes. The road is only 
twenty-five miles long, but it runs into the lumber districts 
of the Adirondacks and an effort will be made to complete 
construction so that shipments may be made this fall. Thus 
far about one-half of the line has been finished, 

Hi. Wi. Tryon, instructor in forest utilization in the New 
York State College of Forestry, is assisting State Fuel 
Administrator Wiggin in a campaign to substitute wood for 
coal as fuel. Conferences are being held with local fuel 
administrators about the State, as well as with producers and 
sellers of wood. Among the subjects discussed are how to 
advertise the use of wood, how to impress upon the public the 
necessity of planning to burn wood instead of coal next win 
ter, how to get wood delivered otherwise than by railroad 
transportation and how to prevent people putting in coal sup 
plies this summer in preparation for next winter, It was 
stated by Mr. Tryon that even if the war should stop at once 
the coal shortage next winter will be more acute than at 
present. It was also said that next winter coal supplies 
would be refused to persons who had available supplies of 
wood, 

William J. Brady, son of Bernard Brady, a Buffalo lumber 
man, and Fred Weber, former salesman of the Iroquois Door 
Co,, are with Co. IB, 318th Regiment of Engineers, at Van- 
couver Barracks, Wash. Both are acting corporals. 

Frank B. Riley, an attorney of Portland, Ore., representing 
the legislatures of Oregon and Washington and the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia, showed views of the Pacifie North. 
west before the Rotary Club and at one of the churches here 
during the last week. The pictures included some fine colored 
views of the timber resources of that section, as well as the 
ship building now under way. 

Buyers of lumber in Canada have had much difficulty lately 
in getting shipments and a practical embargo has existed. 
Mills report that the railroads will not furnish them with 
anv cars and it is also claimed that much stock is being 
held up near the border. An import license is now required 
on all lumber entering Canada, oa 

If. 'T. Kerr, who lately returned from the Straits district 
of the upper lakes, says that the H. T. Kerr Lumber Co. 
Was never in such good shape for the coming season’s business 
as at present. Tt will take the entire cut of two mills and 
most of the cut of a third. The logging season has been 
very bad on account of the heavy granulated snow, but for 
all this the company has about 6,000,000 feet of maple going 


on sticks, besides a large amount of birch and other hard 
woods, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


‘Practically everything manufactured here is’ in 
food demand tho the biggest inquiry at the moment is for 
thick oak and high grade quartered oak, the latter for the 
manufacture of airplane propellers, and for low grade cotton- 
Wood and gum, which are wanted in much larger quantities 
for box manufacture than can be supplied from available 
holdings. There will be, in the opinion of hardwood lumber 
interests here, a large demand for thick oak to be used in the 
manufacture of army wagons, wheels and other vehicles for 
the Government and much attention at the moment is being 
paid to the making of this class of stock. Yellow poplar, too, 
's wanted for propellers, but red oak can not be used. There 
IS a very satisfactory call for the higher grades of cotton- 
Wood and gum while there is no complaint on the score of 
either demand or prices in connection with ash, hickory and 
‘ypress, There is a good call for inch oak in plain stock 
but offerings are reported generally rather light because of 
diversion of machinery to the manufacture of 6/4 and thicker 
stock. It is estimated that Memphis mills are not producing 
more than 50 percent of their normal output because of 
shortage of cars for log handling. Meantime, there is a 
slowing down again of the movement of outbound shipments 
because of new embargoes which close most of Central 
Freight Association and all of Eastern Trunk Line territory 
to lumber shipments from this point, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Demand continues good for all kinds of lumber 
either dealers are of the opinion that, with favorable 
phe ner conditions and better railroad facilities, which are 
sea business will be very good this spring and summer. 
in 98 continue to advance and with the present conditions 
hi abe money market collections are good, both of which are 

snly Satisfactory to the lumber trade. 

Len rebruary stock report of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
tion © yore of the United States shows the greatest diminu- 
oe ik ai stocks recorded since the, reports were established, and, 
: Will be some time before stocks can be replenished, the 


Feb, 26. 


Feb, 27, 
and local 








steady demand makes the market favorable for sellers. Pro- 
duction was so severely curtailed during the long spell of 
bad weather and efficient labor was so scarce that it was im- 
possible to keep stocks up with consumption, and there is a 
great shortage of dry stocks compared with normal require- 
ments, 

A boom in the number of building permits issued in this 
city in the last two weeks, mostly for dwellings, gives en- 
couragement to the distributers of lumber and its products 
that there will be a large demand from contracting builders 
this spring and summer. Permits have been averaging close 
to twenty a day since the first of the month. 

Manufacturers of furniture have been reporting trade 
rather quiet for some time, due largely to the railroad em- 
bargoes which have prevented shipments to the East. At the 
same time material has been difficult to get for anything but 
Government business. 

KF, R. Gadd, who left today for Alexandria, La., has had a 
busy week with his friends from Chicago, representing the 
Illinois Athletic Club at the bowling congress. He helped 
the Red team roll up a total of 2,659 in the five-men event, 
and with his partner, FE. Keefer, in the doubles, bowled 572 
of the total of 1,155, following with 574 in his singles. This 
is doing well considering that since his coming to Cincinnati 
he has done no regular bowling. His friends, which he has 
made since he came here, and there are many of them, are 
congratulating him. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Feb, 26.—The retail lumber business in St. Louis begins 
to show signs of spring activity, and there is more activity 
now than at any other time since last October. People are 
beginning to make repairs, which promises to be a big factor 
in the business this year. Plans are being submitted for the 
building of a number of residences, particularly in St. Louis 
County, and for flat dwellings. The big shipping yards are 
doing a good business, especially in boards and timbers, and 
there is considerable improvement in embargo conditions. 

A. J. Gorg, president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis, who has been ill for several weeks, is now on the road 
to recovery, and probably will be out of the Missouri Baptist 
Sanitarium, where he has been, within the next ten days. 

The inspection department of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
has taken on renewed activity with the relief in the congestion 
of traffic, and is quite busy. This is one of the most im- 
portant branches of the work of the exchange. ©. A. Pier, 
secretary of the exchange, is in direct charge of this work, 
and Grant M. Bailey, a lumberman of long and wide expert- 
ence, is the inspector. eg 

Lee Wilson & Co., manufacturers of southern hardwoods, 
have moved into larger and more commodious quarters in 
Suite 1620, Boatmen’s Bank Building. The office has been 
located in the Navarre Building since it was removed from 
Memphis about four years ago, J. 1. Newsom, sales manager, 
is in charge of the office. 

Some of the large manufacturers of southern pine are de- 
clining to accept orders that will involve extra handling, 
such as resawing or crosscutting, and insist that their sales- 
men confine their business to the acceptance of standard 
sizes. This stand is taken because of the shortage of labor, 
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OTTAWA, ONT. 


Keb, 28.--The better grades of lumber are very scarce in 
Ottawa just pow, with prices remaining firm. Selling is not 
very active and the inquiries are not numerous. An = im- 
provement is expected in March. 

The embargo on all shipments of freight from Canada to 
the United States put into effect Saturday, Feb. 16, by 
President Wilson and then taken off again a few days later, 
tied things up a little as far as the lumber trade is concerned, 
The embargo affected shipments of freight valued at more 
than $100 without a certificate from the war trade board in 
Washington. A number of cars had been shipped from here 
before the news of the embargo was received on Monday, but 
rolling freight was exempt. Other shipments were delayed 
several days, however. The transportation facilities Just 
now are not as good as lumbermen would wish. There is a 
shortage of cars; the movement of grain is taking all avail 
able cars and movements are affected by the extreme cold 
weather, snow and ice. 

More contracts will be let here for shell boxes very soon, 
it is learned, ‘There is very little building going on. The 
Government plans very soon to start a 9-story office build 
ing to accommodate 8,000 civil servants, 

A great improvement is expected to result from the new 
civil service act exempting the forest ranger service of the 
three prairie Provinces from appointments by patronage 
committees or politicians. For some years this important 
service has been rendered inefficient, to say the least, by 
the adding to the staffs of men who had no qualifications for 
the work beyond the fact that they had helped some poll 
ticlan to be elected to office. 

The Canadian Forestry Association has under way in 
Alberta a campaign to get the provincial Government there 
to pass a law enforcing the permit system for settlers’ fires 
in the timber area, The law is likely to be placed on the 
statute books this yvear. The New Brunswick Government 
is about to bring to a new act reorganizing the New Bruns- 
wick forest service to give it control of forest ranging. This 
will result in technical men of the forest service being given 
supervision of the cutting of trees by the jobbers and will 
prevent much needless waste which has characterized this 
eutting in the past. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Keb, 25.—The lumber trade shows litdle change from the 
unfavorable conditions which have prevatied for several weeks 
owing to railroad embargoes, car shortage and very severe 
and stormy weather bringing the movement of heavy freight 
to a standstill. Local trade is fair, as, tho there is little de- 
mand for building, lumber for shell boxes has been much in 
requisition. Dry stocks in this line are becoming scarce and 
prices have advanced, Further orders given out for muni- 
tions indicate a steady future demand, British Columbia 
lumber appears to be growing ir favor and many orders have 
been placed, but deliveries have been greatly retarded by 
transportation difficulties. Protracted severe weather is 
likely to delay the opening up of the building trade, which 
promises to be fairly active, but some apprehension is enter- 
tained that the probable increase of prices necessitated by the 
increased cost of lumber manufacturing may considerably 
limit contemplated operations. A heavy demand at present 
would speedily exhaust all stocks in the leading lines now 
obtainable, 
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Contractors and 
Builders Favor “Woco” 
Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


because of their vertical grain stiles and rails and 
beautifully figured panels. A comparison with the 
grain of other doors will show the reason for this 
popularity, 
We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, 
Finish, Casing, Stepping, or Batten in 
straight or mixed cars with doors. Win- 


dow and door frames a specialty. Send 
for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New Kngland_Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - «© © «© «© « & 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and Now Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - - - =~ Guilders'! Exchange, Phitadeiphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 














H. §. OBGOOD, - - + = « 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Chicago Representative, 
W. 6. NURENBURG, - - « «© = = Lumber Exchange Didg., Chicago, fit. 
M. W. LILLARD, «+ «© © «© © © & 2136 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cc. WH. WOOD, - + «+ © = © e & & P. ©. Box 1226, Great Falls, Mont. 
P, G. HILDITCH, - «© «© «© © © # «@ 786 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 


“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place,” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car cf Pine shipped by us: 


“The car of Pine arrived and we have 


unloaded it. It is — a little bit better 


{ than anything we have ever had in our 
* yard.” 
This firm has given us many orders since 


receiving the first car, 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New England Representatives. 


Fk. B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 











Experience 






and hundreds of dealers today are 
tracing their repeat orders to our 
plainly branded uppers. Next time 
you need any insist on them bear- 
ing our trade mark. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
& EVERETT, WASH. 





We invite your orders for straight or mixed cars of 


cain” Fir Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Tell us your needs today, 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


Ti Lauber Exch, Misses. EVERETT, WASH. 
THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lum- 


berman Poet”, ingluding “ TODAY", 
By Douglas Malloch just now America# fhost widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


Amefican Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PITTSBURGH 








LENOX LUMBER 


OAK " Teuture 
POPLAR 


Perfect 
Hardwoods 


Manufacture 


Creamy 
Grades 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSOV'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N.Y. 













IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Peon BOX LUmber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., ,3¢7.Otiver Bide. 

















PHILADELPHIA 
William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 





LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 








| zt North Carolina Pine | 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


\ Hallowell & Souder, puitianet ede pa: 
—* 
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Specially Cut Orders 


usually mean quick shipments. 
—— have you to offer in this 
ine‘ 


All the Pines - Cypress - Hardwoods 


leg\timate 
Ly 


trade On! 
s 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 se of 


letters b 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on io 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 25.—There is no log surplus in this district, the 
camps at present being about able to keep abreast of the mill 
demand. The Puget Sound Log Scaling Bureau, with head- 
quarters in this city, states that most of the canips are oper- 
ating, nearly all having complete crews, altho men are oc- 
casionally dropping out without apparent excuse. This con- 
dition of uncertainty on the part of operators is leading to 
the employment of soldier-loggers, the latest local camp said 
to be preparing to establish that kind of workers being that 
of the Sultan Railway & Timber Co. Fir and cedar mills 
report logs both high in price and scarce. 

W. I. Carpenter and wife, of Minneapolis, who have for 
several weeks been the guests of their son and daughter-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Dean Carpenter, left Everett tonight. 
They will travel south by way of California, thence to New 
Orleans and Florida, where they will spend several weeks. 

The Great Northern Railway Co., which had planned to raze 
its big Oriental wharf and warehouse here and remove them to 
Seattle, has leased the property to a Seattle firm, which will 
use it as a receiving station for soya bean oil. The first 
shipment is expected this week, and thereafter four or five 
vessels a month will come to this port. 

Cars that are available for general business are growing 
scarcer, complains the Canyon Lumber Co., altho plenty of 
facilities are allowed for the shipment of Government orders. 

During the last week, reports the H. O. Seiffert Co., an in- 
creased volume of business has been received. This company 
reports cars growing scarcer every day, which leads to a 
statement that unless the condition changes for the better 
the company will return to the old plan of building up 
flat cars for the shipment of red cedar shingles. Railroads 
entering this district are congested with eastbound freight, 
says this company, while an embargo has been established by 
the Union Pacific on supplying box cars for handling forest 
products. The H, O. Seiffert Co. asserts that shingle prices 
are stiffening with the increased demand and that the office 
is noting an increased volume of lumber orders. There is no 
noticeable improvement in the shortage of labor. 

Men working for the Everett Logging Co., on Tulalip In- 
dian reservation, eight miles across Puget Sound from this 
port, have given expression to their patriotism and sym- 
pathetic interest for the American soldiers on foreign soil by 
contributing $52 to a tobacco fund being collected by one of 
the Everett newspapers. The collection among the loggers 
was taken by T. H. Hunt and J. D. Wheeler. 

Excellent headway is reported from Washington, D. C., 
by M. G. Thomle, president of the Norway-Pacific Construction 
& Drydock Co., who is before the Federal Shipping Board to 
obtain authority to build a $1,000,000 yard and drydock in 


Everett. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Feb. 25.—-San Francisco’s bank clearings during the six 
business days of last week amounted to $104,265,000, a gain 
of $34,875,000 over the five business days of the correspond- 
ing week of last year. There is little change in the local 
situation, with a very healthy demand for ‘specialties re- 
ported by local wholesalers and not much improvement in 
the city building demand at the retail yards. The market 
on Douglas fir is very firm, with prices well maintained and 
the northern mills still oversold. There is every prospect for 
a continued demand for ship yard construction material and 
ship timbers, decking wharf material etc. Vessels for coast- 
wise transportation of lumber to this port are still inade- 
quate for the needs of the wholesalers who are taking orders 
for lumber from the mills in Oregon and Washington to Cali- 
fornia points. It is reported that in an effort to utilize all 
the available tonnage space in coastwise vessels, the Govern- 
ment officials plan to inaugurate a new system by calling upon 
all vessels entering Coast ports to declare their available 
cargo room. 

Rail shippers find no difficulty in securing cars for lumber 
going to points west of the Missouri River, but the embargo 
on the eastern railroads is still interfering to a large extent 
with Atlantic business. More than 5,000,000 feet of lumber 
from the North arrived in San Francisco during the first 
two weeks in February. 

White and sugar pine lumber will be scarcer for some time, 
even if the new season opens early. It will take several 
months to accumulate stocks of kiln-dried lumber for the 
eastern market, even if there is adequate supply of labor at 
the mills. An advance in white and sugar pine prices became 
effective Feb. 15. The principal mills advanced C select, No. 
8 shop and all commons. Clears, also, were advanced by a 
number of companies. The increase varies according to grades 
and sizes, but ranges from $1 to $2 on different items. Box 
lumber is scarce and higher. 

Fruit canners and growers of citrus and other fruits should 
lay in their stocks of box shooks now, while the mills can 
ship and the railroads can handle them, is the advice by E. O. 
McCormick, traffic vice president of the Southern Pacific Co., 
who has returned from a trip thru the South. While condi- 
tions are normal now, the steady increase in both freight 
and passenger traffic means unusual conditions sooner or 
later, he says. Those who get their supply of shooks now 
will be insured against whatever conditions may arise. 

While a short time ago a number of the California pine 
mills, encouraged by the open winter, were preparing to 
begin logging this month in the mountains, and at some of 
the camps operations had already begun, the sudden storms 
during the last week have changed the situation temporarily. 
Snow has fallen to depths ranging from 8 inches to 2 feet 
in different districts, leaving the operators somewhat up in 
the air. While they are now assured of water for the 
mills, after a scarcity had been feared if the clear weather 
continued, the date of opening many of the mills for the 
new season is now in doubt. However, the late snow does 
not pack solidly and will melt much more rapidly than that 
which falls early in the winter, and it is probable that all 
the mills will start up this year at least as early as usual. 

The heavy demand for redwood timbers and specials of 
various kinds continues and prices are satisfactory. Redwood 
from Humboldt County forests will be used in the rebuilding 
of cities recently destroyed by earthquake in Guatemala. The 
first consignment of lumber will leave Eureka for Guatemala 
next week on the steamer Nehalem. Redwood is pronounced 
an idea] building material for the tropics because of the fact 
that it contains chemicals that make it proof against insects. 

The offshore freight market is firm, with hardly any new 
charters announced lately. There is no increase in the sup- 
ply of tonnage for export shipments of lumber and offshore 
lumber freight rates show no signs of weakening. Coasting 
lumber freights continue extremely firm, with no increase in 
steam schooner tonnage on the Pacific coast. Coastwise freight 
quotations remain at. $7 from Puget Sound or Columbia River 
to San Francisco and $8 to southern California ports, with 
prospects for an early advance of 50 cents or more. 

With the delivery of wooden steamers to the Government 
under way owners of the Pacific coast ship building plants 


have representatives here seeking contracts for more ships 
to keep their yards in full operation. So far, however, they 
are said to have received little encouragement. One of the 
ship yard owners is quoted as saying that a proposition was 
made to the Federal Shipping Board for the transfer of con- 
tracts awarded to plants in the southern States to Oregon 
ship yards. Construction has not yet been started at some 
of the southern yards and several months may elapse before 
the actual laying of any keels. 

Pacific coast ship yard men say that timber for the ves- 
sels to be built in the yards in the South is being shipped there 
from the neighborhood of the Pacific coast yards and a great 
saving in time and money could be made by constructing the 
vessels on the west Coast. If the Government does not give 
the wooden ship building yards on this Coast additional con- 
tracts within the next few months shipping men predict there 
will be a boom in the construction of wooden steam schooners 
suitable for the lumber trade and perhaps sailing vessels for 
private account. 

The Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co., which did a satisfactory 
wholesale lumber trade during 1917, had a very good month 
in January. Business slackened up a little in February, but the 
recent heavy rainfall thruout this State has greatly improved 
the outlook in California. M. L. Euphrat, manager of this 
company, is visiting the lumber yards in the San Joaquin 
Valley, where things are now looking much brighter with the 
prospects of good crops. The car supply is satisfactory in 
nearly all of the territory covered by this firm. 

Recent advices from Susanville, Lassen County, say that 
Jules Alexander was recently called to San Francisco to meet 
R. D. Baker, representative of eastern capitalists who are in- 
terested in the establishment of a sawmill and box factory at 
Susanville, and Charles E. McGowan and C. E. Cotton, who 
have handled the local negotiations. These men will soon 
visit Susanville to close some of the details of the proposition, 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


eb. 25.—Montana has experienced quite a cold spell the 
last few days that has curtailed buying to a great extent, and 
yet from all reports the mills have a fair supply of orders. 
The car shortage is not affecting the shipping very much, but 
switching power seems to be slack, some of the mills not get- 
ting a switch for a week at a time. A rumor is afloat that 
Director General McAdoo has issued an order that box cars 
should be eliminated from lumber loading in Montana for a 
short time to help move foodstuffs for the army. 

All mills in the State are shut down with the exception of 
three—two located on the Northern Pacific and one on the 
Great Northern. The special session of the State legislature 
has about finished its business and will, no doubt, adjourn 
in a few days. This session was called for the express pur- 
pose of adopting laws that would assist the producing end 
of the lumber business, and a sabotage act was passed as 
well as a sedition law, both measures being most drastic. 

The Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held a 
special meeting in Missoula a few days ago, and there was a 
big attendance. The principal matters taken up were ap- 
pointing a strong committee of lumbermen to be in attendance 
at Helena during the State legislation, and making plans 
for a trade extension campaign in the State. 

H. G. Miller, president of the Kalispell Lumber Co., Kalis- 
pell, has been appointed chairman of the War Savings Stamp 
committee for Montana, and F. D. Becker secretary under 
Mr. Miller. 

The Red Cross campaign for funds in Flathead County is 
making great progress and the Lumber Workers’ Club has 
been organized, the purpose being to establish a Red Cross 
agency in every logging camp. Very attractive membership 
ecards have been printed and posters have been put up in all 
the camps, this with the idea of having as many loggers 
as possible in every camp agree to subscribe a certain amount 
each month and all these. funds to be used by the headquar- 
ters chapter of this county in Kalispell, and used entirely for 
the purchase of raw material. This campaign is in charge of 
W. P. McCauley, an old time logger in this district. 

Willis March, son of Mr. C. B. March, of the State Lumber 
Co., Columbia Falls, Mont., has enlisted in the United States 
Navy and has passed examination for a commission. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb, 22.—The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. and the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills have received orders from the Pacific 
American Fisheries in this city for 7,000,000 feet of lumber 
to be used in the construction of four wooden steamships. 
Each was given an order for approximately 3,500,000 feet, 
and some of this is now being cut. The Pacific American 
Fisheries has built five large steamers in the last twenty 
months and will launch the fifth next week. To date it has 
bought millions of feet of lumber from Bellingham mills and 
probably will buy many millions of feet more. It has five 
ways, but not all of them are occupied by ships, tho they may 
be before summer ends. 

Anacortes was pleased today to hear of the purchase of the 
Old Oregon mill by the Morrison Mill Co., which operates 
sawmills and box factories at Bellingham and Blaine, and at 
least some of whose stockholders have an interest in the 
Fidalgo Lumber & Box Co., of Anacortes, one of the largest 
industrial plants of this important lumber and shingle center. 
The Old Oregon mill has for some time been involved in liti- 
gation and has been idle for three years. It is in good shape, 
requiring only repairs, and will begin cutting again almost 
immediately. It has a daily capacity of 125,000 feet of lum- 
ber and is adapted to cutting ship timbers, of which there 
is urgent need at the plant of the Anacortes Shipbuilding 
Co., which has a contract to build six Government steam- 
ships. The Old Oregon mill has been the theme of much 
speculation in the last two years and rumor has sold it more 
than once. It will be operated under the management of 
Robert Morrison, who is superintendent of the buyers’ 
Blaine mill. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills are cutting on an order 
for 2,000,000 feet of lumber for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, part of an order originally placed with the white 
pine manufacturers. All the company’s mills are now busy 
filling orders chiefly for the Government, and the same is true 
of the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. The latter com- 


‘pany has shipped millions of feet of lumber during the last 


six months both for ships and airplanes. 

Log shipments to Bellingham by rail now average sixty 
carloads a day and in addition there are heavy shipments of 
piles to this city for fishing purposes. The log business will 
be materially increased early in March, when the McCoy- 
Loggie Timber Co.’s camp resumes operation. James A. 
Loggie says that the company plans to run three sides, cut- 
ing about 200,000 feet per day, including some spruce. The 
A. W. Knight Co. also will resume cutting shortly. 

The steam schooner Multnomah loaded 1,000,000 feet at the 
Bloedel Donovan mill this week for California and the 
schooner Premier is loading 300,000 feet for the west Coast. 
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At the E. K. Wood mill the schooner Fearless will arrive late 
in March to load 850,000 feet for Australia; the schooner 
Fred J. Wood will call there next week to load 900,000 feet 
for the west Coast; the steam schooner Shasta is due there 
next week to load 900,000 feet for California, and the motor- 
ship Sierra will berth at this mill about March 15 to load 
1,200,000 feet for the west Coast. 

The new Vincent shingle mill at Anacortes has begun oper- 
ation and will continue running as long as the car supply 
lasts. The plant is one of the most modern in the State. 

The Sedro Veneer Co. has decided to rebuild the mill 
which burned at Sedro-Woolley a few days ago. The new 
mill will be larger than the old one and thoroly modern. 

L. O. Waldo, of Bellingham, who for years was superin- 
tendent of the Bloedel Donovan cargo mill when it was owned 
by the Bellingham Bay Lumber Co., has been named as the 
Federal Shipping Board’s representative at the ship yards 
of the Sloan Shipbuilding Co., in Olympia. His son, Bert 
Waldo, who for years and until recently was in the employ of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, which he left to enter the 
army, has been transferred from Camp Lewis to the Govern- 
ment spruce mill at Vancouver, Wash., and has been given 
charge of sixty-five men. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 23.—-The last week has been little different in the 
lumber market here than other weeks of recent months. Ac- 
tivity in the production of rived spruce for the Government 
has been more pronounced for the reason that the forces are 
now pretty well organized and getting down to business. 
Demand for lumber from every direction keeps the mills run- 
ning to capacity and the shipyards are running night crews 
so that more lumber is being consumed locally. Rived spruce 
for airplane manufacture is expected to start moving from 
the camps in this vicinity in ten days at the most. The 
camps of the Airplane Spruce & Lumber Co. are now well 
organized and are operating systematically with old experi- 
enced heads in charge. The Federal authorities have issued 
orders to spot cars immediately for spruce shipments and 
the trains will be given right of way. 

“Congratulations on your being the first of the cost-plus 
contractors to load a carload of rived spruce.” This was 
the telegram sent to Alexander Polson, of Hoquiam, by Col. 
Brice P. Disque, head of the airplant spruce bureau, United 
States army signal corps. The first two cars of rived spruce 
to which Colonel Disque referred arrived Feb. 21, from the 
Wishkah River camp near this city in charge of Lieutenant 
Peabody, of the 486th squadron. Another detachment work- 
ing in the North River country, south of here, is expected 
to have a carload for shipment next week. The third camp 
located on Deep Creek will be shipping spruce in twenty days. 
The quickness with which the first carload has been fur- 
nished is regarded as remarkable by lumbermen in view of the 
fact that the Airplane Spruce company received its con- 
tract from the Government only three weeks ago. 

Speaking of the effect of the order of the Government giv- 
ing Col. Brice P. Disque full authority to commandeer all 
lumber and logs on the Pacific coast and mills if necessary, a 
Grays Harbor lumber manufacturer said that so far as the 
mills of this section are concerned it is not expected that 
any would be affected except advantageously. 

Thorpe Babcock, vice president and manager of the North 
Western Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, who has returned from 
California, where he attended the annual meeting of the 
board of directors of the company, reports that all the officers 
were reélected, including ‘C. H. Jones, president; Thorpe 
Babcock, vice president ; John Soule, secretary, and A. Jones, 
assistant secretary. 

The 8-hour day will be instituted in the logging camps and 
mills of Grays Harbor if the Government so desires, says 
A. L. Davenport, manager of the Pacific Lumber Agency and 
spokesman for the lumber manufacturers on Grays Harbor. 
The loggers and millmen, it is stated, placed this matter un- 
reservedly in the hands of the Government to do whatever it 


suggests. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 25.—-There has been a growing feeling of optimism 
among the North Carolina pine manufacturers because of the 
fact that the special eastbound lumber conference committee 
is still issuing permits covering lumber shipments both for 
the Government and other consignees. While the number of 
permits assigned to each individual mill has not been large, 
the small increase in shipping is gratefully received. The 
weather continues fair and prospects are that the rail- 
road congestion will be relieved to such an extent as to allow 
the movement of more lumber traffic. Permits covering 100 
to 150 cars a day have been issued during the last week or 
ten days. 

Ice conditions in the bay and at other northern ports are 
improving and the bay boats are running more regularly, but 
lumber barges and schooners have not yet been able to move 
forward. There is no question but that if the railroads are 
able to handle some lumber shipments this will cause an in- 
crease in the demand for North Carolina pine, both rough 
and dressed, and with this demand there will undoubtedly 
come an advance in prices all along the line. Curtailed pro- 
duction and increased wages, cost of supplies etc. have caused 
a tremendous advance in the cost of manufacturing pine 
lumber thruout this section, and it is absolutely imperative 
for the mills to get more money for their stock if they hope 
to continue operations. Lower prices are out of the ques- 
tion and are not looked for by either end of the business. 

There has been a slight increase in the purchase of the 
better grades of rough edge and 12-inch stock boards. The 
Norfolk market is taking a lot of good edge and prices are 
advancing. Four-quarters No. 1 edge sold at $38 to $40; 
No. 2 at $36 to $38, and No. 3 at $32.50 to $33.50. Number 
3 is still very active. More inquiries are being received for 
4/4 edge box from the Philadelphia and New York markets. 
Several sales have been made in New York on the basis of $38 
delivered, which after deducting freight and handling charges 
means $30 Norfolk. Another sale has been made in Phila- 
delphia of nearly 200,000 feet, netting $31 Norfolk. 

During the last week eight or ten of the largest mills have 
advanced their price on 4/4 edge box to $30 and even at that 
figure are not soliciting business. A feature denoting the 
gaining strength of the market is this: Some time ago it 
was the habit of some large mills to quote the samé delivered 
Prices by rail and water and absorb the difference between the 
rail and water freight rates, the latter being very much 
higher. Recent cargo sales, however, have been made on a 
different basis in that the increased freight rate, handling 
charges ete. have been considered in making the delivered 
Prices. The demand for the stock sizes of rough box lumber 
has not been heavy and prices show no material change. The 
price of 4/4 edge box price seems to have run away from the 
rest of the market, but no doubt this fact will strengthen the 
Prices of other items with a view to lining them up on their 
Proper basis. Sales of 4/4 box bark strips are not large but 
prices of $21 and $22, f.o.b. Norfolk net, are frequently ob- 
tained for prompt delivery. 

‘ There has been a slightly better demand for dressed stock, 
Such as flooring, %-inch ceiling and roofers. The prospects 


are that the mills will have a good spring business in dressed 
lumber ; that is, if the railroads continue to be able to move 
some stock promptly. The yards undoubtedly will need fur- 
ther supplies for immediate requirements, not taking into 
consideration the future; the Government will use a vast 
quantity of flooring, roofers, sizes etc. in the building of can- 
.tonments, training camps etc.; the development of the indus- 
trial housing proposition will also mean a great deal of lum- 
ber to be used, as these houses are to be built for permanent 
occupation, and will require flooring, ceiling, partition, 
weatherboarding, trim, joists etc. 

The price of dressed lumber is strengthening. Number 1, 
j3-inch flooring, has been selling recently at $40.50; No. 1, 
%%-inch ceiling, at $23.50 to $24; No. 1, y-inch ceiling, at 
$25 to $25.50; No. 1, }}-inch partition, $41 to $41.50; 6-inch 
roofers, $30.50 to $31; 8-inch, $31.50 to $32; 10-inch, $32 to 
$32.50; 12-inch, $33 to $33.50; factory flooring, $32 to $35; 
No. 1 pine lath, $5.50 to $6.50. These prices are f.o.b. Nor- 


folk. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 25.—With all items manifesting a tendency to advance 
in price and demand showing considerable improvement of 
late, the yellow pine situation is brighter than it was 
some weeks ago. There was slight decline in the prices of 
dimension stock for a while, but this slump is being over- 
come and now there is little concession made to obtain 
orders. As a rule, mills that formerly depended on transit 
business to take care of their production are not having 
quite as easy task moving their lumber at satisfactory 
figures, and transit car operators have made some large 
cuts in prices of dimension, particularly No. 2, in order to 
move cars nearing the reconsigning point, evidently. This, 
nowever, is having very little, if any, effect upon the gen 
eral market, and all sorts of dimension and boards, speak- 
ing generally, are firm and steady. 

With the exception of open cars for shipping timbers, 
which cars are rather hard to secure, the railroad equip- 
ment supply is almost normal in the mill section, with box 
car empties quite plentiful. The railroad movements, how- 
ever, are rather slow, with much delay at embargo points, 
but taking the situation as a whole the lumbermen are get- 
ting desired results in the matter of shipments. 

The labor shortage continues more or less acute, with no 
relief in sight, and a number of small plants are forced 
temporarily to close down. Many negro laborers are going 
from the mills to the farms. 

Several lumber companies have moved into the new Mer- 
chants’ Building, Shreveport’s second skyscraper and the 
tallest building by two stories in the city, costing around 
$500,000. Following are lumber companies quartered in 
the new building: Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., T. C. Clanton 
Lumber Co., Shreveport Lumber Co., Lodwick Lumber Co., 
8S. H. Bollinger & Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Feb. 25.—What small amount of commercial business there 
was this week was practically obliterated by the press of 
Government orders, which had the right of way on shipping 
instructions from Washington. The embargo was apparently 
as tight as ever, altho the Hog Island market, which for the 
last two weeks has been closed to relieve the embargo, this 
stock being permitted to move via the ports the while, was 
opened up again on Government orders and cars passed thru 
the embargoed points on Government, passes. 

It was expected by the shippers that the press of Govern- 
ment business would in a measure be over by this time, but 
each day sees new kinks added to the situation. Commercial 
orders were tabled in a rush of new Government business 
which passed thru the Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau, 
involving 15,000,000 feet of lumber for the several army 
cantonments. This lumber is to be used largely in building 
hospitals and hay sheds, also at the aviation camps. The 
mills are working away as best they can to get this stock 
out quickly. 

Piling is being cut in large quantities and shipments went 
forth satisfactorily until the last of the week, when the car 
supply frittered out to a large extent, delaying further ship- 
ments until today. The Federal Shipping Board is now plac- 
ing orders for all its requirements thru the emergency bureau 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, thus cutting out 
the wholesalers who have been supplying pilfng and other ship 
timber direct. Ship stock of all kinds is reported to be mov- 
ing freely in spite of the labor shortage at the mills and 
camps. 

Railroad buying was not as active this week as it has 
been, indicating that urgent needs have to a large degree been 
supplied. There is still a demand, however, for sills and 
framing at excellent price offerings. The dimension market 
is holding its own in price and demand, but the car situation 
is bad. The dressed stock market so far as Government busi- 
ness is concerned is good, but many small planing mills that 
have been shut out from their regular markets are in a bad 
way. 

George W. Ward will on March 1 assume his new duties 
as auditor of the Georgia-Flerida Saw Mill Association, in 
accordance with resolutions adopted at a recent meeting of 
the association. Mr. Ward will assist the mills in filing their 
war taxes and install among the mills a system of uniform 
cost keeping which has been so earnestly desired for a long 


time. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 25.—Very satisfactory” is the term used by Beau- 
mont yellow pine and hardwood lumber manufacturers and 
wholesalers in describing the condition of the market the 
last week. The demand for all classes of material has held 
up very well, considering the prolonged winter weather in 
the North, which has entirely checked building operations. 
The demand comes from the northern Texas and Oklahoma 
consuming territory, as far as yard stocks are concerned, 


Railroad inquiries were unusually active during the last 
week, the roads buying all the bridge timbers and track ma- 
Little or no 
Goverrment buying con- 


terial it is possible for manufacturers to ship. 
car material was sold last week. 
tinues very heavy not only in ship building timbers but in 


lumber as well.. Government orders are always given prefer- 


ence and are the first to move from the mills. 


The freight car situation continues to improve on this side 
of the Mississippi River, but practically no lumber is being 
shipped east of the river because of the strict embargo made 
Hardwood 
manufacturers report they have not shipped a ecarload to 
eastern points during the last week, altho yellow pine men 
have been able to deliver a number of orders to points as far 
The embargo situation has been rather 
varied, as far as the yellow pine trade is concerred. Some 
days the “lid” was on tight and other days shipmerts were 
accepted by the. carriers, altho at no time did a shipment go 


necessary by the corgested eastern terminals. 


east as Pittsburgh. 


as far east as the Atlantic seaboard. 


Lumbermen welcomed the general rains thruout Texas the 
last week, for they are usually followed by a brisk demand 
Good 
crop conditions always mean good business for the lumber 


for lumber and a subsequent stiffening of the market. 


manufacturer. 





AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS, 
we have been Manufacturers 
of Pine, Hardwood, Hemlock, 


and Tamarack, and take pride in 
our QUALITY AND SERVICE. 


We Want Your Inquiries. 


Brooks& Ross Lumber Co. 


( Manufacturers) 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 

hite Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business, 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 














The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Aesop was a philosopher, but he 


Resawed F ables never ~ in pte ng 
ness, He never 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH sayings about ss 
R d Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book fea collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “rhe Lumberman Poet.” in fae’, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the geri te 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. ‘ 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


For Eastern Buyers 


When you want Yellow Pine Lumber 
in a hurry, tell us your needs. We 
guarantee prompt shipments by either 
railor water. Daily capacity 100,000 ft. 


Get Our Prices Today. 





SSI ane) Niet aaa 


Lumber for the Yard Trade 


HELEN, FLORIDA 
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Timbers of Quality 
Tip, Butt 

Piling of Any 
without Bark 


Planing Mill Produc’s 
5 of Superior Workma. ship 
or Length 
with or 
You will Buy Genuine 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 
» LA. 











Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 

















Yellow Pine tong Leaf 
Poitevent & Favre co ie! a 

Mandeville. Lumber Co. Pee Piling 
— Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. J 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 

















Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., avons | 
Manufacturers of 


sofSim leat X @llow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Clase, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 














aceice Yellow Pine 


We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd., 791k" 











The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical incpector who knew what he wanted Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
aper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax nas 
10 p: sand when Closed is 44 x8 inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy, ; six copies, $5.50; twelve copies, $10.00. ” 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
















Hardwood mer report prices firm on all classes of mate- 
rial. Yellow pine millmen state that dimensions are slightly 
weaker, but Nos. 1, 2 and 3 boards are decidedly stronger. 
Taking the market as a whole, they say, prices are satisfac- 
tory, and they have no cause for complaint. 

The heavy spring buying predicted some time ago is ex- 
pected to begin within the next two weeks. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb, 25.—-New construction work on the army posts located 
at Camp Logan and at Camp Ellington calling for an expendi- 
ture of $750,000 will be begun immediately, according to a 
report received here last week. This work will be of a 
permanent character, much of the construction to be of con- 
crete. The report from Washington states that the work will 
embrace a chain of twenty-one concrete warehouses and four 
hospitals of double sheeted, paper lined frame construction. 
This practically insures a permanent camp for Houston. The 
report further states that the War Department has under 
consideration plans for the construction of buildings and im- 
provements at Camp Logan which will require an expenditure 
of $2,000,000 or more, 

An appeal for the conservation of property was made by 
fire insurance men and representatives at a meeting held in 
this city Feb, 22 to discuss the elimination of fire hazards and 
urge bettter protection. The meeting was conducted under 
the auspices of the Texas conservation committee of the 
National Council of Defense. One of the most important 
points stressed was the! necessity for owners of large estab- 
lishments providing armed guards, placing wire fences around 
their property, and maintaining flood lights at night to pre- 
vent incendiarism. This was especially urged for cotton 
presses, of which there are many in this section. 

The operating department of the Kirby Lumber Co. will 
be moved from Houston to Silsbee, where the large mill is 
located, according to an announcement just made, the object 
being to have the department in close touch with the mill. 
G. I. Davison, operating manager, and R. E. Brown, as- 
sistant operating manager, will maintain their headquar- 


ters at Silsbee. The change will go into effect on the first 
of the month. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Keb. 26.--Cars loaded with lumber that have been stand 
ing in local railroad yards since around the first of the year 
are now moving forward to their destinations. The em- 
bargo situation seems to have eased up a little during the 
last ten days and cars have been coming a little more 
freely. The weather has been warm and operating condi- 
tions are much better. Common labor is very scarce at some 
points and mills that expect to rush railroad building dur- 
ing suitable weather are having a hard time getting what 
men they need. Men are plentiful around the towns and if 
every man able to work was compelled to work steadily 
there would be no shortage of labor in this section at the 
present time. Number 2 shed and yard stock continues in 
excellent demand and at strong prices. The higher grades 
are not in as much demand as the lower grades, but the 
mills are of the opinion that within a few weeks they will 
be more active, Sill orders that have been held up on ac- 
count of ship stock have been released and car material 
buyers are feeling better over the situation. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Keb, 25.--Conditions in this immediate territory are 
little changed from those reported last week. The rail- 
roads seem to be gradually loosening up the embargoes 
against commercial shipments, and while it is impossible 
to get a definite line on just how much the situation is be- 
ing relieved reports that are coming in indicate that con- 
ditions are being bettered considerably, and shippers look 
forward to the time when they will be able to make ship- 
ments without first asking the railroads whether they can 
accept them. 

There have been a number of northern and eastern buyers 
in this territory during the last week who had considerable 
yard business to place, but the dealers seem loath to book 
any amount of commercial business until the embargoes 
have actually been raised. Inquiries for commercial lumber 
are still coming in freely, as are orders for Government 
lumber, 

Weather conditions are considerably improved and show 
indications of an early spring. 

The labor question is getting rather serious; most of the 
smaller mills operate with considerably reduced crews, and 
a number of mills have closed down on account of lack of 
labor, The smaller mills report that they are experiencing 
considerable trouble in getting their lumber hauled, as a 
large percentage of the teams that formerly have been util- 
ized for hauling lumber are being put on the farms. This 
condition is likely to grow worse from day to day, as it is 
generally predicted that there will be more farming done 
in this vicinity this year than ever before. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb, 26.--W. G. Funck, formerly well known for his con- 
nection with mail order houses offering lumber for sale, 
has been added to the sales force of the Thompson Yards 
(Inc.). For years he was with Gordon, Van Tine & Co. 
at Davenport, Iowa, and later with the Hewitt-Lea-Funck 
Co., of Seattle, which he left two years ago, announcing 
his conviction that the proper way to distribute lumber is 
thru local yards. For some time he has been identified 
with Ye Planry, of Dallas, Tex. 

John Stewart McDonald II, son of John F. McDonald, 
of the John F. McDonald Lumber Co.,, has passed the aviation 
corps tests and has been ordered to take a course in radio’ 
work at Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis. Another local 
lumberman to enter the service is George A. Simons, secre- 
tary of the Henry Simons Lumber Co., a lineyard concern 
with headquarters here, who is working for a commission 
at Camp Johnson, Jacksonville, Fla. 

A. J. Summerville, of the Sol Duc Lumber Co., Seattle, 
was here several days last week interviewing men in the 
trade, and from here went for a similar stay in Chicago. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 26.—DBusiness has picked up slightly in the last week 
and hopes of lumbermen are running strong again for some- 
thing nearer a normal market this spring. It is realized that 
war conditions militate against the usual building activity, 
and that trade is going to be mostly in the country, and a 
great deal will depend there on what labor conditions are. 
Business during the winter was largely confined to the south- 
western States, but retailers in northern States have begun 
their spring shopping now and the volume of new inquiry 
from that source promises a fair business. 

Oil field towns show evidence of rapid growth and home 
building in Wichita, Tulsa, and other centers in the fields is 
expected to be active. Dwellings are a profitable investment 
in the oil towns and there is a real scarcity of houses now. 

While it has been a hard winter for wheat, and crop condi- 


tions are low, there has been very little winter killing. The 
acreage is the largest ever planted, and Kansas alone, if 
conditions continue favorable, will produce at least a $200,- 
000,000 crop. If labor is to be had it is probable also that 
the greatest corn acreage in the history of the Southwest 
will be planted. 

Recent publication of a business change at Chillicothe, Mo., 
has aroused the natural protest of the Saunders-Turner 
Lumber Co., which has absorbed the Chillicothe Lumber Co., 
instead of the reverse being the fact as formerly stated. The 
Saunders-Turner Lumber Co. is very much in evidence as an 
active lumber concern and promises so to continue for many 


naa BALTIMORE, MD. 


Keb. 25.—There is a good prospect that North Carolina 
pine especially will begin to come in again in some quantities 
before long, the receipts putting an end to the shortage which 
has become very acute and reduced some of the consumers, 
among them the box makers, to extraordinary makeshifts. 
The mild weather has so softened the ice in the bay that 
there is a chance again for the smaller lumber laden vessels 
to get thru, and according to reports received here some craft 
have left points in the producing sections with cargoes. 

The steamer Hornet with the first cargo of lumber to get 
into Baltimore for the Government arrived last week from 
a Gulf port with southern pine for account of the Emergency 
Shipping Corporation. The cargo of about 300,000 feet went 
to the Smith Shipbuilding Co., which has a contract to con 
struct several wooden vessels for the Government. 

The American Propeller Manufacturing Co., which turns 
out wooden propellers for airplanes used in the war, has 
obtained a permit for the erection of two buildings needed 
to increase the facilities of the corporation. One of the pro 
jected structures will be 150 by 200 feet, while the other 
will cover an area 18 by 50 feet and will have three stories. 
Work on the two buildings is being pushed as rapidly as 
possible. Their combined cost is estimated at $30,000. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 27.--Stock in yards is becoming alarmingly low; 
many yards have but two or three weeks’ supply of southern 
and western lumbers. JTIlardwood concerns say that only a 
small supply of fancy goods is left in their yards. The new 
demand in the spring may be better or worse than last year 
almost everyone says worse—-but it is believed that unless 
relief is afforded soon the yards will be caught by the com 
ing demand with almost no stock. 

The Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion has reported to the regional director of railroads that 
more than 1,000 cars will be needed immediately to relieve 
the situation in New England, merely for replacement of 
stocks depleted by Government orders and actual Govern- 
ment supplies. The director has promised to do something 
and admits that something has to be done. Secretary Moore 
of the association feels that the situation will surely be 
relieved soon, altho he can not tell how or when. 

The question whether the great need of lumber around 
here at present means much new business is making many 
lumbermen sit up and think. If transportation comes in 
well, one dealer says, he believes that the actual domestic 
market will be supplied quickly. He believes that the ac- 
cumulated demand is large, but that the new demand is 
small, 

The box board market continues very active and more or 
less excited. Prices range widely and there is much con- 
flicting testimony among the trade. One reliable merchant 
reports two recent sales of pine box boards at $88 and $35, 
Boston rate. This of course was for good round edge 1-inch 
material, A mixed lot of pine spruce and fir box boards 
was recently sold here for $29. The prices run between 
S27 and $29 f. o. b. shipping point. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Feb. 25.—-A few balmy days have caused the hopes of the 
lumbermen to rise. The winter has been a difficult one for the 
logging operations, the frequency of the severe snow storms 
interfering with the delivery of the logs to the landings. 
Work at the mills continues uninterruptedly, in spite of the 
handicap of getting logs to the mill by rail, the car shortage 
causing delay in this regard also. The local box factories, 
shingle mills and cedar concerns are likewise busy, expecting 
a rush of business with the lifting of the embargo. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb, 25.—The kinks in the embargo situation have not yet 
been straightened out, but the lumbermen in this territory 
have not yet abandoned hope. They learn that Pittsburgh, 
certain New Jersey points and other points in eastern terri- 
tory have been freed of embargoes, But it appears that the 
north-and-south lines—notably the Illinois Central—-still de- 
cline to accept shipments from mills on their own Jing, or con- 
necting lines at this end, for delivery to the points reported 
open, via their ecast-and-west connections. This leaves the 
southern shippers little if any better off than they were be- 
fore, while they are being urged by customers at the con- 
structively “open” points to forward shipments at once, Ef 
forts are making to “loosen up” the north-and-south lines. 

Special Examiner C. F. Spethman, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, opened a hearing at the St. Charles Hotel 
today of the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau’s complaint 
against the Kansas City Southern and other lines entering 
Texas, based on the allegation that rates from New Orleans 
to Texas points, on box lumber, headings and similar mate- 
rial are “unreasonable and unduly preferential.’ The rates 
under attack, in addition to those of the Kansas City South- 
ern, are those to points on the Texas & New Orleans, between 
Sabine and Echo, and on the Texarkana & Fort Smith, be- 
tween Ruliff and Port Arthur. 

The resignation of Frank J. Sullivan, of Laurel, from the 
district exemption board for southern Mississippi was ap- 
proved and accepted last week by the adjutant-general of 
Mississippi. Mr. Sullivan is land and timber agent for East- 
man, Gardiner & Co., and has spent much of his time at 
Vicksburg, serving as member of the district exemption 
board, ever since its organization. Phil S. Gardiner, of the 
same company, spent several months in France, looking after 
Y. M. C. A. work at the Government’s request, while Frank 
G. Wisner, another member of the same organization, was for 
a long while in service with the lumber committee at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Gardiner, by the way, has lately returned from 
France and last Sunday, at the Laurel Y. M. C. A. building 
delivered a talk on war work abroad before a meeting of 
Laurel citizens. 

Secretary George FE. Watson and Advertising Manager 
C. E. Reynaud of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation are in Jacksonville, Fla., today, the former to attend 
to association business matters and the latter in charge of 
the association’s exhibit at the Florida State Fair. ‘Traffic 
Manager FE. W. McKay, of the same association, went to At- 
lanta last Saturday to confer with railway officals regarding 
the transportation situation. 
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Secretary-Manager Rhodes of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion expects to leave Tuesday night for Orange, Tex., to wit- 
ness the launching of the 5,000-ton wooden ship building on 
the ways of the National Shipbuilding Co. With Mr. Rhodes 
will go W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, F. L. Sanford, of Zona, 
F. W. Stevens, of Bagdad, Fla., F. W. Salmen, of New Or- 
leans, H. B. Grissom, of the association’s advertising depart- 
ment and others. 

Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore, of the Pine association, 
returned last Wednesday from Washington, where he helped 
to. prepare the brief portraying the work of the southern pine 
manufacturers in connection with the wooden ship program, 
for submission to the Senate committee. Mr. Moore is com- 
pleting details of that work this week to be forwarded to 
Washington. 

J. O. Heyworth, director of the wooden ship division of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, was tendered a breakfast at 
the Grunewald Hotel last Thursday morning. After address- 
ing the Southern Pine Association annual last Tuesday, Mr. 
Heyworth proceeded to Orange and Beaumont, Tex., to inspect 
the ship yards there, returning Wednesday night to New Or- 
leans. Thursday afternoon he left again to visit the ship 
yards at Moss Point, Pascagoula and Mobile. The breakfast 
Thursday morning was given in his honor by Fred W. Salmen, 
president of the Slidell Shipbuilding Co. Other guests were 
Mayor Behrman, W. H. Sullivan, V. W. Stevens, F. lL. San- 
ford, Crawford H. Ellis, John E. Bouden, J. E. Rhodes, W. J. 
Haynen, Wood Beal, and members of the Government service. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Feb. 25.—Rain interfered last week with the progress of 
the development at Chickasaw, but the delay will not retard 
the forward movement to any great extent. 

Another subsidiary company has been organized in con- 
nection with this development by the United States Steel 
Corporation, known as the Chickasaw Utilities Co. It has 
already begun construction of a light and power plant, a gas 
plant and a street railway, the last to connect with the Mo- 
bile system at Prichard, a suburb three or four miles north 
of Mobile. Houses for the white and colored laborers are 
going up as rapidly as workmen can build them and daily 
the place is taking on more of the aspect of a small modern 
city. Many of the present buildings are only temporary and 
will be replaced later by finer and more substantial struc 
tures. Lumber from the Mobile district is being shipped in 
daily to meet the requirements for building and other con- 
struction work. 

The embargo and lack of cars continue to hamper the free 
movement of lumber from this district ; but occasionally there 
are shipments made. The yards of the Jacobi Lumber Co, at 
Molino, Fla., have recently taken on new life and a large 
force of men is busy at work loading cars with lumber for 
shipment north. For the last three months the scarcity of 
cars has tied up the shipping department of this concern, as 
well as others, until there have been accumulated on the 
yards something like 5,000,000 feet of lumber, while there are 
over 2,000,000 feet of logs in the water waiting for the 
Saws. 

Many logs, both pine and hardwood, are now reaching the 
markets because recent rains have made the streams of good 
logging capacity. It is reported that there are more logs 
coming down the Escambia River than ever before, and not 
even in the palmy logging days has the river been as full of 
logs as it is now. 

The manufacture and shipment of knockdown houses con- 
tinues here with steady progress, but there is very little de- 
tailed information on the subject, owing to the importance 
of the movement to the Allies. Much lumber is being con- 
sumed in this work. ; 

Ship building here is being hurried with all possible speed 
and good progress is reported by the several yards under 
contract to build ships for the Government, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb, 25.—The optimism of the local lumbermen for the last 
week or two seems to be justified in some measure at least, 
for altho there have been few shipments announcement has 
been made that the terminals are clearing and that there is 
a prospect of normal shipping conditions before long. One 
good indication is the comparative ease with which old per- 
mits can be revived and used, which could not have been 
done at all a few weeks ago. 
specified points have already been lifted, as have also some 
against certain plants. Shipments for Government work are 
coming thru much quicker than they did and cars that do 
come thru are able to get into the unloading place and get 
freed in much less time. There is a strong demand for lum- 
ber of all kinds and all the shipments that can be made this 
spring will be absorbed without much effect on the visible 
supply because it is so far behind, and the prospect is that 
prices will remain high for a long time. A few more days 
of good weather will clear the ice out of the river and then 
there may be a little relief from barge shipments. 

Stocks in the yards did not go down so fast for a few weeks 
on account of bad hauling, but with the streets again clear 
and working conditions better, they are again on the rapid 
decrease, White pine and cypress stocks are far behind 
and North Carolina box and roofers are almost out. All the 
hardwoods are low in most of the yards, and the supply in 
the hands of the larger consumers is lower than it has been 
for many years. The demand for lumber from general sources 
will be large this spring, for most lines of trade will be 
active judging by the orders booked by manufacturers, which 
they report above normal. 

David Baird, noted lumberman, of Camden, N. J., financier, 
and political power in the Republican ranks, has been ap- 
pointed to the United States Senate for the unexpired term of 
the late Senator William Hughes. Mr. Baird will be 79 on 
his next birthday, but he does not look it, and no one has 
ever seen any sign of advancing age in this man who is still 
A strong power in his State. 


NEW YORK 


Feb, 26.—Opinion on the outlook the last week has cen- 
tered largely on the lumber improvement reported in the 
transportation situation especially on southern pine thru 
the Norfolk gateway. More invoices were received last week 
than for a long while and the wholesale trade especially is 
more hopeful than for several weeks. The dull building sit- 
uation offers little hope for an improvement in the usual 
Sources of buying and for that reason less interest is mani- 
fested in the spring opening than heretofore. While some 
orders are bound to come from building sources as a result 
of milder weather, the general trend toward building restric- 
tion will, it is believed, continue for a couple of months at 
least. On the other hand Government inquiries and orders 
continue to be abundantly received and those in position to 
make prompt shipment are getting more than enough busi- 
hess to offset that lost thru building inactivity. 
era tolesalers with mill connections in Canada were consid- 
1 ty upset during the week in connection with the Presi- 
“ent’s proclamation requiring licenses on all goods exported 
4nd imported which at the time included lumber imported 


Certain local embargoes on - 


from Canada. Hundreds of cars were on the way and Ameri- 
can railroads refused to accept them at the border so that 
considerable confusion resulted. The opinion was immediately 
expressed in the local trade that the President's proclamation 
was intended to cover only vessel shipments and inasmuch as 
lumber was urgently required on so many Government con- 
tracts and for other important purposes it was felt that it 
would be unjust to the trade to prohibit the importation of 
lumber from Canada. 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association ap- 
plied to the War Trade Board, 45 Broadway, for a ruling 
and received the following from James H. Dorman of the 
Bureau of Imports: ‘I have to advise that a general blanket 
license has been issued permitting the importation from 
Canada without individual license of all commodities not 
mentioned in the President’s proclamation of Nov. 28, 1917. 
Lumber was not included in that proclamation, It will not 
be necessary therefore, for importers to apply for import 
license from Canada for any article except those mentioned 
in the first import proclamation. In so far as this office 
has been advised, no restriction has been placed upon the 
importation of lumber from Canada.” This news was im- 
mediately communicated to the members and the result has 
been that shipments delayed in transit were promptly gotten 


under way. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 26.—Relief in the railroad situation has been spasmodic 
and uncertain so far as the lumber trade of Pittsburgh is 
concerned, The moderating weather has cleared away ice and 
snow, uncovered scores of snow buried cars of lumber, as well 
as thousands of cars and has resulted in the cleaning up of 
considerable delayed stock, but it failed to bring in shipments 
from the South nor from hardwood territory. The mills 
located along the Pennsylvania and its connecting railroads 
are apparently suffering the worst of all. This situation, 
however, is not confined to the lumbermen. It is the same 
with coal and coke and the iron and steel industries, The 
reports for the last week indicated that the Baltimore & 
Ohio lines were much improved, and as high as a 40 percent 
car supply was reported at the mills during the last week, 

New building operations for this spring in Pittsburgh are 
being considered by many large industries. The demand for 
housing is at length forcing itself more definitely upon the 
active heads of steel concerns. The decision of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. to push its housing plans at Clairton has been fol 
lowed by similar reports from other companies. Individual 
building in Pittsburgh and vicinity has not yet taken form, 
but inquiries show that attention is being given to it through 
bids asked for materials, while reports from financial circles 
indicate a renewed activity in mortgage money for purchase 
and building operations in Pittsburgh. 

Coal mining companies have been ordering more freely for 
mine material during the last week. There is a general 
cleaning up of delayed work at mines, preparatory to the 
spring rush season. Priority goes with all coal mine orders 
for lumber and the trade is being cared for in good shape, 
tho some of the Pittsburgh Trade complain that priority or- 
ders in some instances are proving to be a delusion and a 
snare, for they fail to get cars, and without cars priority 
shipping is not of much account. Southern pine mills are 
sending word to the Pittsburgh dealers that shipments have 
been impossible for some weeks. and accumulated stocks are 
so large that mills will be unable to continue operating unless 
relief comes within the new week or two. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb. 23.—Owing to a car shortage, the most acute yet 
experienced in eastern Oregon, four lumber mills at Baker, 
Ore., were forced to stop work today. The plants closed 
are those of the Baker White Pine Co., the Oregon Lumber 
Co., the W. H. Eecles Co., and the Stoddard Co., which 
together employ about 300 men. Managers of the companies 
say that for the last six days they have received no cars. 
Complaint has been made to the Oregon Public Service Com 
mission and the managers appeared before the commission 
at a meeting held today at Portland, making the charge that 
discrimination is shown against Baker in the distribution 
of cars, ' 

The mild winter here has considerably hampered the log 
ging industry in the Colville Country, 80 miles north of 
Spokane, according to Judge W. H. Jackson, who was a 
visitor in Spokane this week. “A greater than usual sup 
ply of timber products had been stored during the summer,” 
he states, “waiting for snow to get it to market. The ab- 
sence of snow has been expensive to ranchers as it costs 
50 percent more to get the timber out by wagon than by 
sled. The pole and tie men have done a thriving business 
and the general condition of the section is prosperous.” 

Secretary A. W. Cooper of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association plans for the transfer of the general office 
of the association to Portland, Oregon, about April 1. 

A. W. Laird, president of the Potlatch Lumber Co., met 
with a severe accident today when he fell from a 12-foot 
runway, suffering a compound fracture of the leg. The 
break was just above the knee and may prove to have in- 
jured the knee cap, The accident occurred at the Potlatch 
Mill at Potlatch, Ida. 

EK. WH. Van Ostrand, president of the Craig Mountain 
Lumber Co., of Winchester, Ida., is in a hospital in this city 
recovering from a throat operation. 

W. M. Leuthold, of the Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, 
Wash., left Spokane tonight with his family for a_ six 
weeks’ visit to southern California. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb, 23.—Payments into the First Aid Fund from its 
beginning last July until March 1 will show a reserve of 
$210,000 and will render payment for the next four months 
unnecessary. Notice to this effect was issued by the chair- 
man of the Medical Aid Commission. ‘This will not affect 
employers who have contracted to have their men cared 
for. The commission estimated that direct medical aid can 
be administered at a cost of $15,000 monthly. ‘This sus- 
pension of payments does not apply to premiums due for 
the accident funds under the industrial insurance law. 

Edward T. Buxton, of St. Paul, an officer of the Red 
Cliff Land & Lumber Co., which has extensive timber hold. 
ings in British Columbia, was a Seattle visitor this week. 

The Schwager-Nettleton Mills have received an official 
telegram saying that Robert Warren, former bookkeeper 
for the company, who was reported lost on the Tuscania, 
had been saved. 

I. W. W. agitators have been routed out of several log- 
ging camps in Pacific and Grays Harbor counties, and their 
secretary of the lumber workers’ local was arrested in Seattle 
this week. 

A score of young men, recruited in the middle West for 
work in the logging camps of western Washington, arrived 
here this week. The men will do their bit by helping get out 
airplane spruce and lumber. 

The February meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
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Uniform Quality, Millwork and Grades are 


Guaranteed you in 


pressed CYPRESS 


Write for Prices and Information. 


Black River Cypress Co. 
GABLE, S. C. 


tat Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 
Flooring, a 
Ceiling, Lath, mestic 
Car Material, and Export 


Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 


Graves Brothers Co., fronibA: 
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Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 
Caryville, Florida 


FOX HENDERSON, 
President 


G. 0. WAITS, 
Vice-Pres, & Gen. Mar. 

















Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER, 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
New York Office—280 Madison Ave. 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN, - - - FLORIDA 











We Furnish Everything in 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


” Gulf Red Cypress 


oy he Our wood is more even in color and texture 


Cypress District and runs uniform in quality, millwork and grades. 
urton- Swartz 
co — Som 
Perry, Fix. 


Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Feet. 
Correspondence Solicited. 











com Plenty of Cars—Always Plenty of Stock | 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 
High Grade, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
Gulf Pine Company, °°: 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “Syonn the cou of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 an 1 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


(Shipping Point Gulf Pine) 
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"Texas Hardwoods 


Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, and for variety of woods 
Gum, : 

Magnolia, it would be hard to equal 
a that found in our timber 

ickory, : 

Yellow Pine. holdings. If you’re look- 
Taster tp ing for big value get in 
to 49’ long. touch with us today. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT 
TEXAS 


A.0. DAVIS, Mer. 
q Hardwood Dept. 


ROBT. CHISOLM, G.S.A. 
Yellow Pine Dept. 














MISSISSIPPI 





Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 








ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 












S. M. Shrader. 
. J. Shrader, Jr. 


Manufacturers 
of 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 








Hardwood 


Lumber 


POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 


Baldwin 
Lumber Co. | 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 








L.N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. ‘oss Point, Miss. 
EXPORTERS OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Dally Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet, Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
3 owison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, “Dantzter’', Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PL ANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Caz acity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on 1. C., ¥. &M. V.,N, O. &G.N.,G. & 8. f. and A. & V. Railroads 











We Want to Move Quick 


2 to 4 cars each 4 4 Ist and 2nd Plain Red and White Oak. 

2 to 4 cars each 4-4 No. | Com. Pl ain Red and White Oak. 

2 to 4 cars each 4-4 No. 2 Com. P! ain Red and White Oak. 
Nice Dry Stock—Good Wid ths and Lengths. 


MERL LUMBER COMPANY, - Meridian, Miss. 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








T. L. Smith, sales manager of the Natalbany Lumber Co., 
Hammond, La., was a local lumber trade visitor late in the 
week, 

L. M. Borgess, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., spent part of the week calling on the Chicago 
trade. 

H. A. Sellen, vice president and general manager of the 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., is away on a two weeks’ business 
trip to New England and eastern points. 


F. B. Robertson, of the Ferguson & Palmer Lumber Co., 
and T. E. Jones, of the F. T. Dooley Lumber Co., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., were in Chicago during the early part of the 
week. , 

John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman of the 
trade extension committee of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was in Chicago Tuesday conferring with 
Acting Secretary Lind. 


Among the visitors late last week were R. H. Kay of Smith, 
Fasset & Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., and Walter N. Kelley 
of the Walter N. Kelley Co., Detroit, Mich. Both reported 
trade fairly good but not normal. 


8S. O. Knudson, president of the Knudson & Mercer Lumber 
Co., is in the South on a business trip. H. C. Beelman, secre- 
tary of the company, and Mrs, Beelman returned this week 
from a delightful trip to Florida points and Cuba. 


Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., and Charles A. Thomp- 
son, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., are among Chicago lum- 
bermen who are now in sunny California, spending most of 
their time golfing on the famous links of Los Angeles and 
Pasadena. 


George E. Foster, of Mellen, Wis., president of the Foster- 
Latimer Lumber Co. and vice president of the Langlade Lum- 
ber Co., of Wausau, Wis., and M. J. Quinlan, of the Me- 
nominee Bay Shore Lumber Co., Soperton, Wis., were in Chi- 
cago Thursday. 

W. 8. Nurenburg, representative in Chicago territory for 
the Wheeler, Osgood Co., of Tacoma, Wash., attended the 
annual meeting of the Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association held on Wednesday and Thursday of this week 
at Waterloo, Iowa. 


J. H. O’Melia, of Rhinelander, Wis., president of the J. H. 
O’Melia Lumber Co. ; BE. E. Heineman, of Merrill, sales man- 
ager of the Heineman Lumber Co., and M. F. Coe, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., of the Forster Lumber Co., were among the 
northern lumbermen in Chicago during the week. 


Harry Christensen, of the General Lumber Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Clarence M. Christensen, general manager of the 
Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co., of Phelps, Wis., and their wives 
were in Chicago Wednesday. Clarence and his wife were on 
their way south to spend a month at New Orleans and other 
points. 


George N. Harder, of the Rib Lake Lumber Co., Rib Lake, 
Wis., recently elected president of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, was in Chicago Thursday. J. J. Lingle, 
president of the Westboro Lumber Co., Westboro, Wis., former 
association president, and Mrs. Lingle were also in Chicago 
part of the week. 


J. P. Bushong, of the Northwestern Cooperage, & Lumber 
Co., Gladstone, Mich., Mrs. Bushong and their little daugh- 
ter were in Chicago early in the week on their way home from 
a month spent on the Pacific coast, mostly in California. An- 
other Gladstone visitor during the week was C. A. Clark, 
manager of the C. W. Davis Lumber Co. 


William M. Argall, of Ishpeming, Mich., a well known mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, visited 
Chicago last week following the close of the retailers’ annual 
at Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Argall is local manager of the Con- 
solidated Fuel & Lumber Co. at Ishpeming and one of the 
“ive wire” dealers of the Upper Peninsula. 


J. H. Lane, manager of the New York office of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co.; William C. Reid, president of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, and J. 8S. Davis, manager of 
Cross, Austin & Ireland, the large retail yardmen of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., were in Chicago Tuesday en route home from a trip 
to southern mills. Mr. Lane had been at some of the Long- 
Bell mills and the other gentlemen had visited them and 
several other pine mills in the South. 


Nilf Gregertsen and L. P. Ryan, of Gregertsen Bros., were 
in Peoria this week, following the sudden death of Arthur 
Gregertsen, who with headquarters in that city represented 
the company in northern I}linois. Following the funeral on 
Wednesday Mr. Ryan returned, but Mr. Gregertsen remained 
longer. ‘The many friends of Arthur Gregertsen, whore was 
widely known among lumbermen especially in Illinois, will 
regret to learn of his untimely death, 


A. J. Somerville, of the Sol Due Lumber Co., of Bellingham, 
Wash., wag in Chicago last Saturday conferring with A. J. 
Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., which represents 
his concern in this territory. Speaking of conditions in the 
West, Mr. Somerville said it was becoming more difficult 
every day to ship lumber out of the producing territory, cars 
being very scarce and prices never stronger. He went from 
here to St. Louis, Mo., and expected to visit other points 
before returning home. 


C. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester Co. and 
member of the Lumber Committee of the Council of National 
Defense, expected to leave Friday for a brief business trip 
to California and on his return to go to Washington to re- 
sume his work there. In speaking of the spring outlook for 
lumber Mr. Worcester said that there should be little need 
for worry as there will be a demand for as much lumber 
as can be produced, and even tho it does not go into normal 
usages the lumber will be required for one purpose or another. 
The. lack of cars will remain the chief worry of the lumber- 
men, he thought, instead of any slackening in the demand 
for lumber. 


T. F. Terzia, manager of the O. S. Hawes Lumber Co., of 
Monroe, La., has written the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN that he 
had received a cablegram from his brothers, Fensky C. and 
Leo F, Terzia, who were on the T'uscania and among the sur- 
vivors, that they had arrived safely in France. Both were mem- 
bers of the Sixth Battalion, Twentieth Engineers (forest), 
and when the Tuscania went down after being attacked by a 
German “U” boat were separated. One of the brothers landed 
safely in Scotland and the other in Ireland, and they met 
again in France. They reported being well but that they had 
lost all their personal belongings in the ship disaster. Fensky 
was formerly assistant manager of the O. S. Hawes Lumber 
Co., and Leo was assistant sales manager of the Fordyce Lum- 
ber Co., of Fordyce, Ark. Both being experienced sawmill 
men joined the forestry regiment! 


N. H. Parsons, of the Parsons Lumber Co., Rockford, I11., 
and H. H. Corwin, of the H. H. Corwin Lumber Co., Jackson, 
Mich., were in Chicago Thursday attending a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co, 
Manager J. 8S. Kemper of the company sent out this week a 
statement to its policy holders covering some of the salient 
work of the organization, at the same time submitting to them 
their premium refund checks. A number of things were cited 
to show how costs are affected in casualty insurance, due in 
a large measure to the war. Costs of medicines, bandages and 
other supplies have increased tremendously, and many experi- 
enced medical and surgical men have gone to war, and 
inexperience never operates to reduce the cost. The labor 
situation has had a far reaching effect on casualty insurance, 
the ranks of able men being filled with less experienced, and 
the man lacking experience in the trades is more likely to be 
injured than his well informed fellows. 





BOOSTS WAR RECREATION WORK 


“It is when the soldier or sailor boy is away from. camp 
and at the nearest city on furlough that the time of danger 
in his life has arrived. He is then free from discipline, has 
a little money in his pocket, and, being lonesome, will make 
friends with almost any one. It is at that moment in the 
soldier or sailor boy’s life that we want to he ready to step 
in and help him.” So spoke Clarence 8S. Pellet, of the Chicago 
War Recreation Board, who addressed the members of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago on Thursday. 

All the members of the association had been invited. to 
be present at the luncheon by members of the war board of 
the organization in order that they might have explained 
to them just what the war recreation board is trying to do 
to help the boys who are doing their bit “dying for you and 
me,” as the speaker put it, and he outlined the entire plan 
of the board which is collecting a fund of $500,000 in Illinois, 
$400,000 of which is to come from Chicago. The sum of 
$2,500 is the quota of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago, and much of it is already raised. President A, C, 
Quixley of the association yielded the chair to C. B. Flinn, 
chairman of the association war board, who presided. 

The chief plan of the war recreation board is to provide 
clubs in the large cities and cities nearby training camps 
where the boys can congregate and have the same club 
facilities for themselves, mothers, sisters or sweethearts as 





Cc. B. FLINN, OF CHICAGO; 
Chairman of the War Board of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago 


are found in club life, the aim being to make homelike places 
for the soldiers and sailors while they are on furlough. 
The work in no way conflicts with the activities of the 
Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus or other like asso- 
ciations. H. H. Hettler, of the Hl. H. Hettler Lumber Co., 
and C. A. Marsh, of Marsh & Truman, also spoke, praising 
the work. 

Before the addresses were made a resolution was passed 
leaving to the board of directors the matter of admitting 
retired lumbermen to membership. 





~- 


A CLOSE OBSERVER FROM THE SOUTH 


Harry E. Graham, of the Hammond Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of 
Hammond, La., was in Chicago part of the week and met sev- 
eral in the local trade. He had been at Louisville and other 
points before coming to Chicago. Speaking of conditions in 
the South, he said that the demand for lumber was good, and 
that while the car shortage in general had been serious, his 
company’s mill had been rather fortunate in being located on 
the main line of the Illinois Central Railroad, the chief diffi- 
culty being to get cars for points off the Illinois Central, as 
that line would not permit its cars to leave division points. 
The company, which specializes in longleaf timbers and piling, 
has a good demand for both but what car trouble it has 
is mostly scarcity of flat cars for piling shipment. The 
demand is now apparently weakest for the upper grades of 
pine, but prices remain strong on everything. Mr. Graham 
had a lot of interesting things ‘to relate about ship building 
in the South and said more is being done in that direction 
that the public, lumber or otherwise, realizes. ‘One of the 
ship building plants is located only twenty miles from Ham- 
mond and six wooden ships are now being constructed there, 
and plans are under way for the construction of six steel 
ships. Only a few days ago a ship sailed from, New Orleans 
that construction experts say is immune from damage in 
any “U” boat attack, or any damage sufficient to sink it, and 
its success is being watched keenly because many other boats 
may be patterned after it. Lumbermen everywhere iD the 
South are enthusiastic over what ‘they are being able to do 
in supplying needed material for boat construction. 


aa ae 


EXTENSION OF CANTONMENTS 


That the war department does not Believe that some of the 
present cantonments are large enough to care for the large 
number of young men necessary to be trained as soldiers in 
doing our part in making the world safe for democracy is 
indicated in an extension program already, under way at Camp 
Grant, Rockford, Ill., and schéduled to start soon at Camp 
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Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. Erection of many new buildings 
at Camp Grant is already under way and it is estimated that 
15,000,000. feet of lumber will be necessary. Approximately 
40,000,000 feet was used in constructing the buildings that 
have been completed, so it can be seen that the extensions will 
be on a rather extensive scale. One report has it that the 
capacity of Camp Custer will be doubled and that work on the 
extension will start March 15. As approximately the same 
amount of lumber was used at Camp Custer as at Camp Grant 
the volume needed for extension program will be large. Most 
of the lumber needed will come from mills in Wisconsin and 
Michigan, as in the original construction work, 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING IN CHICAGO 


Local lumbermen who formerly had a keenness of eye for 
prospective house and apartment building now watch the in- 
dustrial building market more than they ever did, on account 
of the slackness in other kinds of operations, so consequently 
when a new industrial plant is announced it has more than 
a matter for passing interest. Chicago this spring will likely 
witness the erection of more factory and warehouse structures 
than in many seasons, and several have already been an- 
nounced. A new one this week is that of the Ig Electric 
Ventilating Co., which will erect a group of buildings in the 
Elston Avenue Manufacturing district to cost $600,000. The 
improvements to be erected will be in four-story units of 300 
by 60 feet, connected by passageways and 80-foot light courts. 





NEED OF NEW RAIL EQUIPMENT 


There is much concern locally as well as among lumbermen 
everywhere over the question of whether the Government thru 
its control of the railroads will proceed with the building 
of many new freight cars or will permit the railroads to build 
new cars, or will not go ahead with any rehabilitation plan at 
all. Many lumbermen who make it a specialty to sell rail- 
road material have been straining in every possible way to 
learn what the Government program is likely to be, without 
ayail, and as a result any information is simply based on re- 
ports. The one rumor that looks the more probable and au- 
thentic is that nothing definite will be done until a stand- 
ardized freight car is decided upon. Once the car design is 
worked out the Government will likely go ahead and place 
bulk orders for probably 100,000 new freight cars, or will 
divide the quota among the different rail lines and permit each 
railroad to build its own cars. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul is not only building 1,000 new cars now but has 
asked permission from the Government to construct 8,000 
more. It is the consensus among lumbermen that no matter 
how many efficiency schemes are worked out to get more 
service out of the different railroads no great relief for the 
ear shortage will come until a large number of new cars are 
built. As one lumberman tersely put it: “You can’t dis- 
tribute a car that doesn’t exist.”’” What is true of the need 
of new freight cars is also true of new locomotivés, and it 
is not without the range of possibility that shortly the Gov- 
ernment will decide upon an extensive car and locomotive 
building program. Statistics show that the total number of 
freight cars ordered from all sources in 1917 reached 64,608 
cars, which was about 62 percent of the average car building 
over a 12-year period, and the country demands more cars 
each year. 





DISCONTINUES WAR SERVICE BUREAU 

On his return to Chicago this week F. F. Fish, secretary 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, announced 
that the War Service Bureau which the association had opened 
in Washington, D. C., on Jan. 1 had been discontinued fol- 
owing conferences with those in charge of the offices of the 
Director of Lumber of the Council of National Defense. 
The conferences concluded that the quantity of hardwood 
lumber needed by the United States Government did not 
warrant the maintenance of hardwood emergency bureaus in 
Washington. It was further agreed that an emergency of 
sufficiently serious nature to warrant maintaining Washing- 
ton offices is not likely to arise and that it was entirely satis 
factory to the Director of Lumber that the War Service 
Bureau of the association and similar hardwood bureaus 
close their Washington headquarters. 

Information concerning hardwood stocks and other data 
desired by the Director of Lumber will hereafter be supplied 
from the headquarters of the associations. The decision 
refers particularly to the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States and the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Secretary Fish says that the work carried on by the 
association bureau in Washington will be conducted from the 
Chicago office and members had been so notified. Inquiries 
as soon as received will be placed in the hands of members 
requesting them to quote direct, either to the Director of 
Lumber or to the Governmental department requiring the 
lumber, and the association will try in all instances to 
furnish accurate information and positive instruction to 
members to enable them to place quotations promptly and 
with the proper departments. The new plan will serve the 
Government as efficiently, in the opinion of Secretary Fish, 
and result in economy of time and expense. 





INSPECTION OF WAR MATERIALS 


Chicago’s growth as a manufacturing center for war mate- 
rial has resulted in the establishment here of an extensive 
inspection service as a branch of the work of the Signal 
Corps department. ‘The offices are in the Consumers’ Build- 
ing and already approximately 150 inspectors are at the task 
of inspecting everything from copper wire to airplane pro- 
pellers. The work of the staff is to inspect materials and fin- 
ished products not only in Chicago but in a wide territory 
over which Chicago is the headquarters, The inspection work 
of the Woods’ Division concerns chiefly airplane lumber and 
veneers and the finished propellors and other parts that are 
manufactured in the territory. Those in charge say that the 
department lacks efficient veneer and kiln dry men capable 
in inspecting veneers and kiln dried lumber or experts in the 
matter of dry kilns, 


PLANS FOR FARM STRUCTURES 


More and more the Government thru directly helping the 
farmer is indirectly helping the retail lumber dealer. Several 
State departments of agriculture have for many months been 
Providing the farmer with building plans and bills of mate- 
rial, but now such a service is being extended the farmer by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. The plan work 
is carried on by the Department of Public Roads and Rural 
Engineering and is directly in charge of E. B. McCormick, of 
the division of rural engineering. Mr. McCormick is a former 
President of the American Agricultural Engineers’ Society and 
until a few months ago was connected with the University of 
Kansas at Manhattan. Farmers by applying to the depart- 
ment may now obtain plans and bills of material for farm 

ouses, general purpose barns, horse barns, sheep barns, 
Cattle sheds, milk houses, hog houses, storage cellars, hay 
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sheds, corn cribs, implement sheds as well as the proper kind 
of horse stalls. 

Retailers in every community would do well to call atten- 
tion of farmer customers to this governmental service and 
urge them to ask for it. After the plans are obtained farmers 
would be in more of a mood for going on with their pros- 
pective building and then the retailer could ‘cash in” on sell- 
ing the material necessary. 


Oo 


GROWING IMPORTANCE OF PANAMA WOODS 


A. S. Bibbins, an expert on Panama woods, who has made 
Chicago his headquarters during recent months, returned to 
Chicago a few days ago from a two months’ trip to Panama, 
where he has the timber rights on 40,000 acres on the 
Bayno River, 40 miles east of Panama City. Mr. Bibbins 
is chiefly interested in the exploitation of quipo, a Panama 
softwood that is one of the lightest woods known and is sev- 
eral times lighter in weight than basswood. The accompany- 
ing illustrations show how large the quipo tree grows, how 
it is chopped and taken out of the Panama forests. The 
woodsmen employed are mostly Panamaians or Jamaicans. 
Quipo grows from 75 to 100 feet in height and from 3 to 
8 feet in diameter, and as the Government is now giving 
assistance in the promotion of the use of Panama woods, 
which have striking adaptabilities over woods in the United 
States, much more is likely to be heard about quipo in the 
future, says Mr. Bibbins, than in the past. 

As a frequent visitor to the Panama country, Mr. Bibbins 
says that rapid changes are going on all the time, and im- 
provement in many ways, under Uncle Sam’s able direction, 
is gradual and permanent. The Government has built a 
sawmill in Panama and considerable timber is being gotten 
out for it, being largely used in the construction of the 
Government railway in Alaska. It is likely that as the 
months pass Panama woods will play a prominent part in 








THE QUIPO, A PANAMA SOFT WOOD, AND HOW IT IS 
LOGGED 


different war uses, in his opinion. Mr. Bibbins found that 
many Americans who have been in Government service in 
Panama are resigning and returning to enlist in the war. 
He had shipped back to this country considerable quipo for 
test purposes and he expects to return to Panama as soon 
as the tests are made, 


RETURNS FROM WESTERN TRIP 


That shingle manufacturers are taking to heart some of the 
criticisms offered from many quarters in recent months and 
that it will not be long until they will be producing a wooden 
shingle that will withstand argument against it is the opinion 
of H. R. Isherwood, of the trade extension department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who is just 
back from an extensive west Coast and Inland Empire trip. 
Mr. Isherwood pronounces the trip one of the most educa- 
tional he has ever taken, as he not only attended several meet- 
ings and conferences but visited many lumber and shingle 
mills. His address before the Red Cedar Shingle Congress 
held at Seattle, Wash., Jan. 16 and 17, stirred up considerable 
criticism, as Mr. Isherwood spoke in plain language about 
some of the shortcomings of the shingle makers as viewed by 
the retail lumber dealer. He is well qualified to speak from 
that viewpoint because he was for many years a well known 
retailer at Sawyer, Wis., before joining the service staff of the 
National and was considered one of the most aggressive and 
best business builders among the retailers of the Badger State. 

One of the conditions in the shingle trade that he spoke 
against at the congress is the transit car evil, saying that it 
is unfair to the dealer as in many instances transit cars are 
sold one day to retailers at “such and such a price” and a 
day or so later competitors in the same town could buy them 
at 25 cents less, and that the retailers desire a more stable 
market which would result should the transit car be banned. 
The congress before its close passed a resolution against the 
transit car practice. He told the shingle men that in carry- 
ing on an advertising campaign they should not knock the 
substitute roofings, but instead boost their own product more 
and back up that product with a shingle so manufactured that 
it could withstand criticism. In the opinion of Mr. Isher- 
wood the manufacturer of shingles has not made it a prac- 
tice to visit occasionally the retail territories and learn first 
hand from the retailers just what kind of a wooden shingle 
they can afford to offer in competition against substitute roof- 
ings, and if they ‘‘mixed’” more with the retailer everybody 
concerned would be greatly benefited. Too many shingles are 
sold on a price basis instead of a quality basis, and not only 
must the proper kind of shingle be manufactured but shingles 
should never be put on a roof unless a proper shingle nail is 
used, In this connection, Mr. Isherwood has a novel mer- 
chandising idea that should work out satisfactorily with the 
shingle manufacturer, should it ever be tried. It is that 
enough shingle nails for every bundle should be sold with it 
and included in the price, and in that way every shingle put 
on a roof would be laid with a guaranty that the right kind 
of nail was used. It is also his opinion that shingles instead 
of being sold at so much per thousand should be sold on a 
basis as being enough roof covering for a 10-foot square, and 





priced in that way. Then the retailers could tell the cus- 
tomer exactly what it would cost him to cover any sized roof 
instead of estimating in guess-work fashion as is now fre- 
quently the case. Mr. Isherwood has given the shingle ques- 
tion much thought, and his advice, coming from the experi- 
ence he has had as a retailer, should be of much good to the 
manufacturer should it be heeded. He was much pleased 
with the accomplishments at the shingle congress and also 
enthusiastic over the recent annual of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association which he attended at Seattle. “It was 
‘some’ meeting,” said Mr. Isherwood, “and one of the most 
harmonious and enthusiastic I have ever attended. The gen- 
eral spirit was that all manufacturers were putting their 
‘shoulders to the wheel’ and doing everything possible to 
help the Government in its great need for wood supplies and 
to push the sale of their product thru the normal trade 
channels,” 

Wonders are being accomplished on the west Coast in the 
way of ship building and it was Mr. Isherwood’s privilege and 
pleasure to visit some of the ship building plants. Reports 
indicate that at least 200 ships are now on the ways and will 
be launched in due time and join the ocean aggregation of 
“U-boat defeaters.”” He also visited the Government air- 
plane cut-up plant at Vancouver, Wash., and pronounced it 
as wonderful as fully described in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN 'LUMBERMAN. Mr. Isherwood conferred with lum- 
ber manufacturers in California, visited some of the redwood 
mills and on his way back held conferences with retailers in 
the Inland Empire. He also attended the annual of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Great Falls, 
Mont., and he pronounced that meeting a “corker.” Mr. 
Isherwood has high praise for the types of retail lumber 
sheds maintained by western retail lumbermen, saying eastern 
dealers could take many lessons from the way things are done 
in the West by retailers. He found the equipment not only 
better but stocks kept more neatly and always well filled. 
“Invariably western retailers price their lumber by the 100 
feet instead of by the 1,000 feet,” he said, “and the custom is 
a big advance over old methods. Another thing they avoid 
is selling by grades. They don’t sell the customer a No. 3 
or a No. 4 stock, but, for example, No. 2 is known only as 
‘sheathing’ and the customer hears only that term. Some 
call their lower grades something like ‘B.A, special’ or a 
similar term, and you would be surprised how easy it is for 
them to dispose of the lower grades.” 


FILES PETITION FOR REHEARING 


WASHINGTON, D, C., Feb, 26.—The Brown Stave Co., thru 
George B. Webster, has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a petition for a rehearing in Docket No. 8616. 
The petition states that the commission in handing down an 
opinion adverse to the contention of the complainant over- 
looked or failed to give weight to the fact that in its de- 
cision of Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co.* vs. St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad Co. it held that the proportional 
rate of 7 cents per 100 pounds on lumber from Morehouse, Mo., 
to Thebes, Ill, “is and for the future will be unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeds 5% cents,” and the further 
fact, admitted by defendants in this case, that if the More- 
house rate is unreasonable, then and for the same reasons 
the Canalou rate would also be unreasonable. The petition 
questions the sufficiency of the authority on which repara- 
tion is denied, stating that the action of the commission in 
this respect is in conflict with the decision of. the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Southern Pacific Co. vs. Darnell- 
Taenzer Lumber Co., decided Jan, 21, 1918, but not yet offi- 
cially reported, The petition prays that so much of the com- 
mission’s opinion as denies reparation to complainant be set 
aside and a rehearing granted, 


PATENTS OF INTEREST T0 LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen recently 
were issued from the United States Patent Office. Copies 
thereof may be obtained from R. EB. Burnham, patent and 
trademark attorney, Real Estate Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. When ordering, state 
number of patent and name of inventor: 

1,252,644. Coupling mechanism for log carriages. 
ton W. Aue, Granite Falls, Wash. 

1,252,672. Saw teeth. Jesse Dragon and Charles Ander- 
son, Enaville, Ida, 

1,252,894. Resawing mill. 
den, La. 

1,253,340. Apparatus for removing and recovering bark. 
Ole L. Berger, Port Edwards, Wis., and Herbert Guettler, 
Escanaba, Mich., assignors to American Barking Drum Coe., 
Chicago, U1. 

,253,447. 








Carl- 


Edward FE, Fitzgerald, Min- 


Bundling device for lumber trimming machines 
and the like. Edward B, Williamson, Richmond, Va. 
1,253,667. Process for preserving wood. William A. Cecil, 
Evansville, Ind., assignor of one half to Robert B, Williams, 
same place, 

1,253,844. Process and apparatus for impregnating wood 


and other porous materials with preservative liquid. Henry 
S. Loud, New York, N. Y. 


1,254,177. Framing machine. John KE. Toohey, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

1,254,328. Saw. John M. Kanall, Port Angeles, Wash. 

1,254,362. Machine for peeling the bark from short logs. 


Peder C, Schaanning, Vinderen prs Christiania, Norway, as- 
signor to J. & A. Jensen Og Dahl, same place. 


1,254,427. Saw set. Edward Moore, Cumberland, Md. 


we Veneer package. Franklin G. Peck, Honor, 
ch. 


1,254,545. Logging apparatus. Ira Smith, Bellingham, 
Wash. 

1,254,946. Steam log-holder for cut-off saws. William H. 
Trout, Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,255,078. Tank or trough construction. Samuel T. Castle- 


man, Louisville, Ky., assignor to Long Life Lumber Co., same 
place. 

1,255,089. 
bara, Cal. 

1,225,340. Impregnation of wood etc. (method of pre- 
serving wood). Max Ruping, Berlin, Germany, assignor to 
Hulsberg & Cie., Charlottenburg, Germany. 

1,255,384. Means for transporting poles or the like. Addi 
B. Cadman, Beloit, Wis., assignor to Warner Manufacturing 
Co., South Beloit, I. 4 

1,255,393. Log-dogging apparatus. George F. *DeWein, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., same place. 

1,255,625. Feed-roll adjustment. Harrison J. Mitchell, 
Beloit, Wis., assignor to P. B. Yates Machine Co., same place. 


1,255,737. Drag saw. George W. Godfrey, Willowsprings, 
Wis. 


Tree surgery. George K, Freeman, Santa Bar- 


1,255,886. Saw guard. Emerald E. Jones, Chicago, Il. 

1,255,935. Log sawing device. Warren Sabin, Yavera, 

s. 

1,255,938. Feeder for end matchers. Willis S. Sherman, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,256,200. Wood impregnation. George C. Carver, Toledo, 


Ohio, assignor to the Jennison-Wright Co., same place. 
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Kyle Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


“Tidewater” Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath 
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“7He ween ETEenaL” 


Lutcher & Moore 
wig® Cypress Lumber Co. 
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Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 
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Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








“RIPPING” Lumber 


This is not slang but 


Factory Select 
Tidewater Cypress 


Let us tell you about the satisfaction this 
“grade that minimizes waste is giving others.” 
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Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
W. C. DWYER, Sec’y & Gen’! Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress’’ 











The Planters Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


oulsiana 


Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. 











SEATTLE, WASH. 
(Concluded from Page 65) 
Association, scheduled originally for Friday, Feb. 22, was 
postponed until March 1, and now has again been post- 
poned, this time indefinitely. 

Word comes from authoritative sources that the wire rope 
problem, which has been a difficult matter for millmen on 
account of deliveries, will be handled thru the spruce lumber 
division of the United States Signal Corps, Portland, Ore. 

J. If, Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, with offices in this city, and who is in charge of fir 
production for the Government in the State of Washington, 
and Hl. B. Van Duzer, fir director for Oregon, plan to leave 
early next week for a trip to Washington, D. C., where they 
will confer with the Emergency Fleet Corporation, Aircraft 
Production Board and the Army and Navy departments. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

Keb, 26.— With embargoes partly lifted, Government orders 
are going forward at a rapid rate from the Tuscaloosa district. 
Due to rail congestion only a very limited number of com- 
mercial orders are being filled, altho a few cars have been 
shipped to Washington during the last week, and it is possi- 
ble to ship to one or two other points over certain lines in 
small lots. Railroads in this section are badly crowded, and 
it is almost impossible to secure cars on most of the lines. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb, 23.-—Ralph C. Angel, of the Angel-Sturgeon Co., lum- 
ber dealer of Salt Lake City, has arrived in Portland and 
opened offices in the Yeon Building where he will represent 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association’s spruce department 
in connection with the Goyernment’s campaign for airplane 
stock. Mr. Angel was representative of the Douglas Fir 
Lumber Co., of this city, in Salt Lake, and his position in 
that capacity will be filled by R. KE. Lewis, who has repre- 
sented the Douglas Fir Lumber Company in Pocatello, Ida. 
C, I. Edwards of Boise, Ida., will go to Pocatello to fill the 
vacancy there and H. Wilkinson at Walla Walla, Wash., will 
expand his territory to cover that of the Boise district. 

The purpose of the spruce branch here is further to facili- 
tate the work of getting out the material with all possible 
speed. It has been recognized that without this connecting 
link between the Government forces and the manufacturers 
much time has been lost in conducting the business. 

The Union Pacific having placed an embargo on box cars 
is felt here seriously by the lumber manufacturers and 
wholesalers, since it puts the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation line practically out of the running so far as 
lumber shipments are concerned. The mills in the Baker 
district particularly are complaining and unless conditions 
improve they are going to feel this shortage of cars very 
keenly. 

The weather here now is mild, after a week of cold winds, 
and the logging camps in the Columbia River district are be- 
ginning to open up again for a good long run. Many of the 
camps on the lower river are already operating. Some of 
the camps in the higher altitudes will be unable to do much 
for a few weeks yet. Logs are in big demand and indications 
are that they will continue active all year. 

There is much activity in the Lewis River district now as 
the mills have booked large orders for railroad ties. Logging 
is under way and it is said the output this year will surpass 
all former records by a big margin. 

Cc. D, MeConahy and M. 8. Collins, of Portland, are at To- 
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-saws near its present plant. 


ledo, Ore., to start their sawmill cutting road lumber for the 
Warren Spruce Co., which will plank the roads leading into 
the timber so that rived spruce may be hauled out to the 
Southern Pacific railroad for shipment to Portland. The com- 
pany will also build a stretch of railroad from the ‘Siletz 
Logging Co.’s road to connect with the Southern Pacific 
at Toledo. Six carloads of rails are already on the ground. 

The Willamette Boom Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000, the incorporators being John Pear- 
son, Matt Clark and Jesse Stearns. 

Frank B. Stone, of Chicago, railway supply house of the 
same name, was in Portland this week, calling upon the lum- 
ber trade. : 

Three new sawmills will begin operations at Toledo, Ore., 
this spring, and the Thorsen-Hendricksen Lumber Co.’s big 
mill is operating full time with the intention of putting on 
a night shift as soon as wirirg of the yards is completed. The 
new mills here are those of the Guy M. Roberts Co., the 
Chesley Lumber Co. and the Thorsen-Hendricksen Lumber 
Co. The latter will build a new mill equipped with band 
The new establishment will cut 
spruce. 

A circular announcement from the Forest Service advises 
that District Forester George H. Cecil, of Portland, has dis- 
continued issuing recruiting cards for voluntary enlistmert 
in the 20th Engineers (Forest), and is no longer seeking ap- 
plications from registrants under the draft law for induction 
into this regiment whose ten battalions of mill, woods and 
logging railroad workers are now practically complete. ‘The 
regiment’s full quota will contain ten battalions of 750 men 
each, making it the largest regiment in the world. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Keb. 26.—A decided deficiency in the log output in Maine 
and the maritime provinces this season becomes apparent 
as the figures are made known. In New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia the shortage is estimated at 30 to 40 percent, 
on the Penobscot and other eastern Maine rivers at 25 to 
35 percent, on the St. John in Maine and its tributaries at 
40 percent and on the Kennebec also at 40 percent. There 
has been no great incentive to make a full cut in the mari- 
time Provinces, for a very large part of last season’s logs 
and lumber yet remains in the hands of operators and manu- 
facturers, Owing to the difficulty or impossibility of getting 
tonnage for its transport overseas. It is said that in New 
Brunswick 300,000,000 feet of lumber are piled up awaiting 
shipment. 

In Nova Scotia much the same situation prevails, and 
thruout Canada the complaint is made that while there 
would be a fine market in the United Kingdom and France 
for the lumber if it could be gotten over the governments 
have commandeered nearly every steamer fit for the lumber 
trade, leaving the big piles of spruce on the owners’ hands. 

In Maine there has been every encouragement to make a 
full cut, but weather conditions have been the most un- 
favorable in twenty years, the snow piling up early to the 
depth of four feet and increasing in January, when hauling 
from the yards begins, to five, six and even seven feet on the 
level. Ordinarily, Maine is a ‘‘thousand million State,” but 
this winter's log crop is not likely to foot up more than 
700,000,000. Kennebec figures show that the cut will total 
178,615,000 feet, or 40 percent less than last year’s. The 
operations are divided as follows: Moose River, 67,475,- 
000 feet; Moosehead Lake and Roach River, 30,350,000; 
Dead River, 25,025,000; east branch and main river, 12,- 
100,000 ; Somerset railroad shipments, 43,665,000 feet. 


NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK | 





JAMES McNEELY.—The death of James McNeely, 
pioneer Tacoma lumberman, occurred suddenly on Feb. 
19. He was taken ill shortly before Christmas and had 
recently spent two weeks in a hospital, but had returned to 
his home, dying shortly afterward. Mr. McNeely was 
active in Republican politics, served his district two terms 
in the State legislature and in 1916 was candidate for the 
Republican nomination for governor. He came to the 
United States from Ontario and settled at Pittsville, Wis., 
where he learned the lumber business from the ground up. 
With his family he moved to Buckley and established the 
White River Shingle Co. Later he acquired control of the 
Valley Lumber Co. and was a large timber holder. He was 
a stockholder and organizer of the Defiance Lumber Co. 
and a member of the Masons, Elks and Shriners. The 
deceased was 56 years of age. Besides a widow and son, 
he is survived by two brothers and three sisters. 

MRS. CYNTHIA A. TALBOT.—Wife of Frederick C. 
Talbot, of Pope & Talbot, San Francisco, Mrs. Cynthia A. 
Talbot died at the family’s apartments in the Hotel St. 
Francis, on Feb. 18, after an illness of a very short dura- 
tion. 
usual health, but contracted a cold which confined her to 
her apartments for several days. She suffered a paralytic 
stroke in the morning and passed away about noon on the 
same day. Mrs. Talbot, who was highly esteemed by a 
large circle of friends in California, was a native of In- 
diana, aged 52 years. Funeral services were held at Gray's 
Chapel, San Francisco, on Feb. 20. Besides her husband, 
Mrs. Talbot is survived by one daughter, Mrs. C. BE. Helms, 
of Oakland, Cal. 


DANIEL G. SAUNDERS.—President of Saunders & Co., 
lumber dealers, Kansas City, Mo., Daniel G. Saunders 
passed away at his home last week. He was the inventor 
of a coast defense gun which is now under consideration 
by the Government. He was also the inventor of an 
envelope sealer which is in wide use. Mr. Saunders at- 
tended Missouri University and Harvard and was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce and numerous clubs. 
Since April he had given most of his time to war work. 
In October he married Miss Mabel Smith. His widow and 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel G. Saunders, sr., survive. 
Mr. Saunders was also interested in the Kansas City Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. 

J. HENRY PEAVEY.—J. Henry Peavey, of Bangor, Me., 
who for many years had been engaged in the manufacture 
of lumbermen’s implements, died at his home here Feb. 
22, his 70th birthday anniversary. He had been actively 
engaged at his factory up to within five days of his death, 
when he was attacked by grip, which developed into pneu- 
monia. Mr. Peavey was the grandson of the originator of 
the famous Peavey cant-dog. He was also a stockholder 
and director of the Peavey Manufacturing Co. His wife, 
four sons and three daughters survive. The deceased was 
a veteran of the Civil war, having served thruout that con- 
flict in the Fourteenth Maine infantry. 





MRS. JULIA LONG FLETCHER.—Mrs. Julia Long 
Fletcher, 71, widow of the late William A. Fletcher, pioneer 
Beaumont lumber manufacturer, died at her home in Beau- 
mont Feb. 25. Death was sudden, resulting from the second 
stroke of apoplexy in a week. Mrs. Fletcher was born in 
Georgia, but lived in Beaumont since 1865. She is sur- 
vived by four sons, Mayor Emmett A. Fletcher, Harvey D. 
Fletcher, M. K. Fletcher and Clyde W. Fletcher and a 
daughter, Miss Vallie Fletcher. The city hall was closed 
Feb, 26, in respect to the family. 


Less than a week previously she was enjoying her’ 


LIEUT. B. DEAN GRIBBEN.—On Feb. 22, at St. Paul, 
Minn., occurred the death of Lieut. B. Dean Gribben, as a 
result of a collision of an automobile in which he was rid- 
ing and a street car. Mr. Gribben was recently commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant in the aviation section of the 
Signal Corps and assigned to duty at Fort Omaha. He and 
a party of friends were returning from the Town and 
Country Club, where they had attended a dinner in his 
honor. Mrs. Gribben’s arm was broken. Lieutenant Grib- 
— a secretary and treasurer of the Gribben Lum- 
yer Co. 


THOMAS M. BREWSTER.—The death is announced at 
Jacksonville, Fla., of Thomas M. Brewster, president of 
Brewster & Son, coal and lumber merchants of Ridgefield 
Park, N. J. He was on his way for an outing in Florida 
and was taken ill while on the train. Mr. Brewster was 
one of the most prominent men in northern New Jersey 
and was a member of the Elks and president of the Union 
League Club. He was 70 years of age and three daughters 
and a son survive him. 


MARY STEVENS WAYMIRE.—At the family home in 
Garfield, Kan., Jan. 31, occurred the death of Mrs. Mary 
Stevens Waymire, aged 72 years. Mrs. Waymire was an 
active member of the Rebekah Lodge, was vice president 
of the local W. C. T. U. organization, and was interested 
in the work of the Congregational Church. The funeral 
was one of the largest ever held in Garfield. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, N. O. Waymire, who has the sym- 
pathy of their many friends in his great loss. 


EDGAR STARRET.—Edgar Starret, pioneer Detroit 
lumberman, died at his residence, Feb. 11, following a short 
illness. Mr. Starret came to Detroit 53 years ago and first 
entered the lumber business on the Detroit River front. 
For twenty-six years he owned and conducted a lumber 
business, retiring about twelve years ago. He was born 
in Brampton, Ont., April 5, 1850, and is survived by one 
daughter, and six brothers and sisters. 





ARTHUR GREGERTSEN.—On Feb. 25., Arthur Gregert- 
sen, secretary and treasurer of Gregertsen Bros. Co. 
passed away at Peoria, Ill., aged 43 years. Mr. Gregertsen 
was born in Norway in 1874 and came to America at the 
age of 17 and engaged in the lumber business in Florida 
and Georgia and lately has been associated with Gregert- 
sen Bros. Co. His death was caused by pneumonia after 
a week’s duration. Gregertsen Bros., with headquarters 
in Chicago, have a branch yard at Cairo, Ill., and the de- 
ceased with headquarters at Peoria represented the com- 
pany in northern Illinois territory. ilf Gregertsen has 
charge of the Chicago office in the McCormick Building. 
The company, tho handling other woods, specializes in 
cypress. The funeral was held Wednesday at Peoria, 
with interment at that city. The deceased leaves a widow, 
his brother Nilf and three other brothers, two in Norway 
and one in England. 


GEORGE A. GREENFIELD.—Prominent in lumber 
circles in Ohio, George A. Greenfield, died at the Cincin- 
nati Tuberculosis Sanitarium Feb. 18. The direct cause 
of death was heart trouble. Mr. Greenfield was 38 years 
of age and is survived by his wife and one son. 


MRS. MARY DILLMANN.—Mrs. Mary Dillmann, 66 
years old, mother of George Dillmann, manager of the H 
E. Rapp Lumber Co., of St. Louis County, Missouri, died 
Feb. 18. The funeral was held Feb. 20, many lumbermen 
attending. : 
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| BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. | 





ARKANSAS. Lockesburg—G. L. Rummell has sold his 
sawmill and equipment to D. H. Harris & Son. 

CALIFORNIA. Fresno—The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 
has sold out its business to the Routt Lumber Co, 

GEORGIA. Jackson—Mallett, Natt, Watkins & Settle 
have acquired Butts Lumber Co. and will consolidate fer- 
tilizer interests of firms and establish retail lumber build- 
ing material business. Former report of this item was in 


error. 

ILLINOIS. Villa Park—Villa Park Consumers Co. is 
selling out its business. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Klamer-Goebel Furniture 


(Co. of this city has increased its capital stock from $60,000 

to $150,000. . ; - 
Goshen—The Banta Furniture Co. has increased its capi- 

talization to $100,000. J 
Portland—The capital stock of the Sheller Wood Rim 


Manufacturing Co. has been increased from $25,000 to 
50,000. : ‘ 
Prell City—The planing mill owned and operated by 


Hafele Bros. has been sold to the Tell City Planing Mill 
Co. Hafele Bros. will discontinue business. 


IOWA. Ames—T. 
Des Moines. 

Central City—Central Lumber & Coal Co. has taken over 
the interests of Frank McLeod. 

Council Bluffs—The Bowman-Kranz Lumber Co. is 
changing its principal place of business from Holstein to 
Council Bluffs with capital stock placed at $200,000. 

Des Moines—J. H. Queal & Co. is now the Queal Lum- 
ber Co, 

Long Grove—kE. A. Moore has taken over the interests 
of Underholt & Moore. 

Pleasanton—Pleasanton Lumber Co. 
’., H. Dalbey of Des Moines. 

Titonka—S. B. French is succeeding J. J. Budlong & Son. 

KENTUCKY. bBardstown—The plant of the Distillers’ 
Cooperage Co., including machinery, engines and land, was 
sold at an assignee’s saie recently to George M. Abel. The 
purchase price is reported at $4,505. Mr. Abel plans to 
sell the equipment and use the property as a stock yard, 
in which event he will build numerous cattle pens. 

Cynthiana—Cynthiana Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the McCormick Lumber & Supply Co. 

Glasgow—The Old Flaning Milt Co. is increasing its 
capital stock from $9,000 to $18,000, 


H. Dalbey has moved his business to 


is selling out to 


LOUISIANA. Patterson-—-Coons Cypress Silo Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000. 
MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Minneapolis Tank & Silo 


Co. has consolidated with G. H. Tennant Co. 
Plainview—The John Becker Lumber Co. is selling out 
to the Botsford Lumber Co, 
St. Paul—The White Enamel Refrigerator Co, is now 
the Bohn Refrigerator Co. 
MISSISSIPPI. Brookhaven—C. 38. 
removed to Roxie. 
Hattiesburg—Mitchell Bros., who have been Gperating 
their mill under contract with the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., cutting timber and large ship timbers, have com- 
pleted their contract and closed their mill for the present. 


MISSOURI. Bethany—-Ashby Bros. Lumber Co. has suc- 
veeded the Cadle Lumber Co. and Hayes Lumber Co. 

Bois D’Arc—Laughead Lumber Co. is selling out to the 
Burgner-Bowman Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 

Bosworth—-The Mathieson Mercantile Co. is selling out 
to the Logan-Moore Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 

Chillicothe—The Saunders-Turner Lumber Co. has ab- 
sorbed the Chillicothe Lumber Co, The former publica- 
tion of a reversal of this transaction was in error. 

Hale—The Myers Lumber Co. is selling out to the Logan- 
Moore Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 

Maplewood—The Fidelity Lumber & Supply Co. is selling 
out to the Holekamp Lumber Co.,.of Webster Groves. 

St. Joseph—The Willis Lucas Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $220,000. 

St. Louis—C. D. Johnson, vice president of the Frost- 


Butterfield Co. has 


Johnson lumber Co., has retired, having sold out his 
interest in that company. 
_ MONTANA. Chinook—The Chinook Lumber Co, has 
increased its capital stock to $50,000, 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—The Gresly Lumber Co. Corpora- 


tion succeeds J. F. Gresly & Co. 

Pilger—-Munger & Co. has been succeeded by the Mathie- 
son Lumber Co. 

NORTH’ CAROLINA. Pollocksville—Trent 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock 
$100,000, 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The capital stock of the 
River Lumber Co. has been increased to $400,000. 


River Lum- 
from $25,000 to 


Keimery 


Dayton—The Winn Cypress Co, has increased its capital 
to $10,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Beech Mountain 


Lumber Co. has increased its capital stock trom $300,000 
to $400,000. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—Bynum Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeds the partnership of W. EK. Bynum and A. J. Bynum. 
TENNESSEE. Cookeville—D. W. Dow Lumber Co. is 
now the Johnson & Dow Lumber Co. 
TEXAS. Houston—Certificate of 
filed by J. C. Hill Lumber Co. 
McAllen—Frank G. Crow has been 
McAllen Lumber Co. 
_ VIRGINIA, Cambria—W. A. Wilson Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $60,000 to $75,00). 
WASHINGTON. Attalia, Burbank—Coulee Lumber Co, 
is selling out to the White Fiver Lumber Co. of Ritzville. 
Kahlotus—Coulee Lumber Co. is selling out to the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co., of Spokane. 
Kent—The Kent Lumber Co. has closed its retail yard. 
lfacoma—The Dockton Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. has 
been organized recently and takes over the Dockton plant 
of Capt. A. J. Stuckey. Mr. Stuckey is president of the 
new company. The new company plans to go into the ship 
building business. 
Walla Walla—The Wind Riyer Lumber Co, has sold out 
to the Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co. 
WISCONSIN. Menomonee Falls—The Wilbur Lumber 
Co, recently added another lumber yard to its string of 
retail establishments. The latest purchase is the busi- 
hess heretofore conducted by J. B. Whittaker. 


dissolution has been 


succeeded by the 
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ALBERTA. Pakowki—The Citizens Lumber Co. has re- 
cently sold out. 
SASKATCHEWAN. Kincorth—Citizens Lumber Co. has 


sold out its business. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


nnLABAMA. Birmingham—The Standard Casket Co. 
000, recently been incorporated with a capital stock of $18,- 
‘se The incorporators are: D, lL. Edmundson, W. BP. 
vones and W. D. Sims. 
i Livingston—The McGehee-McCracken Veneer Co. has 
Ta organized with a capital of $50,000. 

I alladega—The, Coosa Graphite Lime & Lumber Co. has 
een chartered for $25,000. 

tae ANSAS. Country Mills—The Harget-Staudt Manu- 
acturing Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 


of $15,000 by A. G. Herget, John Staudt and A. W. Jack- 
son. This company has a mill and will build another mill 
to cost $1,000; will manufacture tight barrel staves and 
heading, rough timbers and ties. 

Piggott—A new corporation organized here, capitalized 
for $40,000, will be known as the St. Francis Valley Lumber 
Co. H. L. Hodge, F. G. Foley, H. W. Powell and others 
are the incorporators. It will deal in real estate and will 


manufacture, buy and sell timber products, especially 
lumber and staves. 
CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Lumber Sales & 


Export Co, has been recently organized. 

COLORADO. Manitou—The Manitou Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—The William H. Dyer Mill 
& Lumber Co. has been chartered for $125,000. Will oper- 
ate sawmill. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Cherokee Timber Co. has made 
application for incorporation to operate sawmills. The 
capital stock is $3,000 and the incorporators are KE. F. 
Lovell, R. W. Farr and J. W. Edenfield. 

Savannah—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
Keller Timber Co., to operate sawmills. Those interested 
are W. G. W. Urquhart, J. G. Robertson and associates. 
KENTUCKY. Buckhorn—The Buckhorn Coal & Lum- 
ber Co. with a capital of $150,000 has been organized to 
develop timberland, The incorporators are L. G. Neely, 
A. W. Neely and Hugh Riddell. 

Louisville—The S. P. Graham Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated, to deal in lumber and timber, with a capital of 
$30,000. A. P. Graham, 8S. P. Graham and E. P, Graham 
are the incorporators. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Frederick Timber Co. 
has been organized with an authorized capital of $600,000 
by T. B. Davis, F. W. Reimers and T. Brady, jr. 

Shreveport—A charter has been filed by the Caddo Stave 
Co., capitalized at $40,000, by G. M. Hampton and R. G. 
Brown. Will operate lumber and stave mills. 

MAINE. Skowhegan—The Skinner Lumber Co. has re- 
cently been organized with a capital stock of $600,000. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—The Meamat Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated for $50,000. 

Lawndale—The Lawndale Lumber Co. has been char- 
tered with a capital stock of $15,000. 

Mahnomen—The Minnesota & Iowa Lumber Co, has in- 
corporated. 

St. Paul—Central Warehouse Lumber Co. has been char- 
tered with an authorized capital of $600,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Vicksburg—Louis Switzer and W. fF. 
Bracken are the incorporators of the Red Oak Co. Capital 
$10,000. 

Leland—The Miller Stave Co. has made application for 
a charter. The capital stock is to be $20,000 and the com- 
pany is to engage in the manufacture of staves. R. J. 
Wiggs, president of the Darnell-Love Lumber Co., is one 
of the incorporators, 

Yazoo City—The Delta Cooperage Co. with a capital of 
$10,000, has been incorporated by J. R. Bailey, lL. I. Bailey 
and I. BE. Bean. 

NEBRASKA. Haigler—The Wood-Found 
has recently been organized by Wilbur F. Wood, Anna 
Wood, Walter S. Found and Mae EB. Found. The capital 
stock is $20,000 and the company will operate lumber yards, 

NEW YORK. New York—The Island Lumber Co., with 
a capital stock of $10,000, has been incorporated by Schuy- 
ler C, Stailey, Matthew J. Stacem and Anthony J. Stacem. 

New York—Thomas H. Lawrence (Inc.) has been char- 
tered for $5,000 by Thomas H. Lawrence, Lottie A. Law- 
rence and Sherwood E. Collins. 

New York—The Empire Woodturning Co. has recently 
been organized with a capital of $4,000. Abraham Hal- 
brecht, Benjamin Rosenbluth and Sam BHisenstark are the 
incorporators, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Franklin—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been issued to the Reynolds Bros. lumber 
Co. with an authorized capital of $250,000. 

OKLAHOMA. ‘Tulsa—The Creosoting Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000. 

OREGON. Carleton—Shawmada 
cently been chartered for $5,000. 

Portland—The Cole-Hammond Lumber Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital of $15,000. 

Timber—The Prouty Timber Co., with an 
capital of $10,000, has been incorporated. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The Beaver South Side 
Lumber Co, has been organized with a capital stock of 
$50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Nudd Lumber & Gutter Co. 
has filed articles of incorporation. Capital $5,000. B. F. 
Nudd and John C. Higgins are interested. 

Walla Walla—The Rickard Wheel Co. has been organized 
with a capital stock of $100,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—A charter has been is- 
sued to the Coleman Timber. Co., to operate in Kanawha 
County, with a capital stock of $5,000. The incorporators 
are C, B. Coleman, M. F. Coleman, B. N. Coleman and V. 
IL. Black. 

Charleston—Kanawha Valley Lumber Co, has been in- 
corporated for $100,000 by A. W. Laing, T. J. Robson, C. H. 

Wetzel, George D. Hourless and C. L. Rice. 

WISCONSIN. Arcadia—The W. P. Masseure Lumber 
Co., with capital of $25,000, has been organized by W. P. 
Masseure, J. H. Olson and G. A. Schneller. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—The Frontier Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated with an authorized capital of $50,000 by 
Ernest B. Eadie, Robert Siderfin and Malcolm MeNicol. 
Will conduct a timber, lumber, milling, fuel and supply 
business. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—Atlas Wooden Ware Co. has been 
organized, to manufacture all kinds of articles of wood or 
metal, with an authorized capital of $50,000. Philippe 
Saumur, Edward Halley and Arthur R. W. Plimsoll are 
the incorporators. 

Montreal—The McNeil Lumber Co, has recently been in- 
corporated with $40,000 authorized capital by Frank 
Callaghan, Francois X. Biron and Alfred Tracy. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Linesville—The McWilliams Lumber Co. 
has recently begun business as a manufacturer of yellow 
pine and hardwood. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—MacDonald & Harring- 
ton have started the wholesale lumber business here; no 


Lumber Co. 


Luinber Co. has re- 


authorized 


yard. 
GEORGIA. Darien—J. M. Miller will establish sawmill. 
ILLINOIS. Gilman—The Gilman Lumber & Coal Co. has 


recently started the lumber business. 

Rockford—The Imperial Furniture Co. has started manu- 
facturing tables. 

INDIANA. Gary—Peters Lumber Co. 
the lumber business here. 

IOWA. Council Bluffs—The 


recently started 


Bowman-Kranz Lumber 
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“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 


QUARTER~ 
SAWED Stripe, 


SAWED 
TONGUF AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 




















( HARDWOODS | 


are a specialty at our mills. No matter where 
you are located, we have something of in- 








[ terest to tell you about our 


DIXIE 
Brand 


Flooring 
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Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 








We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
g ‘ ypress and Gum Lumber. 





































HESE are the two principal factors in our 
manufacturing policy. The first 1s a gift 
of Nature for we are located in the Heart of the 
Best Arkansas Timber; the second, is the re- 
sult of experienced and careful inspectors who 
ship a straight, reliable even grade—National 
Inspection guaranteed. Let us quote you on 
your next order for 


QTD. WHITE OAK PLAIN RED OAK 
PLAIN & QTD. RED GUM 
ASH SAP GUM 
CYPRESS CAR MATERIAL 


Write or Wire Today. 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


board lumber, scantling, square 
rx} Reduces te board meneate james cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicags 
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WHITING 


LUMBER COMPANY 
PORT HURON, MICH. 


Michigan White Pine 


YELLOW PINE 
Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork. 


SPECIAL ITEMS: 


1 car 1x8 Fine Common & Better 1 car each 1x4, 10 to 16’ No. 2, 
1 car each 5-4 & 8-4 No. 1 Cuts 3 & 4 Barn 
1 car each 21446 No.1 Barnand 
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or Shop 
1 car 4-4 No. 2 Cuts or Shop No. 2 Barn 
1 car each 1x4—12’ No.1 Dressing : car Ix 6 No. 3 Barn 





No. 1 Barn 1 car 1x12 No. 1 Dressing 
Our location assures you quick delivery. 


Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. 
onsen N04 (HRSA Hana anddg tue] | (A400 ANE LAYEROAN ELAR NEON 


Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


ou will have a source of suppl 
chy cre 4 hich will never fail you. pid 


give you this service on 


All Grades and Thickness of 


Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 
TROUT CREEK, MICH. 


Rint 
Bie) 


Hardwood «4 Hemlock 


LUMBER 
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Weidman ‘ 
& Son Co. 
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SHINGLES 
LATH 








Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
5.4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. | Common and Better 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Colling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


indow Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., sazticor 




















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama- Pacific 
International Exposition 


ie er 4 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 


torycapacity3500Axes& Tools 





Co. will soon be established here. Preparations are being 


made to begin business March 1 


KENTUCKY. Springfield—The Kelley Lumber Co. re- 
cently entered the trade. 
LOUISIANA. Genesee—Tangipahoa Lumber Co., manu- 


facturer of hardwood lumber, recently vegan business. 

New Orleans—The Mobley-Clolinger Lumber Co. 
been organized. 

MARYLAND. Cambridge—Joseph W. Brooks, Madison, 
Md., plans to establish ship yards for wooden vessels. 

MICHIGAN. Flint—Announcement is made of the for- 
mation of a copartnership of R. P. Holihan, F. A. Scutt 
and R. J. Gillespie, to carry on a wholesale brokerage and 
commission business in lumber, timber and timberlands. 
Headquarters, Flint P. Smith Building, Flint, Mich. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—The C. A. McDonald Co. has 
started in the wholesale lumber business with no yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville—James B. Hunt and J. M. 
Arnold have organized a company here, with a capital of 
$10,000, to be known as J. B. Hunt (Inc.). The purpose 
of the company is to engage in all departments of sawmill 
business. 

Lumberton—The Magnolia Lumber Co. recently began 
the wholesale and retail lumber business here. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Newberry—Johnson & Johnson 
have started in the lumber and contracting business. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The F. D. Root Lumber Co. 
has recently started the wholesale lumber business with 
no yard. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Atmore—A 
Graham Lumber Co. 


has 


new sawmill of the Owen & 
is in progress of erection here. The 
foundation has been laid and the construction will be 
rushed to completion. This will give Atmore two sawmills 
in the heart of the town. 

ARKANSAS. Batesville—The plant of the Mt. Olive 
Stave Co. reported burned by fire several months ago, has 
been rebuilt and a part of the finishing plant has been 
operating. The remainder of the plant will be run to full 
capacity as soon as the machinery is installed. 

MISSISSIPPI. Cedars—George Wright Jones, Memphis, 
Tenn., has acquired logging operations of the Mississippi 
Veneer & Lumber Co. Will install logging equipment for 
supplying cedar mills. Timber comprises 10,000 acres, 

NEBRASKA. Nebraska City—The Otoe Lumber Co. is 
remodeling a brick building on Central Avenue here, to be 
used as a wareroom. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—The Dare Lum- 
ber Co., of New York, is to build a plant here with an 
initial daily capacity of about 200 cords of pulpwood. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Badham—The Dorchester Lumber 
Co. will install lath outfit. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Memphis Furniture Co. 
rebuild plant reported burned at loss of $150,000. 

TEXAS. Wichita Falls—C. D. 
chased site and will erect yard. Will move stock of lum- 
ber from the factory district to the new yard. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—Reconstruction of the J. N. 
Moore sawmill burned early in December was started last 
week. The new mill will have a capacity of about 40,000 
feet of lumber a day. 

Seattle—John W. McDonnell, of the John W. McDonnell 
Lumber Co., and l.. H. Burke have purchased the Weeks- 
Dunnell Cedar Mill on Fanny Bay, British Columbia. 
They have also purchased the timber on 6,800 acres of 
land near the mill. It is the intention of the new owners 
to improve the mill and increase the output by the addi- 
tion of uptodate machinery. The new firm will be known 
as McDonnell & Burke (Ltd.). 


CASUALTIES 


ILLINOIS. Cairo—The plant of the Turner, 
Woolworth Handle Co. has been damaged by fire. 

KANSAS. Abilene—Badger Lumber Co. recently suf- 
Hp loss by fire. Estimated loss is between $2,000 and 
3,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—Fire which started in 
either the power house or dry kilns of the W. H. Sawyer 
Lumber Co.’s plant wiped out the plant, destroyed several 
private dwelling houses and threatened the entire north- 
eastern part of the city. The total loss is reported to be 
over $300,000. Most of the lumber was of the finished 
variety and very valuable. Six heavy draft horses, owned 


will 


Shamburger has pur- 


Day & 


by the Sawyer Lumber Co, were lost, as well as all the hay 
and grain in the stable. 

MICHIGAN. Hermansville—The Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Co, suffered loss by fire. 


MISSISSIPPI. Holly Bluff—The Barr, Holaday Lumber 
Co. has been damaged by fire. 

MISSOURI. Carthage—The Home Lumber Co. 
burned. Estimated loss $1,200. 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—Fire destroyed the plant of the 
Jaeckle Furniture Co, on Feb. 24. The concern has been 
in business for many years and was soon to start on a 
Government contract. The loss is estimated at $200,000. 

Puffalo—The dry kiln of the Standard Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. was struck by lightning Feb. 25, and a fire loss 
estimated between $80,000 and $100,000 resulted. The 
building contained 160,000 feet of hardwoods, which was 


reported 


destroyed. The yard stock of several million feet was 
saved, 
KENTUCKY. Morganfield—The plant of.Thornton Bros. 


known as the Uniontown Lumber Co. 
stroyed by fire Feb. 25. 
partly covered by insurance, 
PENNSYLVANIA. Glen White—Fire of unknown origin 
completely destroyed the large store and branch office of 
the Glen White Coal & Lumber Co. Feb. 7. The postoffice 
was located in the same building, but all the records were 
saved. Estimated loss $10,000, fully covered by insurance. 
Arrangements to occupy temporarily another building were 
ae ta and the company store opened up for business 
‘eb. 8 
TENNESSEE. 


was completely de- 


Estimated loss about $10,000, 


Memphis—The Tennessee 
Manufacturing Co. recently suffered loss by fire. 
WISCONSIN. Janesville—Fire, causing damage of sev- 
eral thousand dollars to one of the warehouses, recently 
occurred in the plant owned by the Fifield Lumber Co. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


HIELENA, ARK., Feb. 23.—The Arkansas Oak Co. has filed 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


Furniture 





Cuicaco., ILu., Feb. 23.—Piano Back & Case Manufactur- 
ing Co. has filed.an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Detroit, Micu., Feb, 25.—A receiver has been appointed 
for the Regal Motor Co. 


26.—An involuntary petition in bank- 
recently against the Schiffler Lumber Co. 





Utica, N. Y., Feb. 
ruptcy was filed here 


SPRINGFIELD, OrE., Feb. 25.—Elmer E. McBee has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Springfield Planing Mill Co. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


Superior JUNCTION, ONT., Feb. 27.—A winding up ee 
has been issued against the Rock Lake Lumber Co. F. 


Clarkson, has been appointed provisional liquidator. 
Toronto, Ont., Feb. 25.—John Donogh & Co., wholesale 
lumber dealers, have assigned to Harry Vigeon. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


The Buckhorn Lumber & Coal Co. has recently been organ- 
ized here by A. L. Neely, Hugh Riddell and others. The com- 
pany has purchased five thousand acres of splendid hardwood 
timber lying along Buckhorn and the Middle Fork of the Ken- 
tucky River in Perry and Leslie counties, Kentucky. It is 
said the development of the property will be started within 
fifteen days. The yellow poplar and oak on the tract are 
especially fine and are in their virgin state. 

The Haynes-Smith Lumber Co. purchased 700 acres of 
hardwood timberlands lying in the headwaters of Guests’ 
River and Pound Fork in Wise County, Virginia. The com- 
pany will develop the boundary this spring. A 20,000-foot 
capacity mill will be installed. It is said it will require about 
three years’ time to cut the boundary. 


THE MARKETS 





Rites 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32 


Most in the local trade report more inquiry, due to 
a start on spring business. Not only are country yards 
more eager to obtain stocks but they are placing a fair 
volume of business. Consequently stocks that go to the 
yards record improved business with the exception of 
fir, which because of difficulty in obtaining it moves 
slowly. City yard trade is quiet and no one can be found 
who is optimistic enough to believe these yards will be 
much of a buying factor this spring. The best that can 
be hoped is that building in Chicago this spring will be 
better than last spring or fall, but there is nothing tan- 
gible that should lend credence to any such belief. The 
factory demand for all kinds of lumber keeps up actively 
and is largely for the two extremes, the high grades and 
the low. The spring market will be easier gaged two or 
three weeks hence than now, but nevertheless inquiry al- 
ready has a spring flavor. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by John C. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED FEB. 23 


Lumber Shingles 

















TO Lo5d pe epi elnino Tats alee a eee 40,906,000 3,840,000 
REN cies aeelg boi GS oe 64,735,000 2,708,000 
PE a ee ne aE ere me Re he ae 1,132,000 
SPOCIOOR: oso nakaseets Gace aT I, | 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO FER 23 
Lumber Shingles 
SN eS oo aohie dons Baie Ae 228, 183,000 20,598,000 
MES cia ta othe eo 8s h cw te oore eon ace 419,540, 000 39, 455, 000 
BOROTORRN © 655 aa deren ~ 191,357,000 “48, 857 000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED FEB, 23 
Lumber Shingles 
SOE 10 5c ee ah 6ba sree ss Bees 17,545,000 2,008,000 
APB OS rrie tie aise pies ean ee ae 19, 836,000 11,964,000 
DPRCNORBE issih y o0-9 bie wr ais 2,291, 000 9,956,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 23 
Lumber Shingles 
PIPES ie pisig aie ote rse eee se are sase’s 102,951,000 11,964,000 
RPM Ue Werete e155 cle ib rin ieioenn a mies 153,591, 000 18,786,000 
BOOCIOREG kok stink ces 8056 50,640,000 6,822,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Feb. 27, 1918, were: 





CLASS No. Value 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.......... 15 $ 46,800 
5,000 and under 3 20,500 
10,000 and under eee 6 47,800 
25,000 and under CRIEINUEIED 5 616 sisise 6 50 3 100,000 
50,000 and under 100,000.......... 2 145,000 
100,000 and over 
Henry Schlacks—6-story apartment..... 1 160,000 
MEN Gigi a gis Wud beste as-is 4-0 le ss 0 29 $ 520,100 
Average valuation for week............ ates 17,934 
TOtAIB PLOVIONS WEEK. 0. 6c cccccccccee 27 381,260 
Average valuation previous week....... meee 30,340 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 64 489,500 
Totals Jan. 1 to Feb. 27, 1918......... 12: 5,751,610 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 965 16,479,425 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 998 10,751,012 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 904 10,872,725 
Totals corresponding period 1918....... 918 = 3,622, ‘995 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 609 3,448,940 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 1,580 eee 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 1,064 175 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 1,591 154,000 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 1,093 6,997,925 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 1,127 9,084,150 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 27.—Conditions do not vary much with 
northern pine. The demand is better than the supply 
and this is true with about every item. Both high and 
low grades are wanted by the trade. Prices are strong. 
Low grades are the most active and the price tendency is 
upward. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 25.—Retail yard buying is on 
the increase but is not showing marked activity as yet. 
Factory business is good but the mills are unable to 
handle much of it, as it comes from a distance and it i* 
impossible to get cars to ship the orders. The rail situa- 
tion is worse than ever as far as lumber is concerned, due 
to the extra efforts being made to get equipment for food 
shipments. Severe weather last week retarded the roads 
in the process of straightening out difficulties. Prices of 
pine are strong and line up well with the new lists that 
have recently been sent out to the trade. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 25.—Retailers have been looking 
over the market a little more freely, but find stocks badly 
broken and orders difficult to place. This has held down 
the volume of business, which is not yet fully adjusted 
to the advances. 


New York, Feb. 26.—The market is strong and prices 
continue to advance. Assortments are broken and while 
it is possible to get thru more shipments than previously, 
retail yards and consumers are badly in need of stock. 
The extraordinary use to which high grade stock is being 
put has withdrawn much of it from the market, creating 
a correspondingly larger demand for lower grades. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 25.—Government business acc om 
for the continual upward trend of spruce prices in th 
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section. Nearly every mill is clogged with Government 
orders and the prospects for more are still excellent. The 
retailers are not experiencing this same prosperity, and 
they complain of dull business, being affected by the ex- 
tremely small demand for building material. Many be- 
lieve that the demand this spring will be very slack. The 
extreme range in prices for wide dimension still holds. 
The prices for random are very high, about $33 for narrow. 
For really dry, which is scarce, some people ask about 
$34. Matched spruce boards are hitting $38 quite gener- 
ally. Prices quoted this week are as follows—Spruce 
lumber, railroad shipments: Frames, 8-inch and under, 
$40; random, 2x3- and 2x4-inch, $32.50 to $33; 2x6- and 2x7- 
inch, $32.50 to $33; 2x8-inch, $36; 2x10-inch, $41 to $45; 
9x12-inch, $42 to $47; spruce covering boards, 5-inch and 
up, $33 to $34; matched boards, $38 to $40. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 26.—Shortage of white pine figures 
greatly in the Pittsburgh market. The demand for sub- 
stitutes is showing this. Yards are not in shape to take 
much new business, and prices are based much on the 
conditions surrounding the items in demand. Outlook for 
shipments from the mills for the new year is held by 
many to mean not more than 385 percent of a normal out- 
put. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 26.—The white pine demand has 
been fair in most all grades and the lower grades are par- 
ticularly active. Wholesalers are now being confronted 
with much difficulty in getting the needed stocks and a 
large number of cars which have been shipped by the mills 
remain undelivered. The Canadian roads have an em- 
bargo on almost everything except foodstuffs, munitions 
and coal. Prices show no tendency to decline and are ex- 
pected to go still higher this spring. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Feb. 26.—The market is unchanged not be- 
cause of any uncertainty in the price situation or demand, 
but because stocks are hard to get. In some instances 
boards are reported more freely but yards find continued 
difficulty in obtaining anything like what they regard as 
satisfactory prices. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 26.—Small sales of spruce during 
the last week indicated a slightly higher average price 
being asked for such material as has been available for 
the Pittsburgh market. There is not much trading, how- 
ever, owing to the very uncertain railroad situation and 
the heavier demand in the East and for Government re- 
quirements. Spruce men are expecting a rather curtailed 
production for the current year. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 27.—The post supply is not equal to the 
demand and some wholesalers are not able to get the 
stocks they want. Mill stocks are lighc everywhere. The 
same is not true with poles and the demand is not nor- 
mal. Tho white cedar shingle prices remain stationary 
the demand is light. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 25.—Wholesalers for the most 
part are turning down post orders and buyers are having 
hard work to place them with any assurance of delivery 
for spring use. Cars are harder to get than ever, and 
nearly every one is oversold. Stocks are light and prices 
firm. Conditions for hauling are good in the northern 
woods and every effort is being made to get out a good 
supply of timber, but the outlook is that supplies will have 
to be eked ouf with summer logging. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 25.—Inquiry for white cedar posts 
has been very good and orders have been good. As many 
of the mills appear to have been affected by the severe 
winter, orders have been difficult to place in the quantities 
desired, necessitating considerable shopping by jobbers. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Feb. 27.—Price tendency is upward, and the 
demand shows little change. The hardwoods wanted 
find the demand coming mostly from industrial sources, 
where there is activity directly or indirectly due to war 
needs. The car situation has not improved and ship- 
ments string along instead of coming satisfactorily. With 
the southern hardwoods sap gum is fairly strong, 
firsts and seconds bringing in the Chicago market from 
$36 to $38, while No. 1 commands from $30 to $31. Red 
gum is not so much in demand, inch bringing $50 and 
No. 1 common $39. Thick oak is active with those who 
are able to sell the vehicle people that have wagon and 
truck contracts. However, few in the Chicago trade are 
getting in on that business. Poplar is another good wood 
in the Chicago market, the demand being for all grades 
at strong prices. Cottonwood is wanted but hard to 
find. There is not much demand in inch oak, as the 
furniture people, sash and door concerns and _ flooring 
factories are not buying normally. Local wholesalers 
report that southern millmen are said to be out of many 
items during the last week or so, indicating increasingly 
low stocks. The buying of northern stocks is mostly low 
grade, the demand coming from the industries. There is 
every indication that box and crating people will want 
more lumber instead of lessening their demands, as they 
would like to have the seller believe. An instance is re- 
Ported of a local concern offering to buy 600,000 feet of 
5/4 No. 3 birch at $28.50, Chicago, but a northern mill 
refused to sell over 200,000 feet at that price, tho it had 
the whole volume wanted. It now looks as if low grade 
would have little trouble from now on to get full list in 
most instances. There was a break in the flooring mar- 
ket, the slump being due to a heavy offering, but the 
trade says that formal price level is being restored. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 25.—Hardwood users in this 
Section are almost shut off from supplies from southern 
mills, and this is only partly offset by the fact that mills 
in Wisconsin territory are having trouble to ship out of 
this district. Northern supplies are so light that they will 
é far from adequate for the uses of industries in this 
Section, in spite of the reduced call for interior finish. 


Southern stock that comes in commands ready sale at a 
high price, 





Ashland, Ky., Feb. 26.—Thick stock in oak is the most 
Sought after, with offerings light. Hickory and ash are 
also heavily called for. Oak bill stuff and ties are in big 
demand. A limited amount of manufacturing is going on 
with log supply light. Prices are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 25.—There is a somewhat 
Stronger demand for hardwood now, with an especially 








strong call for rough items for factory use, and for thick 
stock for Government use. Gum for box material and oak 
for wagon stock are very strong. Considerable plain oak 
is now being sought for battery boxes. Better weather 
and some relaxation in embargoes are enabling the mills 
to get out stuff held up thru the winter and a more active 
market is looked for from now on, 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 25.—Abnormally high prices with 
upward trend still feature the hardwood market. The 
dealers are beginning to look for relief soon as a result 
of the conference between the Massachusetts Wholesalers’ 
Association and the railroad authorities, at least as far as 
the transportation problem is concerned. The yard stocks 
are very low. Government demand is strong, particularly 
for poplar. Aside from Government demand the retailers 
report the market quiet. Salesmen declare it is hard to 
make a buyer believe them in regard to the high prices. 
Prices on hardwoods, 1-inch ones and twos this week are: 
Basswood, $58 to $62; red birch, $76 to $78; sap birch, $65 
to $68; maple, $62 to $65; quartered oak, $92 to $95; plain 
oak, $74 to $78; poplar, $78 to $80. 


Louisville, Ky., Feb. 27.—Shipments of lumber 
moved much more freely during the last week. The de- 
mand is generally active for all grades of hardwoods, 
with thick stocks in big demand, and commanding higher 
prices comparatively than inch stock. The furniture trade 
has been buying fairly well considering conditions, while 
the cabinet manufacturers, including piano and talking 
machine manufacturers, have been placing numerous in- 
quiries. There has been an exceptionally heavy demand 
from wheel manufacturers for stock and some demand 
from the vehicle and pleasure car ma.uufacturers. In the 
veneer line there is a fair domestic as well as Government 
demand, and local manufacturers are generally busy, there 
being an especially active demand for poplar crossbanding,. 
Quartered oak is rather quiet, as has been the case for a 
year or more, but plain oak is very active, especially the 
thick grades, with inch rather quiet. Poplar has been 
one of the best items in the hardwood list for some time, 
and it is claimed that there is a demand even for 38-inch 
stock. It is reported that the British Government has 
been buying a lot of poplar dimension stock, which is 
being cut to dimension by some of the eastern mills. In 
plain oak inch firsts and seconds are quoted at around 
$60 to $63 per 1,000 feet; quartered, inch, firsts and sec- 
onds, at $82 to $85; and inch poplar, firsts and seconds, 
at $65 to $68. Beech is also fairly active for certain war 
supplies, and is quoted at $30 to $35 for log run. The 
demand for maple has slowed up somewhat, but there is 
a strong demand for elm and ash, with cottonwood active. 
Prices are high and strong, with a marked tendency 
toward higher levels. 


have 


New York, Feb. 26.—Low grade stock is in good demand 
and all thru the list prices are high. While usual sources 
of consumption are buying little, Government inquiries 
continue to increase and there is every prospect of still 
higher quotations which is bound to result if for no other 
reason than the limited supplies at mill points reported by 
lumbermen returning from their mills. Thick and low 
grade oak especially is in good demand—in fact, all thick 
stocks are active in point of inquiry. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 26.—The hardwood market con- 
tinues fairly active and a little improvement has occurred 
in the receipt as well as the shipment of stock. It is be- 
lieved by lumbermen that the more open weather has 
helped out the railroads to such an extent that they now 
have more cars for lumber shipments and more territory 
is open from here eastward. Some important points, 
however, are still embargoed. Oak, maple and ash are 
in the chief demand, but other stocks are also in fair sale. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 26.—All hardwoods have developed 
strength and Cincinnati gateway prices are firm or higher 
in almost every grade. The only decline in average prices, 
according to official reports, is in No. 3 common quartered 
white oak. Airplane stock, graded as quartered white oak. 
FAS 8-inch and up, is $3 higher at $110. Other quartered 
white oak shows advances of $2 each in selects, 1-inch to 


$69, No. 1 common and selects 1-inch to $60 and 2-inch 
to $66: No. 1 common 1-inch to $57 and 2-inch to $62. 


Plain white and red oak also are well above a week ago 
thin stocks stronger than the thicker grades. In FAS 
%-inch is up $6 to $47, and %-inch $4 to $53; selects, %- 
inch $4 to $37; No. 1 common %-inch $2 to $30, and %-inch 
$4 to $38. These same grades in 1-inch and up to 4-inch 
are from $1 to $2 higher. Sound wormy 1-inch is up $4 to 
$33 and 2-inch $2 to $39. At the Cairo gateway plain 
white and red oak stocks range’from $2 to $6 higher, the 
best gains being in 1-inch thicknesses. Basswood is strong 
with FAS $3 higher at $56 for 1-inch, $60 for 14%-inch and 
$62 for 2-inch. Number 1 common chestnut averages $4 
higher at $43 for 1-inch and $50 for 2-inch and 1-inch 
stocks of other grades are $1 higher at $35 for FAS wormy, 
$34 for No. 1 common wormy and $33 for sound wormy and 
No. 2 common wormy. The only changes in cottonwood 
are advances of $1 in each of the following grades: One- 
inch stock—FAS 13-inch and wider, $42; FAS 6- to 12-inch, 
$39, and FAS 6-inch and up, $40. 








Baltimore, Md., Feb. 25.—The hardwood men find them- 
selves unable to do business because it is impossible to 
make delivery. The dealers here still show a disposi- 
tion to take up any lots of lumber that may be offered 
at reasonable figures, feeling certain that they will be 
able to find a market for them. The range of prices, in 
spite of the prevailing inactivity, is high. , 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 26.—Nearly all hardwoods are firm 
and scarce in the Pittsburgh market. One of the larger 
hardwood men said that it was too easy to sell but the 
difficulties of shipment were terrific. This is fairly illus- 
trative of the trade conditions. There is a very active de- 
mand for sound wormy chestnut and prices are held 
around $15 higher than a year ago. The supply, however, 
is scarce. Oak is firm and scarce but more even-tempered 
in prices asked. Maple and popular are in excellent de- 


mand. Low grade material is sold readily enough but de- 
liveries are still discouragingly slow and far behind 
schedules, 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Feb. 27.—Hemlock, tho in light demand, ap- 
pears to be able to hold in price, most business being 
done from 50 cents off to list price. The yard trade is 
inactive, but the Government is taking lumber from 
northern mills for housing and other purposes. Low 
grade is being taken by the box and crating people. 





Pittsbu-gh, Pa., Feb. 26.—List prices hold firmly on hem- 
lock. This is also a differing grade of lumber from the 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring}Manufact ” Associati 














‘Ss outhern) 
Hardwoods 


and Yellow Pine 


embracing Long and Short Leaf Pine; Plain 
and Qyartered White and Red Oak, Elm, 
Poplar, Cottonwood, Gum, Magnolia, White 
Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi D. E. Chipps, President. 
\ FEg®™: Hardwood Co. , 














Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!!, Onalaska, Texas. 
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ae §=For Sale 
/ 100 carloads mixed green sawdust : 
2 cars 6-4 No. 3 Basswood resawed rough 
6 to 16’, mostly 6” 
25 cars 2” No. 3 Hemlock rough—6 to 16’ 


R. T. FELTUS LUMBER CoO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8" & 13-16" 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 


too if desired. 
Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 



















THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN $2 methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumver carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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general trend in that priority orders do not appear to 
bring the list concessions that rule in other lines, Soine 
business has recently been done in mixed cars of hemlock 
and sound wormy chestnut, but in spite of advanced prices 
for the mixed grade, the producers are now withdrawing 
them owing to better rates coming out for the latter. Hem- 
lock stocks appear badly broken and material generally is 
scarce in retail hands. Fairly good inquiries are out for 
stocks for the early spring. 


New York, Feb. 26.—Dry stocks are syarce and while the 
freight congestion has slightly improved the last few days 
shipments are still far behind. The building trade con- 
tinues unsatisfactory but mild weather will at least bring 
some repair orders and yards find it difficult to increase 
their assortments in expectation of an improvement in the 
demand from their customers. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 25.—Those who have clipped hem- 
lock boards to offer are becoming very confident—$34 is 
now being quoted where $33 formerly was thought suffi- 
cient. Chances to buy 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot at $33 are 
becoming more and more rare. The really dry material 
is very hard to obtain. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 26.--The hemlock situation holds 
strong with stocks low and demand fairly good consider- 
ing weather conditions and official restrictions. Trans- 
portation is somewhat better, but labor is scarce and pro- 
duction lower than normal. Government shipments move 
promptly but civilian trade is hampered, Prices are 


firm. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Feb. 27.—Poplar appears as strong as ever, 
demand being for all the different grades, and prices 
are firm. Floods in the South have interfered greatly 
with mills and it is harder to get shipments, The price 
tendency is upward, The better grades are most active. 

Ashland, Ky., Feb. 26.—The demand for common and 
better poplar is very heavy with stocks badly depleted. 
Manufacturing is very light. Railroad embargoes are still 
in effect. Prices are firm. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 26.—Where poplar prices are go- 
ing no one seems inclined to venture a prediction. Last 
week’s averaged prices from actual sales range from $1 
to $6 higher on plain stocks, there being no change in 
quartered stuff. Greatest advances are saps and selects 
l-inch $5 to $55, 14%-inch $6 to $59, and 2-inch $6 to $61; 
No. 1 common and selects 1-, 1%- and 2-inch, each $4 to 
$416, $48 and $54. Other advances of $4 follow: Number 1 
common 11-inch to $44, 2-inch to $52, No. 2 common 1-inch 
to $36, 1%-inch to $38, while 2-inch is $6 up at $44. Panel 
and wide No. 1, 18- to 23-inch are $3 higher at $83 for 
l-inch thick. The same thickness of 18-inch and up is $1 
higher at $84. Demand is excellent, distribution much 
more satisfactory, but production continues below re- 
quirements and dry stocks decline. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 27.—The demand for poplar by 
both the United States and the Canadian Government 
has become sensational. They want all the 2-, 2%-, 3- 
and 4-inch material, firsts and seconds and saps with- 
out defects, that can possibly be found. Recently they 
took thirty-five cars out at Buffalo. Ordinary consum- 
ers are naturally paying very handsomely for what is 
left. Quotations are advancing by leaps and bounds 
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Anticipate Your Future Needs Now 


We are cutting fifty million feet of “Langlade Hard- 


woods and Softwoods” annually. 
in addition to the above items, we have complete assort- 
ments of Birch, Rock Elm, Ash and Basswood for factory 
buyers and Hemlock, Pine, Tamarack, Lath, Ceiling, 
Shiplap, Cedar Posts and Pine, Tamarack and Hardwood 
Piling for the yard trade. No matter what items you 


Send us. your inquiries 


Langlade Lumber Company, Antigo, Wis. 


At the present time, 














and there does not seem to be any limit but the sky, 
There is a rumor that one urgent purchaser paid a re- 
tailer as much as $85 for firsts and seconds. Prices aver- 
age, however, between $78 and $80 for cne 1-inch. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 25.—Poplar trade conditions here 
remain much the same as they have been for some time. 
Leading members of the trade appear to expect a con- 
tinuance of high prices, and they are ready to augment 
their holdings so as to be prepared for any rush that 
may develop later on, when some of the present ob- 
stacles to a free movement are removed. Lower grades 
are drawn upon by box makers to make good deficiencies 
in other woods and the returns are on the whole attrac- 
tive. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 26.—A good call for poplar is re- 
ported, but assortments are becoming broken and it is diffi- 
cult to replenish them. Mills are said to be getting in better 
shape for making shipments, but many points are still 
under embargo. Most grades are in demand, with a large 
amount of inquiry for lower grades, which are strong in 
price, and would sell more readily if stocks were available 
in larger quantity. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 27.—Tho local yard demand for fir is 
almost nil; wholesalers have all the trouble they care to 
have in getting lumber for their industrial customers. 
Difficulty grows for mills to get cars started eastward, 
even after they have obtained the equipment, so urgent 
is the demand for lumber for Government purposes. Cars 
that are loaded for the eastern trade are frequently di- 
verted by Government agents for the use of the Govern- 
ment in its war program. If the lumber could be had 
there ought to be no trouble in getting new list prices, 
which are $4 higher on uppers and $2 on common than 
the previous list. Spruce is weak, the millmen having 
difficulty in disposing of the “fall down” from the log 
after the airplane stock is taken, and this lumber, go- 
ing into shop and bevel siding, meets an inactive mar- 
ket and many cars are reported in transit. The shingle 
situation is stronger if anything, and many of the shingle 
mills are down on account of inability to obtain cars. 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 23.—The yard stock business in fir 
is showing a material improvement, probably due to the 
advance in price announced in the North, and the fact 
that the mills will probably go on the 8-hour day basis 
soon. The demand for big timbers is heavier than the 
supply and will probably continue so for a long time. The 
only difficulty these days with the mills is in making ship- 
ments. 

Tacoma, Wash., Feb. 27.—The fir lumber market is very 
firm. Jobbers report it more than ever difficult to place 
orders with the mills. Prices in commercial business are 
advancing, especially on uppers. Stocks at the mills 
are light and much broken, what there are. Car sup- 
ply is better, but complaints are still heard. There is 
practically nothing doing in cargo trade except some 
parcel shipments and a little California business. Fir 
logs are firm at $12, $15 and $18; hemlock, $12 to $13, 
and cedar, $16 and up. There is no oversupply. 





Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 25.—A little better assortment 
now is offered by most fir mills which are in this market, 
but others are not offering anything except 2x4 and 2x6 
in uppers. Straight car orders still are not being sought 
generally, tho some commons can be had in that way. 
Prices are strictly on the new list. While there has not 
been much of an improvement in the volume of business, 
dealers generally consider the outlook as brightening a 
little and they believe better weather will enable the mills 
which have been out of the market all winter to come 
back. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 25.—Increased strength is reported 
in the fir market, all sizes and grades being up $1 to $4 a 
thousand. ‘Timbers are particularly strong, because of the 
large demand near home. Dealers are not taking many 
orders, as they find it hard to get the stocks. Demand is 
continuing fairly active. Little is done in spruce, owing 
to its searcity. Red cedar siding is in slightly better de- 
mand. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 27.—-About all the fir on hand in 
Boston is in large timbers. Some dealers have a little stuff 
in the yards but many are very low in their stocks. Busi- 
ness will jump this spring, according to one well known 
fir merchant, if the transportation problem is solved or 
even partly solved. Prices are high and compare with the 
same type of southern pine timbers. Fir this year has 
taken the place of southern pine in many cases where the 
pine was impossible to obtain. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Feb. 27..—Not much western pine stock is find- 
ing its way east of the Missouri River, about the only 
stock reaching here being shop for door and sash con- 
cerns. Prices are advancing. Customers are compelled 
to “stand in line’ if they want any Idaho pine stock, but 
there is a bigger demand east of here than locally. The 
same is true with California white and sugar pine. Most 
of the California product is used in native territory 
and the millmen do not have to look elsewhere for busi- 
ness, 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 25.—The market is said to be 
strong and getting stronger, in view of the gradual short- 
ening of stocks. Reports received here would indicate that 
most of the mills have broken stocks and that few of them 
will be able to accumulate any surplus this year. The de- 
mand hereabouts has not as yet shown much of a spring 
spurt, tho there has been a better inquiry. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 27.—The trader who is fortunate 
enough to own a stock of carefully graded white pine 
lumber is one of the most independent men on earth 
these days. The market is still characterized by the ex- 
tremely lofty prices. There is little change. (uotations 
on the most carefully graded stock this week are about 4s 
follows: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $124; 2%- to 3-inch, 
$139; 4-inch, $149; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $110 to 
$114; 2144- to 3-inch, $129; 4-inch, $139; common, 4/4, $89; 
5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $91-to $94; barn boards No. 2 5-inch, $49; 
6- and 8-inch, $54; 10-inch, $57. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Feb. 27.—Demand is picking up, especially 
from the yard trade. Factories are also buying and the 
embargo situation is not so bad as it was. Prices are 
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firm, but no recent price advances have been reported. 
Mills report a fair supply of cars. : 


San Francisco, Feb. 23.—With a continued demand for 
special cuttings and the mills sold ahead, there is no com- 
plaint regarding the redwood market. The drenching 
rains thruout California during the last ten days have re- 
lieved the situation in the interior valleys where the 
prospects for the year’s lumber business had been affected 
py the drouth. Now that the farmers are expecting good 
crops, increased orders for redwood should be placed by 
the country yards. A considerable increase in the vol- 
ume of eastern rail shipments is predicted as soon as the 
spring season opens and the embargo ceases to prevent 
lumber from going to points east of the Missouri River. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Feb. 26.—Shipments thru the Norfolk gate- 
way have improved the last few days and as a result there 
is more optimism among the wholesale element. Inquiries 
are good and little complaint is made regarding prices. So 
much business, however, is held on books and unshipped 
because of transportation congestion that more stress is 
being laid on getting old orders filled than taking on new 
business. The box demand continues strong and notwith- 
standing the falling off in the building inquiries business 
from other sources is sufficiently large to insure a high 
price trend during the spring. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 25.—The same serious conditions 
continue here in the North Carolina pine market as here- 
tofore, transportation being at the root of the trouble. 
Little is done in rough edge and roofers. There are very 
few roofers coming forward. Prices this week average: 
Rough edge, 4/4, and under 12-inch, $42.50 to $45; 6-inch 
roofers, $34 to $35; 8-inch roofers, $35 to $36. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 26.—Mill stocks are reported to be 
short, as the result of the very severe weather of the last 
few weeks, which caused considerable shutting down of 
plants. Wholesalers are unable to get their wants satis- 
fied, roofers being particularly short. An increase in the 
number of invoices received here has occurred during the 
last week and dealers are hopeful that the situation will 
continue to improve, Almost everything received is on war 
orders. Retailers are not placing many inquiries as yet. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 25.—The North Carolina pine 
trade is still in a decidedly quiescent state. It has not 
been possible to augment the receipcs here to a _ pro- 
nounced extent, and as a result the wants of some of the 
heaviest consumers of shortleaf pine are held in abey- 
ance. This applies mainly to the box makers. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 27.—Yellow pine appears to be wanted 
more actively in the local market. The factories are 
buying actively, wanting the two extremes, high and low 
grade lumber. Country yards are also making more in- 
quiry. Prices have not advanced lately, but seem to have 
no trouble in holding up. Some of the embargoes that 
were lifted have been restored, while in other instances 
they have been raised. Spring business appears to be 
getting a start. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 25.—While the market has been 
weak and uncertain for several weeks, the outlook, in a 
general way, is more cheerful now and some increase in 
orders has given a steadier tone. The volume of inquiry 
has increased considerably, but much of it is anticipatory 
and orders will depend largely on developments in the 
next two or three weeks. Plans have been announced for 
the expenditure of nearly $1,000,000 for new construction 
at Fort Riley, largely of a temporary nature, a large con- 
valescent hospital is to be built at Excelsior Springs, and 
plans for additional construction at Fort Leavenworth 
also are understood to be under way. There is also a 
healthy outlook for business in industrial quarters and 
already some increase is shown in business in that line. 
The oil fields also are showing greater activity and there 
is, in consequence, an improvement in the demand for 
oil timbers. Considerable new construction is projected 
in oil field towns. The railroads appear to be too busy just 
now keeping their cars moving to begin any extensive 
repair work, and orders from that source have not been 
avery big factor so far, but if the crop outlook continues 
favorable in the future considerable repair work will be 
necessary this spring to prepare the granger roads to 
handle the crops. 





St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 26.—Embargoes are still tying up 
shipments of southern yellow pine on lines east of the 
Mississippi River. Cars are being loaded, but the lines 
either refuse to sign bills of lading or accept the freight 
and leave it on sidings. Some cars have been six weeks 
or more on lines of origin. On the west side of the river 
there is still a shortage of cars. The market continues 
strong. Dimension has advanced about $1 a thousand in 
the last two weeks, the strengthening due to the placing 
of some big Government orders and the fact that the yards 
are buying more with a moderation in weather conditions. 
The demand for No. 2 boards continues strong. 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 25.—Current reports indicate fur- 
ther growth of orders unshipped. Bookings have increased, 
partly due to a littie freer acceptance of orders by the mills, 
in expectation of improved transport service, and partly to 
the increasing pressure of call from consuming territory as 
Spring approaches. The car situation is easier, but more or 
less spotted and irregular. Embargoes are still troublesome. 
The movement of ship materials and timber continues of good 
volume and other stock is moving to supply new needs of 
the Government. In general trade yard stock is in better 
request, while all timbers that are not wanted for Govern 
ment use are readily sold. Prices are said to be firm all 
Tound, in spite of rumored concessions on a few items. The 
optimistic spirit manifested at the association’s annual last 
week is reflected in the current comment today. While pro 
duction seems to be increasing from week to week, it is still 
below normal and by accounts from many quarters labor 
Shortage is growing more and more tioublesome as farm- 
ng preparations approach, 

li Breton, Mass., Feb. 25.—There seems to be a little re- 

i 28 the transportation situation as regards southern 
ee. The Government control of railroads is aiding things 
pretty; still conditions in Boston are certainly deplor- 
_ There is but very slender business in yellow pine 
ao ri and partition. Nothing can be guaranteed and it 
Ah rie occasionally that an order is given. The demand 

uld certainly strengthen if the transportation was even 
. assured. Prices such as are available this week 
ryt out as follows: Partition, B & better, %x3%-inch, 

© $43; flooring, edge grain A, 1x4-inch, $53 to $56; edge 








grain B, 1x4-inch, $51 to $53; edge grain C, 1x4-inch, $45 
to $46. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 25.—No material change in trade 
conditions relating to Georgia pine has taken place dur- 
ing the last week, and the expected :reer movement of 
stocks is still to make itself felt. Dealers are not only 
unable to take care of business offered owing to inability 
to make shipment but they encounter almost unsurmount- 
able difficulties in obtaining stocks from mills. The 
yards are still being drawn upon by the Government for 
lumber and the selections here are reduced until they no 
longer suffice to meet the needs of general business, so 
that considerable restocking will have to be done before 
assortments are again adequate. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 26.—The southern pine market 
holds its strength under fair demand outside government 
business. There is some improvement in flooring, ceiling 
and partition, price advances ranging from 50 cents to $1 
higher. Boards are in good demand and generally 50 cents 
higher. Dimension is up 50 cents to $1. Oil field timbers 
range from 50 cents down to 50 cents up, compared with 
a week ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 26.—The supply of long-leaf pine 
has shown a slight increase during the last week and 
wholesalers believe that railroads are getting in better 
shape for handling lumber than for some time. This terri- 








tory has been opened up for shipments from the far South, 
but it is regarded as uncertain whether the improvement 
is going to be lasting. A large part of the inquiry for stock 
is coming from Governinent sources or those closely allied. 
Prices are strong. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 26.—While the general tone of the 
yellow pine market is strong, demand being much ahead of 
supply, there are the complications much in evidence, of 
mills offering concessions on any price on lists, providing 
the buyer can supply priority permits for shipment. Rail- 
road conditions are becoming more serious in the South. 
It appears that many of the mills are preparing to sus- 
pend, having taken up all spare storage space and being 
unable to ship on orders. Embargoes are in force in all 
directions, tho coal mine requirements are automatically 
priority lumber and get consideration. Yards in Pitts- 
burgh are having difficulty in securing new stock with any 
degree of promptness, 





New York, Feb. 26.—The yellow pine outlook is centered 
altogether in the transportation situation. Government 
orders are paramount but some outside business develops 
which offers an attractive line to those not busy on war 
or ship contracts. There is nothing in the building situa- 
tion to inspire hope but the general belief is that stocks 
for railroad repair work will be permitted to move more 
rapidly, and indicates more activity in railroad buyng the 
coming few weeks. 
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Put Your Haulage 
On a War-Time Basis 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER triples the capacity of your truck. 

hauling of a 6-ton load with a 2-ton truck; a 10-ton load with a 34-ton truck. 

Fruehauf Trailers not only treble the capacity of your truck, but enable you to keep 
your truck busy Aaul/ing—thus eliminating idle time. 

Fruehauf Trailers may be detached and loaded or unloaded, while your motor truck 
It makes your motor truck 100 per cent 


is being utilized in pulling another trailer. 


efficient. 


It makes possible the 


Fruehauf Trailers 


are built to cut your cost of haulage. 


They can be used profitably in all lines of business. 


Wherever motor trucks are practical, Fruehaut Trailers can still further reduce haulage 
costs and raise the efficiency of delivery departments. 


Let us send you complete information about Fruehauf Trailers, 
y 


Let us tell you how 


Fruehauf Trailers are being used profitably and economically by lumber dealers and 


operators throughout the country. 


Write for our new lumber haulage booklet showing 


how transportation costs can be reduced 50 per cent. 


Vruehauf Trailers are equipped with our patented jack which makes it pos 


sible to instantly disconnect the 
alone on its strong support. This 


trailer from the truck and allow it to stand 
jack greatly inereases the efficiency of 


Fruehauf Trailers and is highly indorsed by lumber men who frequently oper- 
ate two or three semi-trailers with one motor truck. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO.. 1305 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
ia 


Unloading 


Fruehauf Trailers keep your truck busy hauling—idle time eliminated. 


Capacities 






income. 


for teams or powder. 





Clear your stump land cheaply. No expense 
One man with a 


can outpull 16 horses. Works by leverage—same principle as a jack. 
lever gives a 48-ton pull on the stump. 
breakage. Endorsed by U. S. Government experts. 


1 to 10 tons. 


‘Turn stump land into Money 


Increase your acreage and thereby increase your 


Stump 
4 Pulier 


100 Ibs. pull on the 


Made of the finest steel — guaranteed against 

















Write today for 
special offer and free g 
booklet on» 

Land Clearing 












Box 510, 








Works equally well on hillsides and marshes where 
horses cannot operate 


WALTER J. FITZPATRICK ~~" 





182 Fifth Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
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TH 
line which 


meets the big 
emergency like an 
everyday occurrence 
and still “delivers the 
goods’ isthe line you'll 
tie to. 


Consider B. & B. Wire 
Ropes. They are elastic, 
flexible and thoroughly able 
to withstand sudden severe 
strains. Steel- strong and ex- 
tremely durable, too. 











Write for Catalog 70. It will pay yeu. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM Rope Co. 
SAINT LOUIS, MO, 


Manufacturers of celebrated Yellow Strand 
and all standard grades of Wire Rope. 
Branches: New York and Seattle. 
Factories: St. Louis and Seattle. 
































We Specialize Crayons 
For Lumbermen 


For 75 years we have ‘‘cruised’’ the lumbering 
sections of the world and have supplied lumbermen 
with marking crayons. Today we specialize in this 
branch of our business and have a special crayon 
for every use—for green, wet, frosty, or dry lum- 
ber. Following are our different brands:— 


The popular waterproof crayon today. 
Acme Made in two sizes and in hard, med- 


ium and soft grades. Can be had in any color. 

The same quality as Acme 

Mammoth Crayons but are larger in dia- 

meter. Particularly adapted for grading lumber. 

A small, very hard wax 

20th Century crayon. Handy size for 

vest pocket. Made in all colors and will not wash 
or brush off. 


Write today for free sample of any of the above crayons, 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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The Cost of Growing Timber ot farnieresting exposition 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid, 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


The following f. o. b. mill prices prevail in the sections 
indicated: 
Hatties- Alex- 
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Other lengths... 








No. 2 (ail.10 t0-207 ),. 2a0" «......0% 
1x4” CM. 
ae 
See OE 6 os weak 
No. 3: (all'6 to 20’), ix@”....... ae, ss 17.00 
1x4” CM 17.25 
| yrs 18.00 
AS MODE ss * wars 18.50 
BORDA, 210.: 3, BEE: via de 5 bb ke S46 31.00 — 
LS APE OT oe Er ie 30.50 ee 
350", 24 an 1B" o...0:6:600% er 27.50 
Other lengths...... ann 28.00 
Te Ce” Te 5 30.50 27.50 
Other lengths....... tee 28.00 
x10", 14 ond 16’ 234.5%... ees 28.00 
Other lengths..... sincere 28.50 
Pek aie CPT i Ue a 28.00 
Other lengths...... 28.75 
12"; U6 end BO"... ss <% 10.00 
Other lengths..... 50.50 
be A Te | ge aa aia 31.00 
Other lengths...... 31.50 
No.2 (all 10 to 20’), ixé”....... 
| ae 
1x0" OM... <oiete 
a 24.00 
ee 24.50 
580"... .'s 24.75 
AIO 6 oie stets 25.00 
eT 3 54% 26.00 
lo) ee 26.50 
No. 3 (all G6 to 20’), 1x6” CM... ae 
OS a 19.00 
BOE 5 othe hs 19.00 
MeO” ic a6 19.50 
ga ee 19.50 
ys | ae es 20.50 
PRE 6.6555 o's 21.00 
ae | ee oak ee Seles 
Shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”, 14 and 16".......4.. 28.00 
Other lengths....... 28.00 
1x10", 2S ANd 1G oc 5s 05 28.50 
Other lengths...... aie 28.50 
x02", 24 OI 8G" ok. vce ier 29.50 
Other lengths...... et 30.50 
No; 2.480 to: 20") RB" occ... es 23.50 25.00 
1c ae ee 24.75 + 25.50 
: 2 | (i. f ae 26.00 
BO..-3: 48 Do: BO" RES? soa ccs 19.25 20.00 
2s 20.25 20.50 
BED + ss selene pe 21.00 
Pimebnsion, No. 1, 2x4", 10" oo. bees 22.25 23.00 
| ee ee wae 22.00 
ETS eee 21.75 22.00 
IN is 3c “o's -0 esol eae ohtety 24.00 
BEES pe. towns sistance s sacri 20.50 
Ee ak aa ele Cees 19.50 





Hatties- Aleg- 





burg, andria, 
: Miss. La. 
pamension, No, 1; 2x6", SO? oobi vee vices ie ee 21.00 
7 ie | A an By elton an PS 22.00 
ae! sl chblshe sss e'ecnh.s 22.25 20.50 
A 21.25 20.50 
A EAS ee 22.25 23.00 
<1 ¢ | USER 1" | geome See en ison 23.00 
Oe Se wow bl pees 22.50 21.50 
EOF FE ee 22.00 22.00 
th seas wees 23.00 24.00 
76 AAP | | ea age A meg nea rsiets 24.50 
| GAS BRI SC e* 24.00 23.00 
(AS Sar ere 23.75 23.50 
wl le ER er RE sesh 25.00 
iT ee eee? < aden 1 gaa ee a ates 21.00 
| Oe ee 20.25 20.00 
| Lye Sees eeeean 20.50 20.50 
Mises ausineceade ORE 22.00 
5 ee 6 ab vin ws owes be 19.25 19.50 
| FSO recen ear ren 18.50 
| RAs 20.00 19.00 
ADs inp iaice aio valet ae 19.50 20.50 
A «gee | | ee Se ee weg 20.25 20.00 
Oe 52 66a ae 19.50 19.00 
BD ok by ersaleelaece Pee 19.50 
Seen Some hee 21.75 21.50 
ie: | de eae i Sa Graven 21.00 
Bee eters een ciate erste as or 19.50 
1 LGA OR ates ate 20.00 
~-, | Sa SI ne ce 2 21.75 22.50 
Ee MAD” 60.4. 6.5.00 6 we oo © eee 22.75 
Be 5 5.630 ac Ra pare 21.00 
LL RRA A ene oan 21.50 
NE hee cae Op ei bidet 23.00 
ING; By OI GG AG oie eee ways 0 is 13.75 17.00 
Car Material, All 1lx4 and 6” 
Bk&better GiGing... ....05.0602 08 a 37.00 
Tepe lee TC ee a ee a Lee 30.00 
te! re eee Ee 29.00 
NO; MMOS si wie 66 84460 048 wees 27.50 
a er rrr bases 22.00 
cS SU! eee eee sacar 20.00 
ee ee eee pie 20.50 
All 2x6, 8 and 10” 
eC eee J uailea 25.00 
Os B GOCHINM cc hice sccse nates 20.00 
No. 1, 9 or 18’ heart face 
GOGSNO Los isc sss eleead iiatete 26.50 
PAB GT MND, Ds eo sig as Ges oa ne oe 4 ld & 3.30 4.00 
Rte oes hor ote e eS GnihaceR ees 2.25 3.00 
SPORE: AIR A ng oak so eee ee ews Bieueee 16.00 
DET TAS | pee ere earner re bie 17.00 
AS” BU AONOGr. 6. 5.5.54 0% 0 os See 17.50 
Stringers, 90 percent heart 
4x16 and Gxi6”, 14 and 16";..50 .s. 45.00 
OE wa dite aed 52.50 
No, 1 tough, 34 and 16’....:.. 
CRESS eee ne 
Capa, rough heart, 19x14", 12° .....scces. 
BA cu ttacn be 
bie Ese: | 7 ae a ae area 
DA areola ean hee 
No. 2 BiS, W2st4, 12" oko. cseccaess 
NI 5 I scores ery ioe S 
LL TERS Til ga PN ana COLE a re EA Te SU Neer ee 
EAP ae eres 2 eee eee eee ey ae 
OE OT ne eS PEARSE paw 
TE ERAN PI Bon OEE oT ae ee nae 60.00 
fe ee i ee aicetand 28.50 
ADS 5 MERU RO CININD op 506 sero 6 6 vo. 0-8-0000: 0 are 24.00 
Ee ee OS ee seni 30.00 
INO; 0 BOMBUE BUS soi 5s seins e000 sis. Se 26.00 
Kt 5 MOORE, TOES so 5 ce se ppeve sce se 30.00 
PND Da RUNNERS io to 5 ge ma hss 0-9; 8 Ges 0504.4 to ae, 25.00 
Oil Rig Timbers, No. 1 square W&S....... pass 28.00 
Be OO ORO oo os aise ileea s See 25.62 
2xi0) to DOKI". obs vipers 29.05 
Od ¢ bei UR) b> «i kc sea 31.00 
2ei4, 16” and up. ....7.5. ee 34.50 
Paving Block stock, No. 1 S&B .......... miprees 20.00 
No. 1 square B&S.... .... 20.50 
Rough heart... .... 22.00 
Grooved roofing, No. 1, 1x10”, 14 and 16’ .... 28.00 
Other lengths .... 28.50 
No, ‘2, 1x10” (10 to 20") .... 25.00 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 25.—The principal ‘‘new fea- 
ture” of the market situation as described today is the de- 
veloping demand for mixed cars fron the agricultural 
districts of “open territory.” As hitherto reported, farm 
prosperity has stimulated the call and the spring trade in 
that line should exceed normal proportions this year. Most 
of the mills, it is understood, have good assortments of the 
grades and items commonly specified in these mixed-car 
orders. ‘Transportation is still giving trouble. Altho word 
comes that Pittsburgh and other eastern points are now 
open, north-and-south lines decline to accept shipments for 
delivery to connecting lines serving the newly opened points. 
It is hoped that the kinks may be straightened out during 
the coming week. Thick stock continues to rule scarce and 
in active request. Factory trade appears to be rather quiet. 
Summing up, however, it appears that more business is 
offered than can be moved under present transport condi- 
tions, mill stocks are rather lower in volume than they were 
at this time last year, and prices, while unchanged, are very 
firm. 


Chicago, Feb. 27.—Demand is picking up locally. There 
is good inquiry for mixed cars from the country yards 
and the factories also want lumber. Mill people are hope- 
ful that more embargoes will be lifted, so they can ship 
out on old orders as well and take on more new business 
with reasonable assurance that the lumber can be shipped 
out. Prices are strong. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 25.—A little more call for gen- 
eral yard stock is evident in the cypress market, which 
has been good all winter. Retailers who have held back 
orders probably have become convinced that the probabil- 
ity of concessions is remote, in view of the fact that prices 
have been firmly held all along the line and are strengthen- 
ing somewhat on the scarcer items. The mills are man- 
aging to keep up their assortments in fairly good shape, 
tho there do not appear to be any large stocks anywhere, 
and mixed car orders are strongly preferred. In view of 
the considerable Government demand the probability is 
that the mill stocks will be short all summer, according 
to reports received here. 





New York, Feb. 26.—Very little change is reported, cen- 
tering largely on the lack of stock offered for. urgent busi- 
ness. Few shipments come from the South except on 
Government contracts and distributing yards have little 
opportunity to replenish assortments needed to cater to a 
growing class of small consumers who have to depend upon 
this method of distribution. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 25.—Activity in cypress is reduced 
to small proportions, for holders of stocks find it difficult 
to make delivery on orders and they are little better oft 
in augmenting stocks to take care of customers wants. 
As construction work has shown no decided revival, con- 
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tractors’ requirements are down to a minimum, but the 


box makers still take anything that will answer their. 


purposes. This has served to deplete stocks in the yards. 
Prices received have been on the whole attractive. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 25.—There would be a good demand 
for cypress in this section were it possible to get it for- 
ward. The cypress merchants are at their wits’ end, for 
they have had no relief for months and it still looks very 
serious for them. It is useless to quote prices as there is 
practically nothing to quote on, and few are willing to 
place an order with the chances for delivery so remote. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 26.—The cypress market is strong 
and the yards are not getting in much stock, not because 
of lack of demand_but owing to the transportation difficul- 
ties. Some improvement has occurred in the movement, 
but conditions are far from satisfactory, and customers 
are not disposed to place orders until they can be assurea 
that delivery can be made within a reasonable time. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 26.—Relief from embargoes and 
better weather conditions for car movements give some 
stimulus to cypress, but the market continues below nor- 
mal in activity. Very little civilian business is being done, 
but prices are firm. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Feb. 27.—Red cedar shingle quotations for the 
week are: clears, $4.21, and stars, $3.67, Chicago basis. 
This is an advance of 10 cents on clears and no change 
on stars. Red cedar shingle manufacturers report cars 
very scarce and many mills down due to inability to get 
car equipment. The week’s quotations on white cedars 
show no change with the exception of sound butts and 
are as follows: Extras, $4.40; standards, $3.20; sound 
butts, $2.30; sound butts advancing 10 cents. All the quo- 
tations are on Chicago basis, The demand for white 
cedars is light. Lath are scarce and high in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 25.—Facilities for shipment 
from the mills are reported worse than for a long time, 
and owing to the scarcity of cars for shingle consignments 
there is little stock available. Wholesalers quite generally 
are keeping away from orders, unless it is for an occa- 
sional transit car, which always brings a good figure. 
Business is light but under the conditions the supply is 
inadequate. 

Tacoma, Wash., Feb. 27.—The red cedar shingle mar- 
ket is about the same this week as last. Cold weather 
has hindered mill operations and spring buying has not 
opened up. Shingle logs in the water are firm at $16 to 
$17, camp run. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 25.—A considerable slump the 
middle of last week was followed by a strong reaction and 
apparently the expected boom in shingles has come. The 
demand from wholesalers has shown a considerable in- 
crease and the southeastern market is improving steadily 
on account of the high price of cypress stock. Expecta- 
tion of a reopening of the northeastern market at an early 
date also has been a factor in adding to the growing 
strength of the market. The transit supply has been re- 
duced now to where the demand is taking up the cars 
before they get to diverting points and is about even 
with the supply, with prospects that it will exceed the 
transit supply this week. Some dealers now are about 
ready to take only mill orders and this has advanced 
quotations to $2.65 to $2.75 on stars and $8 to $3.10 on 
clears, from the low point of $2.25 and $2.50, Coast basis, 
last week, with further advance expected. Siding shows 
added strength on the reports that many mills are over- 
sold. Some of the mills are not taking orders at all. Quo- 
tations are $26.50 to $27 for 6-inch clear, and strong on this 
basis. While city yards are well stocked on lath, and 
country yards seldom buy in carload quantities, scarcity 


of lath holds up the high quotations which have obtained 
all winter. 


St. Louls, Mo., Feb. 26.—The shingle market is a little 
stronger this week, advancing 10 cents on both stars and 
clears. The present price, Pacific coast base, is $2.90 
on clears and $2.50 on stars. The demand is mostly for 
yards outside of St. Louis. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 25.—The market continues about 
as it was. The shingle quotation advances noted in last 
week’s report are maintained without difficulty and have 
caused no slackening of demand. Offers of straight cars are 
infrequent, acceptances being limited largely to mixed-car 
orders. Mill stocks are low and broken in assortment. 
Cypress lath sell about as before, prices being firm and de- 
mand sufficient to prevent accumulations at mills. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 25.—The market for shingles and 
lath is very uneventful for the reason that the weather 
and other conditions have not been such as to encour- 
age real activity in construction work. In spite of the 
indifferent @emand, quotations on shingles and lath re- 
main firm, the difficulty of making additions to the stocks 
in dealers’ hands serving to prevent material concessions. 
No further marking up of the figures has occurred, but 


both shingles and lath are in rather small supply and 
hold their own. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 25.—The shingle and lath market is 
Still controlled by the quiet building trade. There is little 
new this week. White cedar shingles are still held firmly 
at the same high prices by many manufacturers, altho it 
is believed that some will not hold this pace very long. 
The whole trade is looking to spring with hope at least, 
altho it admits that the chances for brisk business are 
not as good as usual at this time. For red cedars the 
tone remains steady. Furring is very scarce and those 
who have 2-inch ask $34 for it. Sales have been made at 
this mark, but they are not frequent. The lath market 
is plentifully stocked but the demand is very slight. Ani- 
mation this spring is expected. For 1%-inch lath about 


$4.40 seems to be the limit. The 1%-inch is going at 
about $4. - 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 26.—The market for shingles is 
firm, scarcity of stock helping to hold prices steady on 
cedars, but cypress are reported from 15 to 25 cents higher 


on more persistent inquiries. Lath are firm at last week’s 
quotations. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 26.—The red cedar shingle market 
rs on a stronger basis, prices having advanced 20 cents 
uring the last week. Wholesalers are now asking $4.85 
for clears, $5.50 for eurekas and $5.85 for perfections, In- 
crease in the number of inquiries has occurred since the 
Weather became milder and a fair business is expected 


from now on. The stocks of shingles available for prompt 
delivery are small. 


















A truck that works as 
a Switch Engine 


Lumbermen can profit by the service of a 
truck that has performed as the U. S. Truck 
of the Benton Harbor Malleable Foundry 


Company has performed. 


This truck hauls rough, heavy loads, over 
rough and sometimes snow bound roads. It 


stands hard service. 


In nearly two years of summer and winter 
operation, during which it has carried an 
overload almost constantly, this U. S. truck 
has required only $5.00 of repair expense 


and one new tire. 


When a car has to be moved along a siding 
to be properly spotted for loading the truck 


does the work. 


Its power is a constant surprise to its 


owners. 


Worm Drive 24, 34 and 5 ton. Chain Drive 


+ and 34 ton. 


The United States Motor Truck Co. 


CINCINNATI, 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75. cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

ne words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 


heading Too Late to Classify. 
Sean SBS maT iaekeren snot te» Won 
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FOR SALE—IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 

miles 40% A, 8. C. FE. rail with fittings 


miles 30 and 35# rail with fittings 
36 ton Shay, standard gauge 

30 ton Climax, standard gauge 
18x24 10 wheel engines 60 tons 

20 ton 36” gauge Heisler 

10x16 36” gauge Davenport 

3,000 tons spikes 
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GEORGE B. CURD CO., 
Third National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARDS 
Will trade $40,000.00 equity in two (2) swell new Indian 
apolis apartment houses for a going Indiana lumber yard. 
Address L. G. MILLER, 
1127 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS PINE MAN 
To apen up and handle, on profit sharing basis, wholesale pine 
department for large, well established North Pacific Coast 
Wholesale Company, with ample funds to finance operations. 
Address “S. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


OFFICE MANAGER 
Wants position as asst. to manager or charge of office hard- 
wood mill. Will go anywhere and at once, south preferred. 
Married, 32 yrs. old, 15 yrs.’ experience, bookkeeper and 
stenographer past two years handling sales and office hard- 
wood mill cutting 50 M feet. 
Address “8, 84,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever devised 
for company stores. Write today. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


HIGH GRADE RETAIL YARD MGR. 
Desires change where interests can be secured, where ability 
would be recognized. 
Address “M,. 75,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO INVEST SEVERAL THOUSAND 
With services by experienced retail or wholesale lumber and 
millwork man. 15 years’ experience. 

Address “C, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


























EDGER MAN. 

White Edger-man for Pine Mill in Mexico. A good position 
for capable man, no boozers wanted, If necessary, transpor- 
tation will be advanced, Address 

THE SUCHI TIMBER CO., LTD., 
P, O. Box 740, Mexico City, D. F. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
20 to 30 years old, experienced in Pacific coast lumber. Capa- 
ble handling detailed work in sales office large manufacturer. 
Must be live wire and assume all responsibility for office and 
capable developing rapidly to fill position sales manager when 
necessary. Small salary. Big opportunity. 
Address “S$. 51," care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—THREE BOOKKEEPERS 
For branch retail yards. Salary $100.00 per month. Must 
have at least one year of experience in lumber business. 
Address “S,. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For retail lumber yard and planing mill. Must be a com- 
petent bookkeeper and estimator and accurate in figures. A 
hustler and business getter capable of handling a business of 
over $100,000.00 per year, and able to write a good business 
letter. State age, experience and salary wanted first year. 
Apply WALSH'LUMBER CO., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


RETAIL YARD IN LARGE CITY 
In central Illinois wants a foreman capable of taking charge 
of the men in the yard, unloading cars, piling and delivering 
by team. Must be live wire ‘and understand thoroughly the 
handling of lumber in a retail yard. State age, experience 
and wages wanted in first letter. 
Address “S. 66,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For a retail lumber yard in a good Missouri town. 
Address “S. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
To take charge of double band mill and planing mill manu- 
facturing 150,000 feet per day. Must have thorough knowl- 
edge of all machinery pertaining to same and be able to work 
men to the best advantage. Only successful men, of proven 
ability, need apply. State present occupation and mills you 
have worked for in the past, also salary expected. 

Address “S. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
To assist in sale dept. Must be a stenographer and one who 
is experienced in lumber and traffic matters. 
Address “R, 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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WANTED—RELIABLE, TEMPERATE MAN 
Between ages of 32 and 40 for road position as hardwood 
lumber buyer. Must thoroughly understand grades, also in- 
spection of cross ties, bill stock, car stock, etc. Steady posi- 
tion for right man. State age, salary wanted, past experience, 
how soon could report. Work would be mainly in south. 

Address “S. 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—AN ALL-AROUND 
Sash and door man. Must be familiar with advertising, and 
a good correspondent. Will pay good salary to first-class man. 
Address HUTTIG SASH & DOOR CO., St. Louis, Mo., 1200 
South Vandeventer Ave., giving age, experience, references 
and salary expected, 


WANTED—MAN FOR SOME ROAD WORK 
Competent to relieve manager, estimate building requirements, 
collect, and other wholesale and retail duties connected with 
live, progressive lumber and building supplies business. Your 
object and ours business expansion. Bond or cash security. 
Good pay. Good opportunity. 

Address “S$. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN FOR ASSISTANT FOREMAN 
In large retail lumber yard. Good opportunity for advance- 
ment. Address “R. 76,” care AMERICAN LuMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER 
TEMPLE LUMBER COMPANY, Pineland, Texas. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For retail lumber yard in good Eastern Iowa town. Give 
references and salary desired and full information in first 
letter. Address “R. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT IN LAND DEPARTMENT 
When applying state fully experience and references. Posi- 
tion in North. Address “R. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—LUMBER INSPECTOR COMPETENT 
To handle both Penna. White Pine and Hardwood grading. 
State reference and salary expected. 

ROGERS LUMBER COMPANY, Warren, Pa. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
Northern logging and chemical wood operations. State ex- 
perience, in detail, references, salary wanted etc. 

Address “NORTHERN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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RETAIL YARD MANAGERS WANTED. 
One for one large town—one for a small town. Both very 
desirable locations in Iowa. State age, nationality and 
salary desired. Address “G. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SEVERAL GOOD CAMP FOREMEN 
Must be first class and have good references. 
Apply I. STEPHENSON CO., TRUSTEES, 
Wells, Delta Co., Mich. 


CHAPIN’S READY RECKONER 
Reduce to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2; postpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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WANTED—SALESMAN 
With some experience handling coast lumber to travel in 
Montana and North Dakota for large manufacturer. State 
full particulars and salary. 
Address “S. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 




















































WANTED—LIVE WIRE ALL ROUND 


Lumber Salesman for Pittsburgh territory by one of the 
largest Manufacturing Wholesalers in Pittsburgh. 


Address “S. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WE WANT COMMISSION SALESMEN 
‘To represent us in Toledo, Columbus, Des Moines, Cleveland, 
Louisville, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Decatur, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Cedar Rapids, Waterloo, and Cincinnati. We 
carry fifteen million feet of Yellow Pine and Hardwoods in 
our St. Louis yard. Applicants who can qualify will have 
benefit of either yard or mill shipment. 
Address “S. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WE HAVE A LIBERAL PROPOSITION 
For a high grade Cypress salesman. 
ddress “S. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Sash and door Salesman to represent one of the best-known 


sash and door houses in Iowa, to travel splendid business- 
producing territory. 
Address 








“R. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
For sash, door and interior trim factory. One who is capable 
of listing and figuring any size job. Mississippi Valley terri- 
tory. Give’ experience, references and salary wanted with 
application. 
Address 





“K. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED--BOAT BUILDERS, CABINET MAKERS 
Joiners, and good first class house carpen- 
ters. Our shops are sanitary, well venti- 
lated, steam heated, and the working quar- 
ters are excellent. Port Clinton is located 
on the shore of Lake Erie, midway between 
Toledo and Cleveland, on the main line of 
the New York Central Railroad. Non- 
union shop. We offer good wages, steady 
work, and transportation will be refunded. 
Write us if you want a good job, with good 


pay. 
THE MATTHEWS BOAT COMPANY. Port Clinton, Ohio. 
SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE 


Use the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Vest Pocket Ready Reck- 
oner. Seventy-two pages of tables showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8—10 to 
12x20—40, including also tables of freights, weights and 
lumber, shingle, lath, door, sash, blinds, styles of siding and 
the different log scales. Twenty-five cents post aid; five 
copies, $1. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Shice'go. 
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WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
An experienced- yard manager now employed desires a 
change. Prefer Ohio territory, but will consider proposition 
anywhere. Please give details and salary offer in first letter. 


Address “S. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ACCOUNTANT AND EXPERT 
General office bookkeeper desires position. Nine years’ ex- 
perience in retail and wholesale lumber offices. Best of refer- 
ences. Address “S$. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION 
As Sales Manager or Manager of Branch Office by thoroughly 
competent hardwood man with eighteen years’ active experi 
ence. Familiar with all markets and the buying and selling 
of both Northern and Southern Hardwoods. Capable of han- 
dling Jarge volume of business and can get immediate results. 
Age forty, married, best of references. 
Address “S. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











SAWMILL SUPERINTENDENT WANTS POSITION 
Would accept position as foreman in large plant. 16 years’ 

experience. Don’t answer unless you have something worth 

considering. Address “S. 71,” care AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN, 


WOULD LIKE JOB AS SALESMAN 
Have had 12 years’ experience. Prefer to sell yellow pine 
and cypress. Can give best reference. 
Address “S. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








I AM OPEN FOR A POSITION 
As Yellow Pine Salesman. I have fifteen years’ experience 
and an established trade in New York State and Pennsylvania. 
I control a large trade among the Manufacturers and Retail 
Yards. Address “S. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS RETAIL MANAGER 
Or second man of large retail yard. Young married man; no 
bad habits. Address “S. 68,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALES MANAGER 
Southern wholesale company seeks new connection April first. 
University graduate. Six years’ training and experience with 
one of largest retailing and manufacturing concerns. Initia- 
tive, enthusiasm, dependability, can show results. Familiar 
with southern mills and consuming section of middle west 
and east. Would make investment. Seek sales managership 
mill or wholesale company. 
Address “S. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—-BOOKKEEPER’S PLACE 
Where energy and executive ability will count. 
Address “S. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 








WANTED—POSITION 
With some reliable hardwood lumber mfr. as timber buyer 
for the state of Indiana. Am fully competent. 
Address “S. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SITUATION 
Istimator or Superintendent of Sash, Door and Interior 
Finish Mill. Many years’ experience. Expert on drawings 
and construction. Familiar with high grade work. Al 
reference as to character and ability. 
Address “§. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTS POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
Cypress or fir make best. Those desiring the services of a 
good man need apply. State wages. Am employed. 

Address “S$. 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—PERMANENT POSITION 
April ist. Man, age 38, married, 18 years in retail lumber 
and mill work business. Manager, estimator and salesman. 
Address “S. 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A 1 SAWMILL SUPT. AND FOREMAN 
Also A 1 millwright and machinist, would like to make a 
change. suilt mill. Am Supt. now. 
Address “S. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OFFICE -MANAGER—ACCOUNTANT 
Desires connection in South or Southwest. Long experience 
wholesale lumber accounts, collections, credits. Married, 
exempted, Can come promptly. 
Address “S$. 79,” care AMERICAN TUMBERMAN, 

















PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 
Twenty years’ experience all branches. Now employed as 
manager concern manufacturing and shipping fifteen mil 
lions a year. 


Address “S. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A 1 BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Reference. State wages in first letter. 

Address W. S. PAULEY, Charleston, W. Va. 
Hotel Pauley, Kanawha St., 409. 


A HUSTLER WANTS POSITION 
Has 14 years’ practical experience as inspector, operating 
Planing Mills, Box Factories, Dry Kilns and Superintending 
Yards of large capacity. Will accept any position with a 
future. Married and strictly temperate and open for imme- 
diate employment. Address 
HUSTLER, 811 Bacon Road, Richmond, Va. 


EXPERIENCED MANUFACTURING : 
Lumberman—15 years in South Manager’s Assistant, office 
and outside details. Reliable and energetic. 

Address “SS. 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WOOD SUPT. WANTS POSITION 
Present and past employers for references. 
Address “R, 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED 
By experienced lumber salesman, single, age 31, to represent 
pe aged lumber manufacturing concern in Chicago and 
other eastern territory. Can furnish gilt-edge recommenda- 
tion from former employers. Have every facility and well 
equipped to render valuable services. 
p97 Hed “M, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SITUATION WANTED BY ENGINEER 
With 12 years’ experience with all kinds of engines, including 
Locomotive and Steam Shovel. Best references, married, 
sober. State wages. 
Address 




















“R. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. _ 


MANAGER—OFFICE MAN . 
Forty years old. Eighteen years’ practical experience. 
Now employed. Best reasons for change. References. 
Address “R. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. _ 


WANTED—POSITION AS SAWYER 
Twelve years’ experience in hemlock, hardwood and white 
pine. Prefer right hand rig. Band sawyer. I 
ddress “R. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. _ 
EXPERIENCED SAW MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants situation in first class band mill. Capable of handlin 


large crew. 
Address “K. 50.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. _ 


BAND FILER, BIG EXPERIENCE 
Wants big job, double cuts preferred. Best of references 
ress “Pp, 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















